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The artist in character 


DENYS SUTTON : 
lVallcr Sickert 

270pp. Michnel Joseph. £10.50. 

When I was nineteen years old 

Sickert told me how to paint a 
picture. "Mon petit", he said (or 
ac least he said something of the 
kind lor this; It must bo remem- 
bered, took place about hulf a 
century ago) ,? mon petit, it’s dead 
ea&y, there's nothing to it. You look 
through old copies of The 

illustrate it i-onrfoM News or Punch, 
nr better somi« pnjicr IjJcu Jutip, 

fiomeihing ilia bluoriy critics will 

never have heard of, find something 
you like, square it up, paint ii in 
maiiaclrituim using while uml ultra- 
marine and (licit let It dry for two 
nr three weeks. When It’s quite 
hard tako on old silk handkerchief 
1 1 hadn't cot an old silk handker- 
chief mid it seemed to mo that it 
was only people like Sickert who 
had mi eh tilings, but T determined 
un tho snot to buy a bilk handker- 
chief untl ngo It m fast ns I could I 
then lake some linseed oil and rub 
iluwn tho picture uni 11 Llia surface 
is cptitu smooth. Then, using a 
mulcted palette you paint the 
thing, but only with rnre and dis- 
creet touches, just enough to give 
the local colour : to itch on, like u 
girl, using lipstick." Tills was nil 
received with uuenUvo awe and in 
fact most carefully put iitto prac- 
tice. although I knew very well that 
Sickert was not tolling me how to 
paint tho kind of Sickert that I 
mo*t admired but rather those 
" echoes ” which he was then pro- 
ducing uml which cannot rank with 
his .best work. What I failed to 
understand was that Sickert had 
already' affectively told ma how to 

E ilm a picture of that finer earlier 
nd, and had done so hulf an hour 
before. 

One cannot safely generalize 
from unu instance; every picture is 
a new and different event. Never- 
theless it may. bo worth recording 
the muimer in which ibis portrait 
began (alas, it was never comple- 
ted:). The crarmrf, so to speak, was 
myself, wearing my first - dJnner- 

J nckat at a party where Sickert, 
or reasons best known to himself, 
hailed me' and Instructed me to 
meet' hftp at- Highbury station' DC 
'filhe' o’clodk noxt Siinejny morning. 
W0 mtm haVo mode tin otliMooking 
couple' I was on lha model’s throne 
.for about ten minutes, certainly not 


more than ft Quarter of an hour, at 
I he end of which Sickert had exe- 
cuted a sniRil full-length drawing, 
a study of iny face, a detail of a 
hand and an urm. On ilils basis he 
proposed to make a full-length por- 
trait, nor did lie scein to think It 
necessary that I should return for 
further sittings. 

Sickert In fact followed methods 
which to a student of that epoch 
a coined very unfamiliar. For him, 
whether he was using an 'old print 
or a new sketch, the painting was 
planned in nuffiaont detail for his 
purposes before ho had even touch- 
ed (lie riiiiv.ifi. Ilia idea with which 
I hud hue n brought up wns that 
one actually discovered what ona 
wanted to paint while one was en- 
gaged in the net of painting, the 
canvus becoming a kind of labora- 
tory hi which experiments were 
conducted, and new experiments 
devised, until at last tho painter 
had adjunted and readjusted every, 
tiling in hi* picture to his perfect 
satisfaction. 

To Sickert such a proceeding 
would have appeared quite wrong- 
h ended. Speed, thin uml decision 
—-those were the groat qualities to 
be sought In the making of u work 
of urts mufc gut und schnell had 
boon his father's injunction, and it 


Is interesting that uvea in so pedes- 
trian un exercise as the copying of 
a Victorian print he managed (o 


Impart a q utility of speed— those 
final cosmetic touches wore dearly 
'to bo administered with deliberate 
haste — to bring a quality of Ufa 
and spontaneity to rha whole. 

Not that Sickert said this In so 
many words ; his method of teach- 
ing was always rather elliptical, and 
these In struct ions wore sandwiched 
between much other iaformutlon. 
as for instance a recital of 
the wrongs suffered by tha Tich- 
bdrne claimant, "a man sent to 

r risen for signing his own namo I " 
Lq teamed at much - in earnest- 
about tha unhappy Orton as he was 
about Degas, about the Iniquity of 
Roger Fry’s views, and the great- 


ness of Mi lie I . Everything that he 
•suld was received with appropriate 
respect and credulity. I hope that 
I was. never failing In respect* but 
belief did fall When *hq. supplied ft 
graphic uccount of' the funoral ; 
of tho ;groat Duke .of , 'Well lag ton 
poil event which uniat surely have 
rnkoti place some years -before his 
birth. But at this point and Indeed 
at a point far anterior to tills, in 


By Quentin Beil 


fact at that stage when the great 
■non so obligingly gave me these 
preposterous instructions for the 
palming of a picture, it 4s hard not 
to suppose that Walter was not 
curious to see how mudh would bo 
swallowed by a rather owlish Hnd 
over-eager art student and one who 
was, surely, a legitimate subject for 
a little teasing mystification. 
Sickert was in fact an arch-tease. 
He hung "The Monarch of the 
Glen” in bis studio : did be admire 
It? Oh, yes, but also M e’est pour 
emmerdcr Roger Fry ”, In the sanio 
way, did ho admire Poynter and 
Orchardson quite us much us be 
pretended lie did ? 

It was hard to say. There was 
teasing of another kind, loo. Finding 
a drawing made by him in about 
11104, ho would carefully sign it 
Walter Richard Sickert A.R.A. 1931. 
“That*’, he would happily observe, 
"will bugger the art experts." He 
was not vary kind about the nrt 
.experts und nnd a particular aver- 
sion tn Bcrcnsoii, which led him to 
one of his f biota flights of comic 
jnvccilvo. But of course tho final 
irony wns that he, the must wonder- 
ful draughtsman that this country 
lias over produced, took a rat her 
poor viow of drawing ; It was. lie 
would suy, nothing in iLselt, a 
drawing should nover be mude 
except with an end in view, it is a 
preparation for the painting and 
that is all. 

Clive Bell called him a poseur, 
but this surely is nor the whole 
truth of tho matter. Certainly 
Sickert loved to impress, to dazzle, 
to display that impressive social 
armour which in tho 1890s had 
enabled him to keep the respect 
of such redoubtable figures as 
Whistler, Wilde, Max Bccrbohm. in 
such company it was perhaps wise 
to mix one's truths and to add a 
becoming measure of absurdity to 
one's most firmly held beliefs, to 
play teal ..at times 
canto more 1 easily — to play the* 
charmer. Sickert, the elegant travel- 
ler between Mayfair and the 
Dnnielo, via Dieppe, is a very dlffei- 
eut porson from Sickert the painter . 
As a butterfly folding its wings 
passes from agitated gaiety to still 


all glittering and transparent 
lucidity above the water level, vast, 
formidable and incomprehensible 


Every man to his taste [wrote Sir 
William Rot hens tein, addressing 
himself with characteristic mod- 


esty to Sickert] but had I a tittle 
of your charm, your finished man- 
ners, your wit and -good looks, I 
should not be painting in a dusty 
room in the squnlidest corner of 
Chelsea. Nor for that matter 
should I be laboriously matching 
the dingy tones of women lying 
on unwashed sheets, upon cast 
iron bedsteads. 

Kothonstciu was puzzled to find 
Sickert painting uged tarts when he 
might havo been painting youthful 
duchesses, and we may share Ids 
surprise; but [it. fact the case was 
even more perplexing, the austerity 
of Sickort's nature was even greater 
than such a choico suggests, If 
Sickert had gone, like Sir Luke 
Pildcs, to the casual ward and 
peered into the depths of the great 
social abyss of nineteenth-century 
England ho would have been in a 
situation In wbich one con at least 
shed an honest tear, and which 
allowed us the luxury of a littlo 
noble sentiment. Not a bit of it. 
The lower depths wero far too 
obviously heartrending for him ; he 
devoted himself not to die squalid 
but to the seedy. The Camden Town 
world lu which bo delighted is 
shabby, but it is not destitute ; the 
half-smoked whiff, the ■ half-empty 
decanter of Ennui are not sigrfs of 
povorty but of vulgarity. The 
absurdly blooming wallnanor. the 


As a butterfly folding its wings 
passes from agitated gaiety to still 
sobriety so did he; bat the butter- 
fly, which provided that It was 
armed with a sting made ao 
Appropriate an ornblcm for Whistler, 
was. not really a fit' imago for his 
pupil. For Sickert an Iceberg might 
have been a rnoro appropriate icon j. 


outlining and cheap finery of Nortb 
London, the dirty plush nnd tobacco- 
stained ormolu of the music-halls 
liavo today become so enshrined by 
Sickert’s art as to be, for a young 
artist, untouehnbly pretty ; but to 
his contemporaries it seemed that 
bo ,-WM unutterably perverse, * We 
forget how faithfully wedded they 
wero to what Siqkert called “the 
distinguished site and the nicely got 
up young person ”, 

r Sickert rejoiced In wns, 

I think, difficulty. He once sold 
that die most difficult thing In the 
world tO paint is a young face and 
young faces not pretty ones, consti- 
tute one of his favourite themes] 
JjjffiL iJL5j p>lnrl, V 3Uch ■* Le 

Cftfl/e Venetian wo liavo the essen- 
tially dull, almost anecdotal portrait 
of a rather plain young girl depicted 


in motion, we havo die klud of thq 
that Sickert most wanted to do. 

Even so, there is a further chok 
to be made: a paiiucr may hi 
tho most rebnvbatlve nnd the mo 
perplexing subject imaginable a 
still arrive at an easy accommoA 
don between paint and meanly 
Look at a McEvoy or an Orpt 
or a Wilson Steer, all of them! 
thek* ways gifted artists, ta 
observe how deftly, how ae«n- 
tlvely t hoy . manipulate die bnu 
how one smooth painted phrase «i 
describe tho luminous shadow a 
the delicate inflection of a jit . 
There are times when Sickert tri 
apply the same graceful setae 
to his pn hiring, particularly in fc 
town sea pes : but again and flaj 
we find in lvis portraits, just wain 
one would oxpect to find the piau 
of a figure gracefully dram 
together by the brush, .that k 
seems wantonly to paint again 
' the contour of the drawing, so tin 
the paint surface becomes a rit 
iessly abrasive system of blobs ua 
dashes and ubrupt asperities i 
paint, die whole thing beiq 
triumphantly united by cno shea 
rightness of the tonality. . Eva 
Degas in liis fiercest description 
of the jaded old hacks of the calk 
is less ruthlessly austere. 

It is hardly too much to say tie 
in social intercourse Sickert coul 
he « .unreal as a character in a pk 
by OscaP'Wilde while ill painting £ 
had die fierce integrity of an OK-' 
Testament prophet.- As a result h 

E resents a difficult problem for tk 
, iogcaplier and it would seem the, 
if one is to write the ritan’s life, a 
distinct from tracing Iiis >arew a 
a painter, one must cither D&**.yaj 
factual or very fanciful. 

Denys Sutton is factual. His 1 
a straightforward account of th 
life written without whimsy or Hu 
tasy; better still, it is never inwrri 
by tho kind of pretentious an 
criticism "’which is the ruin of * 
many books about painters, end fa 
all this we should he grateful. Hi 
is disappointingly reticent aboil 
Sickort ns n teacher, althoui) 
Robert Emmons offers us a grt# 
deal of valuable material ; also k 
rails to do justice to Sickert as i 
writer, a wrftor qf tempestuous, ft, 
constructed, madly parenthetical bet 
nigh-spintod and very lively pro#; 

Mr Sutton is parsimonious In lib, 
provision of SLckordun anecdoltt 
and In this ho shows a certain w»i 
dom, for tlio life of such a cbdracW 
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Sickerts sketch of QueiUtn Bell, discussed opposite. 


can onsily degenerate into a succes- 
sion- of M good - stories but in. 
avoiding this danger he courts 
another, that of making the life of 
a very amusing man much duller 
than it ought to be. Tjie danger 
is augmented by an over8crupulou9 
attention to that which, to most of 
us, seems the least Interesting side 
of Sickert’s life ; his adventures into 
“good society”. Obviously they; 
should be noted but bora they are 


pursued with an avidity which they 
hardly seam to merit and, where 
the records ore deficient, Mr Sutton 
asks us to suppose them. Thus we 
are continually told that Sickert 
might possibly have met M Untel 
or must surely have waited upon 
Mme de Chose and those spccula 1 - 
tions produce .results which ere not 
happy. 

- Madamo Lemalre enjoyed an 
. enviable poclal position and her 
l flfudio in Paris, the entrdo to 

. - which wax by no 'nieans easy to 

- gain, was frequented by the cream 
of Paris society and formed the 
• , subject of a name-studded feuilfo 
ton coniribiited by Proust to the - 
under, the signature 
' ?* " Vo^ue’’. • She Mso IBus- 

. ftratpd his fust book. Let Plalslrs 
.. at. tea Jours, in 1891 During his 
trips to Paris Sickert might well 
. ,>oade hi* bow in her salon, 
end perhaps Witnessed the. atmis- 
£-‘ing scone skotqhed by the carb 

*■ caturist Sem vrith Roy ftaldo Hahn 

v i -S* tf l e PjwV>.:^hd; the Spanish 

; •' 

‘ ■^Thejroubio is that tho reader does 
; not^hHM in tite fun; he needs either 
to be told rather more or rtithor 
.less. 

-■j The oilier malb criticism whfvh 
sUvges^ itself is .that Slckertia life 


.. Grant (Tha Nation and Athe - 
- nffTOftn:Rebruory 16) lio made the 
telling point that Cezanne's influ- 
ence liad not been liencflcinl for 
English painting. For instance. 
Grant was not really like Cdzanno 
and the Post-Impressionists ; 
“Where Cozanne is papery, Dun- 
can’s paintings ere fat. Where 
they are sldmblo skamble Dun,- 
con's aro round, full and resonant. • 
They have tho beautiful heaviness 
and roundness of tho ‘ groat 
marblos.” 

But is this really such s “ tolling 
point”? What in fact Sickert Is 
doing Is to say that Grant owes noth- 
ing to Cdzanne (a moro extensive 
quotation would have made this 
dear) and that, In Sickert’s opinion, 
he is* nono tho worse for dint. But, 
more importantly, this article is but 
a part of the long rearguard action 
which Sickert was fighting against 
Cdzanne nnd against Roger Fry from 
1910 onwards. The biographical in- 


terest of that campaign arises from 
the fact tli at, within his own tbrms, 
Sickert was not simply an old- 
fashioned reactionary- but the pro- 
ponent of a doctrlno which made 
very good sense. * . 

Tile dootrind which Sickert de- 
rived -from WlUstler and Which was 
profoundly modified by His long iri- 


suegestp itself is .that Sickartia life 
receives a very defihite shape from 
J e , 8 ^\® t ^^ria^tiirpugir: which 
all Brlriah jSaintera .passed during 


profoundly modified by His long in- 
timacy and . vast' admiration for 
'PegM. 1 a dpctripo for "which he 

support ip the practice .Sjg 

ded upon on observation of life, an 
observation made ns swiftly os pos- 
sible so that the Original purity of 
tite artist’s emotion should not grow 
stele j this should then be recol- 
lected in tranquillity in the studio. 



rjrisf.throus 


U. Brtnan -paint^rs .passed during 
te years 1»044 ■ add . that to some 


of us this gives life career a definite 
aud indeed tragic pattern; . This 
Configuration of nis. career is barely 
indicated here. To this itmav fairlv 


indicated here. . To this it may fairly 
;pe objected tJiat, if .the author, does 
, pot- find such a pattern, then'll is 
\ jio criticism that lie fails to trace 
\it ' and .; certainly, reading ' this 
\ccouut, if may .appear to many 
readers: that they; have, over- 
dramatized ^ events which as -here' 
'-tifcofded -. lack , drehia. . i. Never- 
! libelees jt .does SQeov. to me. that 
■'•I :Mfc S.uttdn , S . rOflecpdnis On SicKert*a 
... . .vmy dlftfidqit orlrical;. position offer 
■•\the firsf ;Post-Tmp^afoiila t Exhibit 
: jmn j, could . with advantage; have 

• -amplified and , perhaps, m°X« 

- -• waMy iCO^d^adi ' ^ ; v -. 
•: Tn^*9,"5u; a piece (in Duncan 


li ft* a realist doctrine aad during 
. the first years of the century ; it 
allowed not only Sickert hut several 
■ Of bis followers m develop a- type of 
"Jlch was ture, honest and 

It fuifUjed Degas's hope t^at thd 
ypung would lopk for nw develop- 
' ,bl ^agh temaiwhip "rather 
than In colour. Tlie trouble wad 
. that* a* Degas, himself admitted, the 
: young painters .iR . Frances-moved in 
the opposite direction : - their ■ znaui ' 
, interest was 1 In coJobr,' • and they' 

. .moved furthdr end further from: 
raalishl,- r ‘WUetV, :;in 191Q, ' En&uah 
• painters • began '..seriotalyf-:toN.pon^ 

alder ..what wa*, - ftiiiVnAnlnv. -‘ Irt. 


Bell. Tho dramatic force of this, 
encounter arose from die fact that 
this was not a conflict between 
tight and wrong but between right 
and right. For Sickert, die tragedy 
was. that Ills way of being right 
could not appeal to a generation 
which had become enthusiastic 
about Cdzanne, Matisse, Gauguin 
and Van Gogh, Indeed 1 so - strong 
was tlie pull in this new direction 
that Sickerts owft painting seems 
to have lost some or the assurance 
and sense of direction which It had 
had before tho Flint World War. 

The word “tragedy” is perhaps 
too strong in this context; Sickert 
was not a tragic character and ho 
thoroughly enjoyed the polemic to 
which his attitude gays rise, nor 
did he— for all his sallies and teas- 
bvg—see the conflict in personal 
terms. It was, after all, an agree- 
able circumstance that both nos 
main theoretical opponents repea- 
ted and admired mm as a painter. 

But tho slow discovery of his own 
style in harmony with and then in 
opposition to Whistler, the ttlum- 
phant establishment of hia mat y r ® 
manner and tho recognition which 
came when the young, seeing in No 
19 FItzroy Street the true centre of 
British pointing, gathered wound 

him, the subsequent cet^trophe of 

the Post-Impressionist Exhibitions 
and Sickert’s long struggle to adjust 
himself to a new world of which- 

subject's life in those terms. _ 

It is not however for this reason, 
or not for this reason alone that I 
feel that, for oil 'ltavfaftnM, this M; 
a rather disappointing .book ; but. 
rather I toink because our expec- 
tations were so high. Tho mon was 
so great an artis^nis life and times, 
so extrnordiha*y, the wealth of fact 
and myth so vast and so atffactiye 
that one .hoped for U inasterpleco 
and this, of opur^e , 1 engenders tee 
censorious an attitude. ' On .p 1 ® 
Other hand, and to.rtbe :nm- *§&. 
'• sorts, we ■ should be' grateful for 
any factual account. , For my, part 
I should have beep even more gfeta- 
flil if . we could have been prOvIded 
vdth footnotea. '. It la tiftje.thnt fee 
sources: dtje listed m ft bibliography, 
.but Jc. would have been. convenient 
i to jcrlow on .which authorities tho 


Atmosphere, Weather and Climate 

Third Edition 

R G BARRY AND R J CHORLEY 

The continued success of the second edition ol this book, to- 
gether with the recent advances In meteorology and climatology, 
have encouraged the authors to make further substantial revisions. 
For this third edition lofty new or revised figures and plates have 
been Included as well as up-to-date references and specimen 
problems. The new male rial Includes major revision and addi- 
tions to the text. 

£5.30 University Paperback £2.90 

Before the Industrial Revolution 

European society and economy 1000-1700 
CARLO CIPOLLA ' 

The purpose ol this book is to provide an overall view ol p/e- . 
industrial Europe, and In particular a Ire ah interpretation of tha 
characteristics and evolution ol (Is economy ' ana society. The 
documentation ol these developments is based upon an analytical 
structure of economic theory that gives the book great coherence 
and clarity. Professor Clpolia shows the student of economics 
how much the -historical record oar Illuminate the basic concepts 
of modem economic analysis, while enabling the student of his- 
tory to bring an analytic framework to the data of the past. Finally, 
the author shows the complexity of the factors at play In iho 
development ol society and emphasizes the subtle but substantial 
role of Uib cultural environment and of human motivation. 

£6.25 University Paperback £2.90 

Computer end Statistical Techniques 
for Planners 

RICHARD S BAXTER 

Quantitative techniques are Increasingly Being applied by 
planners in their deolalon-maklng processes, and theBB tech- 
niques commonly need a computer solution. This book provides 
an Ideal text for those planners who are beaomlng Involved with 
Information and date-processing systems. 

A practical and uselul feature of this book' is that It contains' many 
computer software listings to support a number of statistical and 
data manipulation applications. A reference list Is appended to 
each chapter. 

£10.00 University Paperback £5.95 

Studies in African History No 12 

Sekou Toure’s Guinea ® 

LADIPO ADAMOLEKUN- 

This book Is the first oomprehonslve analysis In English' of the 
poet-independence developments In the weal African' Republic of 
Guinea. It la a aoholarly analysis of the different aspaoie of life 
In tha colintry : poIlUbai, economlo fftid social; 

26.00 ' Paperback £2.98 



When Marriage Ends 

A Sludy In Status Passage ' 

NICKY HART 

This book looks al the prooeas of .marital Breakdown on several 
'dimensions! Why do some marriages col lapse ? How does the ' 
Individual live through the transition between the^two states ol , 
being married and being alone ? And, perhaps most Important of 
all, what does It feel like *t6’ be without a partner In a soolety .- 
where merftafife la the horm 7 The author, who spent two yean, 
studying the members of a olub for thocdlvoroed and separated In • 
;an English city, provides a sociological account of how drvorcses . 
oops with an ordeal- that Impinges on BO' many aspens ’of thalc ; 
lives. . 

26.50 - - : So olftl Sotence PaperMi £3.26 \ 


The Urban Criminal : -.P > 

A Study jBhipMtf . v 

: • :Ci; : ; - K : 

-bSbit »• r based "dh inii wipidoaf ^udy;6f BffeHiiid whl^i " 

>.nlnhllnhl* mnnv nau fAAtuhna rtf fhn lirhnn nrlmn BDanQ. SflOSQiallV ■ 


■ beep tijp lpader ! of the . aVao&garde 
in title cooft^y. becaife -tha rmost 
--vocal, end ^Igo fee. tnost intolltaeh^ 
oppoiiBtit • o£‘ Roger Fry add Clive 


atrfebr Has i^Ied. ' Thus, When^ he 
.doscribaB 'a lutujiy. party >t;No, a 
. FJtwoy Street '-we. : are tbld ; fltftl' 
6ickerr arrived, in ; .high spirits., 
greeting .Qoennn : Wife k a cry or 

fGontofyr 

^ra T M^Q^^W^eibv^li' 
tian-was It? Not mine, 1 Hope. • 


><, IIW UVOH IB UHHv 1711 wi wv'wmi ■«wvi .WWIWMWi "V'T?* 

^ nlohllghia many new features Of the urban erfmo eoenOi eapecUslly 
the varying crime rate that exists between', various types. of hous- 
ing tenure, Important changes In housing legislation are dlsoussed : 

; In tho If et chapter of the book, .. 

. £ 8.60 SQOlaj aoienoe Paperback £3.'*0 ;* 
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‘•looks at the weys ln which the. processing agencies at the corn* 

. mbnlty, level fscftooifi' po.ofel Wotiwre/'.iifeaiatratttfj ■ reinforce, the ^ 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Everybody out 



By Stephcu Koss 


G. A. PHILLIPS : 

Tile (icncral Strike 

Tlic Policies of Industrial Conflict 

388pp. Weidcnfelii and Nicolson, 


Not with a ban* but a whimper, 
tbo General Strike of 1926 ended 
» abruptly and, la mast observers, 
as inexplicably as It had begun. No 
one, with the possible exception 
of a few hard-line politicians who 
had sought to hasten the .'inevit- 
ability and thereby to confront and 
subordinate the insurgent forces of 
trade unionism, was prepared for 
th«! nationwide stoppage on May j. 
1-Vwer still aiifirip.n eil ji.i swift col- 
lapse _ on tiio twelfib. Stanley 
Baldwin, whose habitual Indecisive- 
server! wily in enhance his 
rep i [ration for ini partiality, was as 
mudi caught off gunrd ns were the 
harried officials of the TOC, who 
reluctantly accepted responsibility 
without control. 

Literally a nlue days’ wonder, 
tiio General Strike generated pas- 
sion? that militated against any 
realistic assessment of its si Rnl fi- 


de tailed analysis, painstakingly re* ' 
scorched and judiciously argued, of 
Industrial relationships at a critical 
Juncture. 

At the risk of appearing ungrate- 
tui, there i .a cause for complaint 
that the baby has been discarded 
with die bathwater. Concentrating 
an the Interplay between insdtu- 
and between ifaa objectives 
which they evolved, sometimes 
spontaneously, Dr Phillips has pro- 
vided a curiously lifeless rendering 
that conveys Jmla sense of the 
human drama and pays scant atten- 
tion to tho conflicting motives of 
participants. As ho himself candidly 
admits, his "work may not prove 
6oaUy digestible **. It- Is. not that hla 
Interpretation is hard to swallow 
ao much as that tfaa ingredients, 
served virtually raw, require some 
strenuous mastication. 

Tho structure of tho book, with 
sub-divisions within sub-divisions, 
compounds the reader's difficulty. 
One must have prior acquaintance 
with the protagonists, who are 
usually left inadequately identified. 
w r 9 1 . at ® them to one another : one 
would have to know the story 
about the “famous Plymouth foot- 
ball match ” (between police and 
strikers) for Dr Phillips's allusions 
to mean anything; likewise, the 
untutored will not easily distinguish 


concc. Gun temporaries, variously 
motivated, found It mutually con- 
venient to obscure Its causes and 
to exRUfierptc its effects. Hist a Hans, 
following suit, have tended to 
Iiortray tho episode either in the 
moat garish colours as d post-lenten 
carnival or else in sombre black 
and white as a pitched battle be- 
tween the classes. 

G. A. Phillips's monograph is 
therefore to be welcomed as a con- 
scientious attempt to distil fact from 
legend. Discounting “strike propn- 
gnnda, and much subsequent his- 
tonograuhy”, the author has effcc- 
fivcly disposed of on a familiar 
EeiieraJwailon after another. Siml- 
lariy, lie has ignored the shop-worn 
anecdotes which were the staple of 
previous accounts. Tito result is o 


between Red Friday and Black - Fri- 
day or disentangle the SIC (Special 
c< ™ mltt ee) from the 
SOC (Strike Organization Commit- 
tee). References, many of which 
are explanatory as well as bibiio- 
ftrapmeru, arc interred In a mass 
Brave. Most seriously, however, the 
subtlety of Dr Phillips's argument 
Is not reflectod in his literary stylo. 
Without disputing his logic, ono 
may nevertheless deprecate bis 
tortuous prose : * 

{?- fPHGht die General 

Strike with Mule semblance of 


Ttiese stylistic deficiencies are 
especially surprising In a book that 
belongs to a series—" Radical Men, 
Movements and Ideas whose 
earlier titles have set a high stan- 
dard for ordered lucidity. Unlike 
2>. s „ companions in the sories, Dr 
Phillips apparently dpes not aspire 
to a popular readership. On the 
other hand, for the benefit of « those 
students of recent British history 
who may be required M to consult 
nis hook for the purpose of 
answering essay questions conven- 
tionally addressed to matters of 
cause and consequence”, he has 
taken the trouble to specify which 
sections and passages, contain "the 
framework of its argument”. What 
more defeatist ? The 
material which Dr Phillips has 
assembled is sufficiently important 
to deserve a careful reading, no less 
than a clear exposition. 

Making extensive use of official 
?nl“ ute k a ? d , reports, Dr PhiHips 
nos chronicled tho changes that 
occurred in trade union organiza- 
tion, attitudes, and tactics. A 
general strike, prematurely throat- 

a E b ^Tfix, ,os ^utra r ; 

and again during the franchise 
c ? m W. IBn °* 1866 -G7, acquired prac- 
ticability only in the light of struc- 
tural developments in the move- 
nient since the late 1880s, well 
before the term became current or 
me phenomenon recognizable ", 
• pre-1914 syndicalists con-' 

trlbuted a litany of slogans, but 
otherwise exerted little direct in- 
fluence on the events of the next 
decade. Instead it was 
the rapid numerical growth of 
the union movement during the 
post-war boom, in conjunction 
with the weakness of the Labour 
Party in parliament after die 

1Q1D t i ■ 


purpose, the government fought 
it with none at all, save the sterile 
and pointless satisfaction of 
punishing an apologetic militancy 
mid the freedom gained to con- 
nnue to ignore responsibilities it 
found too laborious to assume. 


semblance of evident tem 


1918 election, (that] created an 
evident temptation to use indus- 
trial action for purposes hitherto 


unconsidercd. * ' . 

.Until 1920, against a background 
of full employment and rising union 
membership, organized labour 
relied on traditional methods, 
collective bargaining and sectional 
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Kenneth Clark, with ids extraordinary skill far relating art to: 
life, examines lands tap? pointing as a separate branch of art Ha' ! ' 
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with l 5*h Van Go , Bh ’ C65 »h n e and Seurat. A pew edition! 
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By H. A. Clegg 


! J. DAVID BDELSTBIN and 
MALCOLM WARNER ; ‘ 

Comparative Union Democracy . 
Sraanization and Opposition in 
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British and American Unions-. 
378&P- Allen arid Unwin . £14.50. 

Published in 
19m S. M. Lipset, M. Trow and J. 
Coleman replaced Micheb’s " Iron 
law of oligarchy ” with an almost 
equally pessimistic theory of trade* 
8° v L ermuent. in contrast to 
Michels they conceded that- demo- 
cracy — -which they defined as "the 
institutionalization of opposition 
IS possible In trade unions, but their 
Investigation of the . International 
Typographical -Union in America 
indicated that the . conditions i of 
i u moc J racj f fcare hard to meeh 
2.TCS?! 0 *u J* l“*htutionalizod |n 
the ITU through an /acknowledged 
two-party system, and no oi 
union possesses all the fat’ 


stoppages, which worked well i 
enough. Then, in October of that , 

£ ear, a climatic change occurred ”. 
leserted by the railwaymen and 
tiie transport workers, their erst- 
while partners in the Triple 
Alliance, the miners were forced 
to submit to an unsatisfactory wage 1 
settlement. The demand grew more 
Insistent for a general strike— Tom 
Mann naively supposed that "one 
week would be enough ” — end, in 
1924, the TUC adopted a proposal 
to this effect “as an inexpensive - 
gesture of solidarity M . The follow- 
ing year, the establishment of an 
Industrial Alliance seemed to 
f J fcw "^toncy. Yet Dr 
rnillips, taking his cue from Ernest 
. Beyin, does notjjump to obvious 
conclusions.-; “The- Alliance was 
not conceived ... to fulfil any single 
purpose , he has insisted. "Tiie 
enthusiasm for joint action which 

unquafifled. ,,WaS n0Vel nor 

t . An examination of conditions In 

COfli Ji'^ ustry Promote 
Dr Phillips to criticize the studied 
vagueness of the Samuel Report and 
tho abject failure of the Government 
to taka remedial action. But the 
most successful portions of his book 
are those devoted to the conduct 
of the strike on both sides, includ- 
ing the rival publicity machines that 
were hastily improvised. The author 
•. doe f not emphasize, much • less 
•exploit, the elements of comedy and 
: irony. (The gaffe of the British 
• Gazette . the Government’s news- 
paper, in repotting the large will 
. °“ o north-east coal-owner is 
recorded only among the refer- 
i ences.) Nevertheless, the many 
i underlying paradoxes of the situa- 
tion do not go unnoticed. Although 
1 « obvious that “no general 
1 ? 9P u,d fae wholly effective 

which i did not threaten civil war 
1 or inflict hardship upon the work- 
, n® Wl", the General Coun- 
1 cH of the TUC was quick to proffer 
i assistance In the maintenance of 
■ vital services. Although Baldwin 
f jSjgl* decisive" part in “the 
l Laoinefs failure to produce any 

r the workers 

- which its members work if they re 
are not there already. By contrast ai 
. Professor Bdelstein and Professor 
5 ^l r °, er Uet features of union con- 
- sntutions which unions can adopt 
or . reject as they please— although 
of course the social structure of 

, a s.r.-s sLBtsa 

tutional arrangements. The list in- 
eludes methods of voting, metlioda 
of selecting full-time ofijeers.-the 
. structure of the union hierarchy. 

i Q / ea ? i2ado j?j “d the com- 

« position of union coitrerences, 

i A Jhe central task which they set 

1 Wr 18 ! 0 test the relation 
ahip between these and other feo- 

j “f 10 ? government and the 

• °LS^ CI P B1 opposition for 

3 0$*°-** offices" 

An,ar ican and thirtv- 
one British unions. A 1 battery of > 

1 items 91 !? W showa tha t moat 
i j* , toe list turn out to bn 

f WnH d t Q° S B PrOporSon-of^yotea 
^ WW. to the leading opposition- 
candidates. Among tiie items which 
1 * eo 7 to be srrongly^related to mS 
r opposition i British unions 


’ fruitful • suggestinns during ft. 
courso of negotinilons ”, and ind^ 
must bear personal responsibilta 
for the punitive intent of die Tre* 
Disputes A.ct of 1927, he so me ho* 
retained liis “ i in perishable reputs 
tion as a peace-lover ”, Although 
General Council might well have 
been dissuaded from strike action 
by government ugoms either “ntort 
enterprising or more machiavellian 
in negotiatio n ”, It emerged ffom 
the ordeal "sure that tbo enter- 
prise had been morally justified ”, 
the continuing lock-out of the 
miners notwithstanding. 

But doubtless tho most remark- 
able feature of the General Strike 
was Its “almost total absence oi 
revolutionary attributes ”, The Got- 
ernment might depict itself as the 
defender *of the constitution, but 
neither political nor social lnstitu- 
tions stood in any serious danger. 
‘The general strike had never "been 
regarded as a revoimiunary wea- 
pon”, but rather as a defensive 
mechanism, according to Dr Phlllipi 
‘Its lineaments were moulded by 
its confined and modest purposes.* 

Those who stood at the periphery 
were more prompt to learn its 


lessons titan those who were actively 
engaged. Along with J. R. Clyaei 
mid, for that matter, certain com- 
munist spokesmen, Ramsay Mc- 
Donald perceived that a ganwil 
strike was fundamentally irrelevant 
for industrial purposes: “It li 
clumsy and ineffectual. It has no 
goal which when reached can bo 

regarded as victory I hope that 

toe result will be a thorough recon- 
sideration of trade union tactics." 
MacDonald was subsequently grad- 
tied by a shift from industrial to 
political activity, and by n refine- . 
inent in trade-union vocabulary, 

“ In the end ”, Dr Phillips hat 
concluded, “ the General Strike 
merits historical study less for 
what it changed in the labour move- 
ment, than for what it repealed of 
the unchanging.” On that score, hla 
survey makes a particularly valuable 
contribution. But If, in the lasK 
analysis, the results were decidedly 
meagre, surely that imposes a great 
obligation to explain what all the - 
fuss was about. 


uhtoos, including some of tho larg- 
est— In which the executive body 
appoints to tiie top posts, 

not follow', that union# 
which do not hold periodic elec- 

■jmSfn., im ,0 P posts are to he 
wrv«en off, as undemocratic. Their 
“ "'“y be able to influence 
policy through elected conference 
*2“ oxocutive committees, and by 

In Ju!^ i30S l de5 - C^sequMtily 
an adequate theory of ikidon 
gMnocracy caanet rely qn k, single 


identified ns promoting this 

rorm of government In tha lTOt 
'Jg: vJd.lifcita Edel- 

. ityhl lb Hioy accept tiie 1 

_£4pkM riaw.that union democracy 
entails , .the ' possibility of imlw 
^‘being d «oated la HectioS! 
they believe this possibility exists 
«ro "close electoral 
contests, for top union, posts. It 
does not- require a two-party sys- 
tem,j | ° r : even electoral dSts^S 

llmuT i^5 l c lo®e-run votes 
SJJSS ' 1 to® leaders of the poasibi- 

sive^t?'^ 10 Wfe , ^ ,ern l r cspon. 

Pessimistic list of factors 
conducive to union democracy; con- 

the ISilir uf todustry, emphasizing 
to® iugh . degreo . of social conta» 

Kl nt h wrkrn 

’ Jbd Ofc.-the jjob * the security, high 
' - .^Jtrinsle J f interest; ■ w • 

rblaHond witS ' 


^ .PPP 0 *]^ 011 /Tn. -I British- unions 
IS i.*2i ejd8te 5f^ , °l E two top posts 
?^ a r ° U |% oqwa- standing (auclV as 
too Engineers’ „ presidency and 


secretaryship) as against a; single 

i top- 'Pint; a relatively large 
^barj riected national olficffa 

StJwThi c °P 1 P«dtora for. the top 
?■*«) v ^0 , Rower to '■ 'disc has or 
JSgP^nd the 'top : officer, and the 
effectiveness or \ the System of 

unRfi? 1 iSS , lnemb ®‘'* aggrieved by 
union decisions (both checks on 
the abuto of power). . n - 

But tiiere are problems in this 
toirty-one British 
toejode sixteen which (at 

Si® e ?l° n 8tud y) bold peno- 
mc ejections fqr top posts, and fit 

EjA 11,6 su ccess/ul candi- 

bod permanent tenure. The 

group, but raceiyed^no Kendal 
group in 

anq as, oft« as npt 1 m the wronc 
' ^ ■ la". I not . surprising 

'well cquple ef decades— 

1 Ohd Rich tiie Succession ■ bf : rii« : 


j ^ o<y qn a. sinaie 

measura of ■ democracy. .It\must 

^ e »a, Woni i i or ^? ve . ra * “ensures. 

irii^' key featoree of unftm r 
must be thsted before • 
caH the “ organ- 

»*y- .; Of .-trade union 
SSJJTSiL ■ n J - ™ established. 
?>ey. deserve credit for their dial- 

fe e h^v« W i h9dox P e “lmism, hut 

which they include 
deal with the Engineeri and the -' 
Mtoeworkers. Jf they had * 

mpre ready to acknowledge^® .' 

hS? r nr-d° ° f factiDnfi toey® might 
mora at tontion. to the. 
^ Process In conference# 
the executive commKtees, 

toe content of their argu- 
ment; Its presentation also deserves 
Any book # deaUng wi;h 

°^. 1 * ,i ons in ?wo coun- 
J* bound to contain errors— 
out nor so many. Someone should 

?rX.i1£P ted 'xj le P 1 * 0 *” prehensible 
fjeotoncee, odd -also those -which 
cannot mean what they say. Thera 

attem pt to explain to /' 
’ '"'bat. thB mathematical / 

l bou K although that/.; 
have been done. -Iff- •; 
1 8SLfc adyised to. skip. tbe ’ i 
secljon^ whkh . ; provides the ■. elyU , 
Sie dase fte is asked to 
accept Comparative ^ Union Defnoc- 




Jo’s other sisters 


By Patricia Beer 


LDU1SA MAY AI.COTT : 

Behind a Mask 
The Unknown Thrillers 
Edited by Madeleine Stern 
277pp. W. H. Allen. £4.50. 


Little IVauteu is a treatise on the 
repression or suppression of the 
instincts. _ The March household 
fizzes with bottled-up violence. 
Munneo, hy her own account, has 
been a lifelong sufferer from mur- 
derous Impulses, which she has 
remorselessly — and wronghendedly 
we would of enurse now think — 
schooled herself to check by a sys- 
tem of folding her Jips tight to- 
gether, going out of. the room and 
giving herself a little shake for be- 
ing so weak and wicked. In this 


get her, going out of. the room and 
giving herself a little shako for be- 
ing so weak and wicked. In this 
campaign of suppression she has en- 
listed ncr husband who puts his 
finger on his lips and looks at her 
with a kind but sober face when she 
is about to break out. The littlu 
women themselves arc surprisiuply 
aggressive : tlmt is, their aggression 
is perfectly consistent with realism ; 
tho surprise comes from the way 1 l 
is glossed over, it is true that Jo's 
attempt to murder Amy, when she 
lets her skate on ice she knows to 
be thin, is given proper weight, but 
Jo’s dropping of tiie infant Amy in- 
to the coal-box, thereby permanently 
flattening her nose, is presented as 
a comic accident. Amy’s burning of 
Jo’s irreplaceable book of stories is 
treated leniently end when darling 
Beth (“Littje Tranquillity ”) lets her 
canary starve and he Is found “ with 
his little claws pathetically ex- 
tended. as if imploring the food for 
want. or which he had died”, we are 
expected not to censure but to con- 
dole. 

Behind a Mask consists of four 
novelettes written by Louisa May 
Alcot-t in the 18G0s, the decade 
'which culminated in the publica- 
tion of Little Womeiit Inside the 
four righteous and cosy walls of 
which she was to be' encapsulated 
for ever. In these four stories 
hardly unyoue suppresses .anything 
except for • reasons of calculated 
self-interest and with an eye to the 
main chance. Adults hurl their 
fellow creatures into deeper gulfs 
than coal-boxes and imperfectly 
frozen lakes. Siblings have no in- 
hibitiods about attacking each 
other. la the title-story Edward 
sees the girl he loves turning to 
-Another, who happens to be bis 
brother Gerald : 

In a paroxysm of blind wrath, 
he caught up a large pruning 
knife left there by the gardener 
and would have dealt his brother 
a fatal Wow had he not warded it 
off with his arm. The stroke 
fell. , . . The blood pouted from 
a deep wound in his .arm. show* 
- lug by its rapid flow that aiti 
artery had - been severed. 

1 ‘ Whereas in Little Women every- 
ohe spends twenty-four hours a day 
frying to be gqod, in Behind a Mask 
most people devote themselves to 
being oad. Jean Muir, . heroine of 
the title-story.- for instance, sits up 
lhte at nigh* in her room, drinking, 
as she works out her unedlfylng 


plans. Bin the Stories tire liy no 
means Loudly ii mural. Although the 
bounds of morality are further flung 
Lhan we arc accustomed to in nine- 
teen th-centnry fiction, there are 
llmiis. There is a moral Tom 
Tiddler's ground where people may 
go too far and gc-t caught. The 
heroine of “ Pauline's Passion and 
Punishment ” sets out to avenge 
herself on a faithless lover, and Is 
getting along splendidly with her 
nasty machinations, apparently with 
the author's entire approval, until 
she oversteps the mark and, as tiie 
title states, is punished, Sir Jasper, 
In “ The Abbot's Ghost, or Maurice 
Treherne’s Temptation , also goes 
too far. His card-slinrning and 
forgery, in which he implicates and 
ruins his innocent cousin, end ill 
his being thrown from his horse 
and killed. 

However Vindictive 1 end ' self- 
seoklng the heroines may be they 
have a code of their own and there 
is something touching about the way 
they play tiio game at last. Jean 
Muir and Edith Snowdon (of “ The 
Abbot's Ghost”) cunningly end 
cynically entrap old men for their 
money and social pnsltion. But when 
these little women promise to be 
good wives we believe them. It is 
disarming : had Reeky Sharp been 
kind to Rawdcni we should have 
furgiven her everything. 

The liveliness of the womeu 
characters and the spirited part they 
play in the sex war contribute 
greatly to our enjoyment of the 
books. And they do not have to be 
hoydens. Assuming, if necessary, a 
touch of rouge and a few strate- 
gically placed false teeth they can 
be beautiful, graceful nineteenth- 
century womeu. But the stories have 
other virtues : brisk dialogue; strong 
plots and genuine suspense : Jean 
very nearly fails, Pauline very 
nearly succeeds. And there is 
always someone to identify with— 
who wants to be Marhiee nowadays ; 
or Jo ? The backgrounds all seem 
exotic, whether the action takes 
place in the tropics or England : 
gltosfs, blood ancl thunder know no 
Fr on tiers 

And there is an abundance of all 
tiiree. A Icon owes a harmless, 
indeed a flattering, debt to the 
worst excesses of the nineteenth- 
century British novel, and particu- 
larly those of Dickens and Charlotte 
Brontfi ; 

The winter dusk gathered early 

.... A loud, long shriek echoed 

through the hall. The young 

ladies clung to one another 

aghast, for mortal terror was in 

the cry, and a deadly silence fol- 
lowed It. 

It Is implausibly explained that a 
servant is having a tit. The gentle- 
men appear on the scene, to take 
charge, counsel and console. They 
are surely headed by Mr Rochester 
ill his dressing gown, 

Madeleine Sterli offers a helpful 
introduction. Some of her phrases 
are rather unfortunate (Alcott 
“took her pan as her bridegroom” 
and thereafter “ lived (n her ink- 
stand ”} but her account of the 
circumstances in which the stories 
were composed, and of the periodi- 
cals in which they were . first pub- 
llslied, ,is very interesting. ~ . 


The squalor and the pity 


By Paul Bailey 


GIORGIO B ASSAM : 

The Smell of Hay 
Translated by William Weaver 
193pp. Weid enfold and Nicolson. 
£3.95. 


Giorgio Bassani was almost forty 
when lie began writing fiction. His 
must have been a long and diffi- 
cult literary apprenticeship— a mat- 
ter of finding a style with which to 
convey his sense of what James 
called " the infinite pity and trag- 
edy of all the past ”. The past, in 
Bassnni’s case, meant his own boy- 
hood and youth in provincial Italy 
between the wars, and the- pity and 
tragedy were those that faced a 


young Jew who had come of age at 
roughly the same time as Italian 
fascism. Tho painful events of that 
time lied to be recollectod in the 
disinterested stato of mind condu- 
cive to the croation of imaginative 
literature. 

■ Giorgio Bassani's novels and 
stories tell one a great deal about 
the Giorgio Bassani who grew up 
in Ferrara hi the 1920s and 1930s. 
He is. unashamedly, an autobiogra- 
phical novelist — a writer deter- 


mined lo come to grips with n self 
thnt_ was. Yet there is no broust- 
beating, no self -justif [cation, no 
easy agonizing in Ills work. The 
narrative tone Is measured, ironic, 
sceptical ; the nurru tor a shrewd 
observer of the society about him: 
ho is more “ eye " tlian " I ”, One 
enjoys the company of this decent, 
and studious boy, youth and man. 

The Smell of Huy is made up of 
ten stories — ail written in the last 
few years — and the early novella 
The Gn/if-Riutnied Eyeglasses (Gti 
occhiali d'oro was previously trans- 
lated, by Isabel Quigly, as The 
C old-Ri turned Spectacles — W i 1 1 i am 
Weaver’s translation is of u revised 
text), I suspect that tiie reader 
coining fresh lo Bassunl will not be 
greatly ini pressed by the stories, 
finding them slight, anecdotal, ton 
allusive, To be properly appre- 
ciated, some knowledge of the ear- 
lier books — particularly , Five 
Stories of Ferrara — Is necessary; 
deeper acquaintance with the 
milieu adds to the pleasure these 
brief, laconic talcs afford. The title- 
story. In particular, and another 
called "Rawhide” are paeric distil- 
lations of themes Bassani lias dwelt 
on at length In his novels. The new 
reader, though, can do no better 
than to start with The Gold- 
llinmietl Eyeglasses. More than the 
rightly famous Garden of the Finzi- 
Cmumts (in Britain and America 


News from nowhere 


By Aiuie Duch&ie 


J. B. PRIESTLEY ; 

Found, Lost. Found 
or The English Way of Life 
135pp. Heinemann. £2.90. 

The Happy Dream 
35pp. Cheltenham : The Whitting- 
ton Press. Cloth £12, leather £45. 


bodies so often do ”. He rejects, 
of course, sturdily, any " hope ” 
of immortality ; he is always 
cnssedly scrupulous. The essay, 
none the less, conveys elation : Mr 
Priestley is a consummate reporter. 
(Beautifully prod need — ha ndtnade 

paper, hand-sewn signatures — at just 
under three pages per £1 in the 
cheaper version, the book contains a 
baffling error on page 2, about day- 
dreamers tending “to drift into a 
realm of compliant but dim goddes- 
ses, a masterbatory [sic] world Or 
Is it a pun?) 




JANE Gft,LIiSP3E > , • 

A Real House 

224pp. Peter Davie?. £3.5$, j / /.‘ } 

Fresh and keen; from g Christian 
commune In the depths of Glouces- 
tershire, eir- drop- out Rimoh Baxter 
arrives at. dusk before : the arts de- 
partment of an unnamed'; hojth’erq. 
university, Although “not of the 
temperament to thrust himself any-, 
where ”, hp manages to. make ■ his 
way, with r the h^Ip of God, through 
. the eddies of plastic bags, scraps of 

B ives pnd cigarette packets. 

the campus, and 1 moves in 
»up. of i. students .at their, 
digs. . > We follow Simon' 
hla religious., musing and 
pts to bring the Students to< 
4 while .religion fadeg gs 
. Simon finds his**, true “sfetf with the 
.holppf Paql, a " soggy ” thirty r qieht- 
■ ywr-old : biographer - .and recluse - 
wpva.fnatoer complex.- - But .this: 


'la ’ - Tjotfingi ‘ hI4 coffee "cuP ' on' a 

E oyffe by the fender”: "Does Paul 
iva me ? . I . Does he ? '* This idea 
not proving congenial, before we 
know \vhere we are Simon has gone 
back to, Gocj, abandoning the 'now 
crashed Paul, aqd everyone else be- 
sides. Religion,...' it seems, is a 
pretty Selfish occupation, and the 
younger generation, who pay no tip- 
sfrvice to hypocritical adult values,' 
do well -to avoid it. When one of the 
group, commits suicide they feel rid 

g uilts-" they had not been educated 
Ito it ”—*and Sljpon’s self-question- 
ings are iperdly "morbid sblfr 
dramatization • Nobody— Gpd, 
parents^ students; or ex-drop-butfr— 
can communicate, and it appears 
that the most that can be hoped for 
;Is to share, tho fate of Simon’s 
noglectod imothtr ■’*. And v father i 
They .ilay' on their hacks star big at 
thovinvlslble celling. They shared ‘at 
>ieasf the J -difficulty of copimunlca- 
■titfft, if neither , qf them' wholly syip- 
pathlUed. iWtb Itjri the other/’ Jane 
Gillespie's epueem wjth lack- of com- 
munication unfortunately, communi- 
■ qettes . itself ‘ only fitfully td die 
Slides*, y i /• \jj * -„V« c • -,-vy ; Vvj V.& 
- Vqniif*'.- A&lse- . .ill: • '-» Ifi i Kit'd Jf I* - 1 [' I 


A vexation that the more typical 
— nnd more interesting — of tho two 
hooks by J. B. Priestley appearing 
this month should be cordoned off. 
Inside a limited edition. This is 
The Happy Dream, a shore essay 
straight from the old fumed oak. 
Found, Lost, Found, by contrast. 
Is a novel which makes a very milci 
venture indeed into the picaresque 
and, more disappointingly, does not 
live up to Its subtitle. Its hero, 
Dekkor, Is a civil servant, divorced, 
drinking quantities of gin to “keep 
him floating through the dny” In 
London’s jungle, where his " bam- 
boo hut ” is a West Ken bod- 
sit. “There Isn’t another steamer 
for a couple of months, and Pm 
waiting for news from homo”, he 
says ait tine outset : " It’s a terrible 
thing to know you’re at home and 
yet to feel you’re waiting for news 
from home.” 

Unfortunately— one. would, rather 
he Bad grappled with fate -In West 
Ken — he meets a young woman 
Who says that if he wants her. as 
he does, - he must look for her, 
somewhere in England, as she Is 
going to ground. The search occa- 
sions many encounters, with her 
employers and friends, her abun- 
dance of aunts,- end people in trains, 
til* most ' plausible of whom Is 
a geptismao hoping to... flood 
Britain with. cKhap -smuggled 

demonstrator*, « right-wing garden- 
party, and a French film director. 
The “English way of life” is mom 
complex, now, than this. • 

The Happy preotti, on the other 
hand, allows us to overhear, some- 
thing frequently fruitful, andj always 
agreeable,; . which, is Mr. Priestley 
knocking about among hut. own. 
thoughts. ,.,He '.5.had, recently, ... ai) • 
■into'nsow hAppy—bli8sfal-— dreatii- , 

-Ha was Idling, ffrsf,. arouild ail undif- 
f erentteted ' .Gdm b rl dg'e, 'V faceless, 
congenial 'company ; .then climbing 
a glppe .m aniuridirrefentJqteci &le of 
• -.Wight always under a ; . rpdL 

: anfly mild, kind sun ; lids , ’experl-' 

. ended rrilnd . In a youiig botjy. The 
conjunction of dll these engendered. 


Bassani is still bring tuiitc-il as 
“ the author of...”, as llimigh he 
had written nothing else), this 
bleak story strikes me us Ills master- 
piece. 

When it first nppenred nearly 
twenty years ago, The Gold-Rinmwd 
Eyeglasses was compared with 
Mann’s Death in Vemce. Superfi- 
cially. they have something in com- 
mon : both of. them describe t lie 
disintegration of a hitherto respec- 
table man who becomes obsessed 
with a physically beautiful, aud 
finally unattainable, boy. There tlic 
resemblance begins and ends. 
Mann's novella is an allegory about 
the artist's need to create works of 
beauty as complete ns nature's; 
Uassani’-s deals with loneliness and 
isolation hi a stifling!? repressive 
bourgeois society. The young narra- 
. tor is slowly and subtly case aside 
uy his “friends” when it becomes 
clear that Mussolini Is going to 
emulate Hitler's antisemitism ; tiie 
homosexual doctor, Athos Fadigatl, 
loses Ills job when ho makes his 
desiros too obvious in public — the 
two men maintain an awkward, sus- 
picious relationship which grows In 
understanding as society’s antag- 
onism Increases. Bassani never 
satirizes the persecutors — -bo sees 
them, rather, ns individual victims 
of a despicable regime. The book is 
at its most subtle and suggestive 
when It is dealing with these time- 
serving, cowardly people: the 

utnbitious young student, Nifio Bot- 
tecchiarl, who ultimately cannot 
refuse to “ salute with the upraised 
right arm ", and the social-climbing 
Signora . Lavczzoli cooing over the 
virtues of Ii Duco, "are tiie crea- 
tions of a master. So, too, is the 
character of Deliliers, the youth to 
whom Fadigati gives both love and 
money — ills synthetic, swaggering 
charm Is horribly recognizable. One 
of those high-class tarts for ever 


m ovuiiibuv, tmflKgciing 

charm is hopriblv recognizable. One 
of those high-class tarts for ever 
insisting on his " maleness ”, his 
type can still be encountered oh 
tiie Via Veneto or In toe Piazza 
Navomt. The Gold-Rimmed Eye- 
glasses is as quietly authoritative on 
the subject of moral squalor as It 
Is on the rorer, but equally lasting, 
one of human dignity. 


May Books 

DONALD E. WESTLAKE 

Two Much! 

“Admirably entertaining . . . Fast, sardonic and cheerful’ 1 . 
Sunday Express ■ -^ 3*75 

DAVID MARLOW 
I Loved You Wednesday 
A zany, clever, poignant love story from a new author on the 
Hodderlist, £3-50 

ELIZABETH CADELL 
Game in Diamonds . 
Undercurrents of mystery, rivalry and romance in die 
apparent calm of the English countryside, £$&$ 

PHILIP McCUTCHAN 
Blood Hun East 

A new Simon Shard suspense novel by the author oiA Very 
Big Bang., . £ 3**5 

ALAN CAILLOU 

- . The Cheetahs 

A classic study of primitive man's instinct for survival and 
. his relationship wjthfyscnvironment. £3.40 

. DOROTHY LAIRD ; ^ 


...Jung: and:. Dunne apd the other' 

• Subliminal' cartographer? briefly add 
: don brio. >■ " We know fairly well;”* ■ 
he., says.j here, " a-J body/ quite 
vdlffetoptftbm toe Ooa .we habitually, 
cirt around ,wljh us ft: dreflth-body 
: whi ch, ''--for;-, all" ’! ita riimitatiotiS, 
'i-ddrenfc'. bore iter, a^. tWi*. ordhwrjp; 

. .«<■ ff 1 J.-iU ^rV id- ! tvtf #-**■■ .♦••XMfji'. 


\\\ Theflrat Royal t'froto diidiii'Anrte 

PENIS PITTS 
Target Manhattan 

The city of New Vork held to ransom; by a super tank«j 
wmputeriscd attd programmed to explode in a devastating 

paul kavAjNagh ■ ■ ” 

v Not Cornin’ Home to You 
!' B flsed or ah actual inc idem 1 liAro erica in the -19505, 9 novel 
: as compelling ns Bamk cmd CIyde. ; £3,30 

. IAN CAMERON- : -Ai-' ; 

, ; The White Ship 

; j An' Ancient ship's log, gold bullion, earthquakes nnd 
• ' 1 violence, once, again Ian Cameron has written a wonderful 
; ” story of lid venture, f . ;; ; ' £3^0 

v- MI<^AEL GaBERT : 

']r>t °f theTwelfth 
q ^..'AS^idjaly cbntriVedpldtfromam^sfcr prthesUsjbehj.fil Hnd 
$?■> ’crihle nov^,and ifltsr-dass sucqcSsqhfip Ft^hPom. X3.25 
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Americanado 

By Walter Allen 


KI.AJNE SlhlhUtCK ami HUBERT 
tV ALES U N ttdllors) : 

Steinbeck: A Life in Letter? 
9QSpp. lleiiiemanu. £8. 


This book consists of some S50 
letters, together wiili brief extracts 
from many niuro, written during the 
couiso of .Steinbeck's writing life 
mid selected, according to the edi* 
inis, from several thousand. They 
1 r .how a man who was abnrn writer, 
grow up, lived, mid died .1 writer, 
" hre, lilting, feeling, thinking, spc.ik- 
iiijj, por/urmiug every auinu nf hit 
liie, only ns time votary Onu niity 
1 vim tier at tlto iminlicr oE letters ho 
wrote, hut us n young mmi he lived 
ivmoiti from inciropolitoii centres, 
ivus inhibited by the tnk-piinnu mid, 
most inipnrt.int, wrote letters oach 
morning us a menus of wanning him- 
self up for the day’s stint nf ccunpn- 
stilun. lie told a friend : “ There is 
a difference bet mum writing letters 
and answering them.” In this cnl- 
lection wo get the letters rather than 
the answers. 

In 1936, a novel of his (it seems 10 
have been either Tortilla Flat or In 
Dubious Buttle) having been pub- 
lished In London, ho wrote to Eliza- 
beth Otis, Ids literary agent, who 
was then Miss Otis to him but was 
to become one of his closest friends 
and confidantes : 

English criticism always amazes 
mo because they consider us so 
foreign. I never tbinlc of the 
English as so strango. There Is a 
Mexican word — Americanado. It 
aooms literally A mar leaned but by 
connotation queer, unusual, un- 
palatable. incomprehensible, 
. crazy. That Is the way tiio Eng- 
lish think of us too. 

One sees what ho . meant, for no 
American writer could hava been 


When I was sixteen I differed 
with my parents and walked away 
and got a job on a ranch where 
they didn't give a damn whether 
I was sixteen or not. I slept in 
the lumk house with all die oilier 
bonds, got up at four-thirty, 
cleaned my stall, and saddled or 
harnessed horses depending 011 
the job, ate my beefsteak for 
breakfast and went to work, and 
the work day was over whan you 
could no longer see. I learned 
a great deal on that job, things 
F have been using ever since. I 
got ,1 simm: of values I have never 
lust hut shove nil I became free. 
Once I could do that, make my 
pay with my own hands, nobody 
could ever push me around aguin. 
Also I learned about men, how 
Mime are good and some arc had, 
how most are sonic or bath. And 
1 learned about money, and how 
hard it is to get. On that ranch 
there wasn’t: one soul who knew 
my family or gave a damn. It 
-wouldn’t hava Siren so good if 
there had been. I think that until 
a boy is put out nil Ids own, ha 
hasn’t u chance to be a man. A 
kind of pride comes with it and 
u kind of humility also. I think 
the best gift I could give my &on 
is that fierce sense nf Independ- 
ence. Very few American kids 
ever get the dtanco to havo it. 
Even fewer English kids. But Stein- 
beck was bom in California when 
frontier-values still held, born, in 
other words, In tha Promised Land. 
Because of this, it duplicated, for 
Steinbeck at least, the values of 
the eastern seaboard at an curlier 
time. lie was tha lioir as a writer 
to Whitman and Emerson. He con- 
tained multitudes and he contra- 
dicted himself, and nt times one is 

3 tod to say of bis work what 
er said of Whitman’s : “ Be- 
cause a prairie is wide, therefore 



The Tcrwlui 


Igers.Oiark family, Arkansas, 1938 "were photographed by the painter, Ben Shahn, as pai 
the Farm Security Administration during the Depression. Over a hundred of his photoera 

inrifG thrill in thn F/lOO Art Hfiff/Ifun nt nua Tl.* I_J_ 


more Americanado. Despite his Cali- debauchery is admirable, and 
l-foruian origins, he reminds .one of, because is long, 

tiud-nlneteonih-ccntury Easterners, therefore every American la God.’ 1 


hild-nlneteonth-ccntury Easterners. 
He was the victim of the work- 
etlilc } ho knew this, saw its absurd- 
ity and lamented that It should be 
.so;. but when he was not working 
he was guiltily miserable. His whole 
background in life and letters made 


background in life and letters made 
him,, inevitably, different from any. 
of hia. English contemporaries. In 
a letter* written towards the end of 
his -life he writes : 


flier afore ■ every Ameflcan la God.” 
His art, in the first and more 
fruitful half of his career, was based 
on a paradox; lie was an Indivi- 
dualist preaching a variant of Whit- 
man's “ en-mosse ” and Emerson’s 
over sold. The. onriy loiters contain 
many statements of this, the dearest 
being his belief “that the group is 
an individual asboundaried. as diag- 
nosable, as dependent- on its units 


Victors and vanquished 


y$i 

■ mi- ■ 


■ By Philip Taylor; 

•i’-jOIIN SELBy-t •' ' 

. The Conquest of The American 
.•West r,* •- ' 

. ,?70pp A Hon and llniviiu £5.95 

,0n the jacket is &' Main. -Street 
- . scene with wagoiis, arid the fidosl 

f motogroph within shows .a* prosper* 
or panning for gold 5 but*- -John 
' , Selby uses the word n conquest .*■ Uv 
i* narrow sense. Tho first qunrfeb 
• ; or his ungos tell the stow of tho 
ulna valley In tho lute eighteenth 
. century aud tho early nineteenth 
r* ‘ha ■ Vatican West . for 


French In their birch-bark .canoes, 
. add - Jesuits . enduring : martyrdom, 
• are equally qllgiblp for inclusion, 
for the conquest begqii: long before 
tiiero was a United States. Back, 
woodsmen -making clearings with 


“f i' . j „ — ,.s ; 7 — *• uni ntmuu&rt uitt pnotagrapns — siumn 

of American small-lawn life, of impoverished farming people, of the early years of the Depression in Net 
1 ark Cup. mid of prison life— show great technical mastery in addition to an intuitive sympathy uiith thei 
subjects, Shahn himself believed photography to be at least as important morally as artistically. To 1-enH 
and communicate was his ami, as well as " to abstract the forms ” behind what he saw; in this respect k 
was influenced by Cartier-Bresson, whom he knew in New York in 1933. 

and as independent of its units’ It is with such considerations in him to advise the president, as l 
individual natures, aa the human mind that one begins to ask of this continued to do from time to (h 
unit, or man, is dependent on his selection of Steinbeck's letters nues- for the rest of his life. He had 
„ a, td yet is independent of tiong it cannot answer. One feels kind of avuncular relationship nt 
• . the heed in other words, for an Mrs Kennedy after the assassinatii 

The belief is dramatized particu- accompanying biography, much the of her husband j he was a eta 
larly in In Dubious Battle and The editors running commentary does friend of Adlai Stevenson, for wixs 
Grapes of Wrath and it gives his "2* s 5 . £ V 1 , the , “ r f 1 1 . half of his he wrote speeches : and later he m 
characters and actions a dignity of life Steinbeck's absorbing interest on terms of amiability’, with Pres 
their own j if his human beings are outside writing was marine biology, dent Johnson. He went to Ruid 

scarcely distinguished from ani- “’d his notions of group-man seem sami-offidally, and, later, tbOfli 

mnls, at least tltey have the dignity to have come from this. nam, where, having at first Sv 

of animals. It is when they must be But here the letters give us very P<>«ed the war, he found he v 
individualized that tho mind re- little detailed information, and no opposed to it. 
volts, for men Steinbeck’s language clear picture emerges of his men- He was suspicious of his w. 
becomes less than adequate and tor in biology Edward C. Ricketts, success. He feared the conferrs 
suggests the phony, as at Casys who seems to nave been the greatest on him of the Nobel Prize as d 
prayer over Qrampa Joadla corpw.i, 'tingle influence on him. In tills Idas of death; he wrote, before! 
This ol* man jus* Eyed a life an' sense, the books subtitle is a mis- bad been offered it: “I should! 
jus 1 died out of it. I don’t know nomer: we- need a life of Steinbeck scared to death to receive it >•' 

whether he was good or bed, but in order fully to understand the it has seemed to me that the n 

that don’t matter much. He was letters, ceivers never do a good nor courtf 

“ n i d ,£5**, u ma 2 er ?: Nowhere is this more evident P I( * Q work nftorweri 

£2?™ thim when W0 try w come to some JJ. 0 / 1 * 0 lt ? 1H,ce * Hi«n respectalj 

. ^.. Q t ?« pee *.bto!“ r “ nt d “ r<! “ 1 

and 8 Dui-tv°M 0 n ^ nmans a p^ ,e “ ator of women. He wes mar- ■ He scorns to liavo been prote« 
fhan means more r *®^ thr , ee times and divorced twice, *8ain«t tho dangers of succass bj, 

than the wot da say. , , . ■ and each time the divorce comes to native sweetness in him, a aw» 

ua as a shock, for the letters havo n0 «® 0110 feola in his books * 
I'ven us no hint that the ladies which renders his eentimenuriitir 
had feet of clay and wa are unpre- curiously innocent. Ho grow d 
pared ..for-, the bitterness of Stein- gracefully and bore tho Ilfs of if 
bock’s disillusion. It Is as though stoically, and though he thought! 
in 1840 nor 18 T 71 hm- nniu tfte j 8ttera become a stream-of- was manlc-depresslveMie was chM 
15 a brief 0 * anecdote tLJTI «8 Eke fid moro. often dn V?iom 6 « 


hill- nnlv ‘ jeHtsrs oeeome a stream^- w as mamc-aeprosslveN 
about ■ conaclousnesa novel, something like ful more often than 3 
:nca doM the,B in very 


i some i 

. recent pemonaT'^«ienM “does sXbekl^ hlf^ 8 5 “2® lettew w « very ’ 

Major Selby allow anything of the art Is such that°wa ideS’rif^uHfS j. 7 * 18 most “otoworthy feature t 
•character o! Mormon faith to show him. - ldcntl£y wth second half of his career ** 

through. T.ilflfl nf r+io rtnltHnal ivin. k! i . . ' -- hlS Ufisslon f nr Rti- Vb!I 


wopdinieti •making clearinp with through. Little of the political con- Steinbeck** , ■ his pession for Sir Thomas iJeftF 

1 - Motilot 5 st circ i , “- rl(3e ^‘ w* 1 «£ Western growth t is dfe- marked i Delian oa d w e W ria A! Morte d’Arthur. ItWJtih 

.wngon-niasters and eteajnbont cap- Cussed. More surprising, neither' cofiirided SST 8 hii « ambition to be the . Malory of d 

lalns. storekeepers and editors, bonk- text nqr maps confront lie reader * S «n A JJl i-JS ¥ eates . t s«c- twentieth century, for he aimed \ 

.W.jw, S* &'ZsSSZ SSt2tr^ l !»ret]a , 6« -gsm »ta-Sart-, 


. wagon -w asters and steamboat cap- 
tains, storekeepers and editors, bonk* 
and raldrohd tycoons, indust- 
rinl Wwkera of ths World organiz- 
aj-Vchoolmisu-esseB and whores — nil 
. tnoap. would qualify to take the 
:■ stag?. In the process of conquest— 
; *o« qiflfft. coittury from tha Appa- 
.]aclijaifi|[ iQ tho Pacific— Americans 
'■t°clc, French aud Scots 
ilcdiit;. Canada, Irish nnd Germanise 
Kor^ians and Czechs, Moxlcans 
and. Chinese end many others took 
part ; and tho victims Included not 
.oruy rash military commanders but 


i expedition, thou comqs: back oast to 
• i "IP! j 0? bp .°? 1812 and the carapaigns 
Hnrriqdn 'dud: Jackson against 
'..the- Indians. After shorter chaptais 
.•R n mddntstin mon^oqd Mornions, 
- book ^rns^ta. the . 18304; qnd 
.. (Pilnclpal y the Alamo and 

-. ■?#«*. J pc Into), then, to CnUforiila 
‘ 5 ;(°no tliird at , thei chanter on Fre- 
: i .JhptU’s ■; . expeditions); . thpn : !(q 

Ibinoffl.. Thft lnci * 1 t-tim JiliTtni 1 f 


f Cants t Who mourbed their move 
com .:homo, • and frontier mothers 
.whp illadi toa early from qhcesslve 
•.toll and too many Sir tiis.> ' - 
I. : No;echolar in a single book enn 
; include them all with any hope of 
success ; so oho may devise a single 
/.tpapry.to simplify tiio pattern: while. 
nnqtliQv will play safe by describing 
^a-singio relbpad or hdtutry or town. 
Major Selby a bo5k is .written to a 


vritli any sense of the pressures consequence of tt'tod tt hi^S'lm SJSSSS -Jf- ArSmriah storvij 
from geographical or climatic con- from California to *Ndw Ytark°iLhi!5? S 0 ^ 11 consonant withlj 

d dons. Most surprising of all, sob he teteH? flrl? bdJ wff'UPS S£L^L°k ,t8 J* 8 ****1 

diers ere presented only- when love; 1 was later to done i in the fifteenth century. J 

fighting, not when patrolling, sur- Succaaa aUn i ’ i did n , ot succeed, but in. IS 

veying, organizing public works. nrS5t?mi wif» 11 BnseJ Y th e attempt brought thfl-fiteinbed- 
enduring garrison duty, dr deser^ nublk?ty^imo a h numK^lij^^ t^Englmid, to Bruton iu Sdmertf 

i Major Selby does not criticize or swndalous The Grapes Of Wraths •' 

judge- Ho narrates, with a lack of JJ 10 2 a J ne ’- E T' d an occarion 'S&.Udtters, these months wire ^ 
emphasis tiiat goes to 'extremes, Steinbeck felt it incumbent upon trappiest of his life *•*' 

The very bust words oE The Con - - - • - • - - 


MB 


iflucp A’1‘0 A tho fudlon ; sue, 
l gn,1,8t . Fmtormnit; and 
Wet conclusion 
• ,, ^Wlnp 6 5u5 kWl V ind Rnd Sheiwar' 
i • a . 0ll l l8 .‘ With Hawaiian 
0li& con- 

. . V'Buast b. singled: out ond a' liarrnw 


tjough uot very full, 
' iKi ' its , ipdex is. adequate J 

‘h ft sxofehmaps’ are: cloar, ; mou'gli 
Uiq op6 on page eighteen gives Lake 
. Chpmpleln iii outlet to the.Connecti- 
cuc rrvor.'Tlic text Is accurate, but 
1 would argue, treats too feW topics. 

■: ; fisMo B n B,1: I ^ 0Se ■ tao : hl tfrow ■ a 


J ^:A|»aricdn West si-e 

' % .above suites, and rite others 

- which form the present United 
States, am shown on Map 18 
together with the date of acces- 
sion and the present: population 

' which are in fact 'omit- 

ted]. This completes the storv of 
the conquest of the West and of 
.. American . expansion up to tho 
present time (1974). • 

' >L™ii 0r °,” 0rd u l B «iin«ton 

Commends ilia - book os. a sober 

B higllly suitable for 

i i ^ ad f rs * hi an ovor-romand- 
cized episode in modern history, 
The Comment. Is just, though it is 
lo.Jj toed thM read 1 ™ iriS go m 



I~ , ■*, 'wuers mu go On 
2 o > 0ka Written ,on ta , ampler 
scale— npt least Professor Billing. 

hirasejf^^firni l^ U ^ and whole ' . . '■ J ' ' i 

aaca9s ^ 


May Death Not Be the Fall 

, May do ath Jtoi be the fall that takes you in 

V *°% fr ? m th * midwa y to his tent 
All Holly Molly for a squeeze . 

ri,l nt \ J f¥ tv end °f everything and known " . . 

The slither feather of his name 

May death not kiss you to the darkness and the freaks 
1 T? 0l i ins 9 U the hot exhaustion of the room 

Till b lf ath ai X d bootlegs prisined by the light 1 

That blue calf slippering the womb 

Below the pig gun, ripper Jcnife, <md tongue 

Way <feat/i /«i7'te amuse you withTiis show • ' . \7' 

That naked dancer with her Ups upon the make -•*. 

fjfj? ^nggroce, (fce ^ morning by the sun. ; : -<- 

Wnendownrtouchedthe stomach ofadedd • 


'■/ ; ’-'1 
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Temporary brilliancies 


By David Bromwich 


A. R. AMMONS : 
Diversifications 
98pp. New York: 


Norton. $6.95. 


HOWARD MOSS : 
Buried City 
56pp. New York: 


for It is not so much to know the 

self 

as lo know It as It is known 
by galaxy and cedar cone, 
as if birth had never found it 
and death could never end it. 


That "as if” in a single phrase 
reveals Mr Ammons as a doubter 
Atheneum, $6.95. who cannot be sure In his doubt: 
- by some such token one recognizes 
a true poet. . 


Of the American poets now at work Many of the poems in Diver si fi- 


A. R. Ammons is among the most cations are bad enough to drive a 
warmly admired. His first book did curious reader away from Mr 

... . _ . is . i. . ' i nrir/i. t Ammniic'c vkavU FnvmmM Vm l«,n 


not appear until the mid-1950s, but Ammons’s work forever. Yet his 


his Collected Poems (1972) ran to Poetry, from the start, has main- 
several hundred pages, two more' • tained a precarious tension between 
volumes have followed ft. and these f“6 fact observed' and the fact end- 
facts alone tell part of the story of , pondered; and his impulse. 


» uiuiuwa iirtu itHiuneu a hi uuu 

facts aloua tell part of the story of 
Mr Aomions’s appeal. The American 


public takas special encouragement 
From an artist who does a groat deal 
of whatever he does. This bins, a 


lessly pondered; and his impulse, 
when the first kind of activity fails 
him. Is not to write less but to 


naive or strictly quantitative version 
of exuberance is beamy, has its 
source in the tradition of Emerson. 


move ahead quickly to the second. 
He writes, as his long poems make 
unhappily dear, in response to an 
elemental challenge. Can I really 
hasp >t up? For how long? And 


OUULWIS 111 LIIC LI tKlillUII U i r.ll!GK9UII, i ‘ ... e null 

There is no reason for an Emerson- *~° vo UN ^ anyone notice ? Mr 

ian poem to start, because Emerson ^"VP 0118 ? 0OI1 1 IS „ t0 ■*>« not a trace 
identified the creative impulse with *! ie c |' 1 . tlcal faculty: his method 
au experience of the sublime in :., 0C „ 0S , n,n l no w 0 y of separating 
nature that occurs wholly by chance. , l ,oe « - y 'totti the was to, and lie 

Prints everything. So, in Diversifica - 


But, once started, there is no 
reason for an Emersonian poem 
to stop, because the experience of 
self- renewal that issues in works 
of art has no end. Mr Amnions is 
prolific- to a fault: his work 

exhibits the great strengths and 
great weaknesses that one would 


tions he spouks of his attachment 
to the given world in a strangely 
inappropriate lingo. 8 y 


expect from an extreme and con- 
fident .-exemplar of his tradition. 
Yet What ha wants his poetry to 


The world is wound round 
with theorems, a winding; 
syntax in thickets meshing; 
coalescences of ongoing 
darkening with thread or 
thought, unraveling: tangles 


Yet wnat he wants tis poetry to 0 f hypothesis weavine 
SEstifftSte ^-T^iS d °- Tl ^ semantic currents:’ spools 


observed details of a life are so of pMribilitv ^ed ,^ 018 
ordered chat the reader feels it is P° ssl01 “ty teedmg 
his life, and returns from the poem s P un c 9 u ? n balls: caps 
astonished and properly chastened. ° r “ Wwi ' with zones of 

steamy incipience. 

Uhi.' 1 ? All, the. stem . e en e , at ,d here I, 


that abstract words have tlieir own Possibly Mr Ammons would be- 


glyphics of deliglit”. It was not 
only Auden but Auden's theme : 
guilty leisure. (About the time 
Mr Moss wrote this, Audon 
was writing it too: see "Their 


Lonely Betters”) But the poet 
closed his eyes, opened another 
poem— " From the thin slats of the 


Venetian blinds/Tlie sun has 


Removeable? Depressing mornings 

find 

Characters in bed who have no 

reason 

To get up, tlic light a yellowish half- 

light 

Mirroring the mind, its sad affec- 
tions. 


smaller pieces : higli-vornisltcd land- 


scapes of the city ; languid, fnmastE- 
cally spun-out reflections on art and 
nature and the nature of art (Mr 


Moss’s punning is contagious) ; 
poems about tropical Hsb ; a trip 


plucked a sudden metaphor" — and 
found himself in the middle of 
Parts of a World. With this in tiio 
background one can trace Mr Moss's 
progress. His ear for the lino was 
always superb; the habit of infin- 
itely teasing or teasing-out a parti- 
cular effect has gone from his work 
entirely; and his now collection is 
his- best.. 


Oddly and movingly, Mr Moss 
speaks at once for tne audience at 
a play and for the characters in It. 
Both long for those moments when 
“ the temporary brilliancies gather 
once more/ In the middle distance, 
and tha modal lark/Persuades the 


poems aoout tropical tisn ; a trip 
to the masseur's, described at length. 
These are New York and, to some 
extent, iVeio Yorker specialities, and 
they were needed to make a book, 
The title poem, however, which Mr 
Moss saves for the end, is in a class 
with “Chekhov”. It alludes to Val- 
ery’s “ Le Cimcttere marin ”, and 
like that poem it spells out the 


summer evening to reveal/One pri- 
vate little splendor not for sale”. 
Mr Moss writes very much in the 


mind's absolute dependence ou ran- 
dom things. From bis own dwelling 


It begins Tvdtli a long posm en- 
titled “ Chekhov The persistence 
of memory might serve as a motto 
for all of this author’s most indlvl- 


Mr Moss writes very muen in tne 
spirit of his master : his poem draws 
a circle around itself thoughtfully, 
like the slow movement or a sym- 
phony, and its conclusion is beyond 
the roach of ordinary praise. 


dual poems— 1 Elegy for My 
Father” “Water Island”, “Movies 


Mr Moss looks out on the vestiges 
printed by history — a painting fn a 
cave, a city buried underground— 
and draws from them his temporary 


for the Home ”, “ Still Pond, No 
Mora Moving” — where nn attempt 


The governess Is wearing her old 
forage cap. 


sustenance. But they do not givs 
hope : '"How early it grows dark I 
/They say the snow will bury us 


to join the post with any consolation 
is checked by the random shifts of 


ThaL’s Eplhodov playing his guitar. 

Astrov is talking about Lrees. Wo 
could be 

Racing the wolves nt thirty below 

in a ravine whipl ashed by snow, or 

slowly 

Succumbing to boredom in a seaside 

town, 

Waiting for a future that will- never 

bo, 

The heat getting worse, for off the 

waves 

Pounding faintly late in the moon- 
light. 

At a low moment In our lives. 


desire In rho present. The new poem 
lias a tenderness that in the past 
Mr Moss showed only fugitivoly. 


Tonight we may discuss — after the 


Chopin 

Nocturnes, after the I-ilon’t know- 


how-many 

Performances of Beoth oven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata — 
The gradual reduction of -Roman 
columns, 

The disease of too many lakes and 
clouds. 

Do cobblestones havo a future? Is 

rain 


this year. And Mr Moss, liimsolf a 
sceptic, is careful to address a scep- 
tical reader : "If you have come 


expecting miracles . . ./But you I 
need not warn.” It should be added 


But this is a poem one would prefer 
to quote in full. 

Buried City contains a number of 


that tho whole monologue Is per- 
formed with a verbal deftness which 
poses on the brink of absurdity and 
then miraculously holds back. Cav- 
eat einptQr. Caves are everywhere ”, 
says Mr Moss at a characteristic 
moment. " From here on in wo syn- 
chronize our watches, /For looking 
at paintings is a form of waiting/. 
And time's the one disease every- 
body catches.” It is heartening to 
see the discursive lyric managed 
oiico again with a.Stevenslan confi- 
dence and clarity : "Buried City” 
and “Chekhov” are among the fin- 
est poems of recent years. 


peculiar poetry ■ It was Emerson come a better poet 'if lie began to 
. Who spoke of “heavens deep with b e a critic of himself. The more 
worlds”. Mr Ammons’s besetting Dae reads of his work, however, 


flaw, however, is that his admira- more one foals that the dry 
tion for abstract words, both spells are necessary to. his method.' 
received and invented, operates He is writing, again and again, ver- 


quite independently of his ability 5 i° ns of a single poem: in an earlier 
to bring them to life. "Con. volume he felt— but how differ- 
■ . slstendes he begins an early ently— that same “ incipience " as 
poem, “nse/and rlde/the mind "soma quality In the air/of summit 
dowii/liard routes/walled/ with no stones lying free and loose/out 
outlet and so/to open a variable among the shrub trees: every/ 


Seogranhy,/ proliferate / possibility, exigency seems prepared for that 
iere is this dune fest . Idiosyn- might roll, bound, or give flight/ 


cratic usage of tills kind is not to stone: that is, the stones are/ 
helped by Mr Ammons’s obscurity prepared: they are round and 

of syntax : one has to go a long ready ”, There as elsewhere Mr 
way into the poem before even Ammons bad before him the 
its setting is plain, On a sand' dune, cadences of a remarkable poem by 
at the beach, in fair weather, Mr William Carlos Williams, the first 
Ammons records ap uncanny con- of the sequence Spring and All , 
isolation he took from the shifting which surveys tha fitful growths 
'and yet enduring life around him of shrubbery at the end of winter 

• . i - . . , - . . „ , and “ the stark dignify of/ entrance 

• .-'AM. by the time he is ready to — Still, ' the profound change/has 

r°?® Hiled with the particu- come upon them : rooted, they/ 

or . He can say, .as grip down and begin to awaken”. 

■ a height, “earth brings to 


the book of the widefy ecdalmed 
series recently televised on BBC 2. 


"... . undoubtedly some kind of 
television classic ... a superb set 
of lectures." 

The Observer. 


beyond concern 1 for the senarate ^ a more excited and exciting pqet 
1 .reach”, and 1? J die Who h M n0 ne of Willies’/ tech- 

^sfnee the poem has managed to 0lcal cunnlpg— gs a rqla his free 

nattu’e. His work belongs to an i na li^ d as mood fits- him, Mr 
‘ American genre of whichthe most Amtfions contrives to be alert In 
familiar examDles are narhai™ several new ways at once. He can 
William Cullen Bryant’s " P « sil $ to unheard-of depths, but the 
Waterfowl ” and Frost’s . f S Design ” [ an *P ta £?u t° & os ? the book on 
* 8 * ’ him, which mbst of those who try 



•a' - !? '-it iWEj-k t| ••j;.::.- '*&.:■,* ;dl- ^*^v=.l!o - - 

■ UNANSWERED QUESTION ' 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


The answer nature rives, when him will feel at titpes, ought to be 
asked to supply some final account 1 resisted. ' 


of its own workings * is- often far 
from what was wanted, though it is 


------ iths nnmifuj muugii 11 14 

always what- cannot be changed: 
hence the moral complexity : of .the 


. Howard Moss’s early pqetns were 
something of a curiosity. One could 


• T trlbu d °, m none forces'll BngH,h and American, 


see In them — suspended together, 
as it were, in solution— the doml- 


let ” « GraveUv Run ”, f* The City 
Limits ”, and the dedicatory verses 
in Sphere. These ere his major 


Stevens, who also became, for 
better or worse, the leading influ- 

v poem's, and something of, the power jgj J® mSth^seet? o^noske °enouah 

{nfilncyor’^vollt ^Rim” never^to have an impact on tie 

11nes oE ‘ Gra velly same poet: yet Mr' Mo^s had, 

I -(Ion't- ftnow Somehow, ft seems absorbed them both. One picked 
\. • sufficient up‘"A Lesson front Van Gogh”, 

to see and hear whatever coining read six stanzas about -art-anddife, 


to see and hear whatever coining read six stanzas about -art-anddife, 

. ‘ . ; i . and golng'is, and marked tUii. *! The; simple. ser-. 

_ losing the self to thq yictory petit, lion, 1 pig, and Jay,/ Are not, 

. ^of- a ton Ss ami trees, ; ‘ more separate in each other's sight/ 

. of banding sandpit lakes, crescent 1 Than we who speak — our speech en-. 


In these lectures, subtitled $fx Talks at V 
Harvard, Uonard Bemataln bnsldors music 
ran fling from Hindu ragaa, through Mozart and*, 
Raval.to Copland.. Folk muclo, pop. songs, : 
symphonies, modal, tonal/atonal, well- 
temps red gnd ill-tempered works al I And a : 
pl^ce In Bdrnetsin's suggested worldwide Inriata 
musical grammar: they ali hava roots In a 
universal language central to all artlptlc creation. 

Using his Insights as master composer and ' ' 
conductor ha explores both the obvious- ' 


aesthetic surface and tha symbols and metaphors 
which exist belowths surface In every musical ■ 
piece of wlvtever, sort, 


As well as a greet many musical Illustrations 
within tha book, the paokage.lncludes three, 
seven-inch records on which Leonard Bernstein 
demonstrates sections whloh are especial ly ■ 
cruclalior understanding. : , 


0674 92d00 7 426 frges S rsoordi £f2,7B 


S ii j MV6C y . I . »I1V1C OC|#(U OV^ Ul cavil UUJV1 a 

.ot. bending sandpit lakes^ crescent 1 Than we who apealc— our speech en-. 
round groves of dwarf pipe : . ;• graved rh'e night/ With all the hjiero- • 


Harvard UnWeriltyf rdii 126 Buoklh^sin palaoa *■ 
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First person singular 


MttlILL LLIB 1 S : 

Frfle bruit 

,199pp. Paris : Giillinuuri. 52nr. 

PHILIPPE LKJEUNR t 
I.ire I.cirft 

S'* 2pp. l'uris : K|i nek sleek. S4fr. 
I.e pacte aulobiogrnphlque 
J57i»|». Paris : Son EL 5!»fr. 


. Tr tie bruit closes, and ibis lime 
surely fur Bond. La Rb&le du jeu. 


By John Sturrock 

less than wholly serious because it 
leads so unavoidably to (lie ({rave. 
His transience lias robbed lum of 
all self-assurance. That early, 
rather muscular post-Christian, 
Matthew Arnold, advised the dis- 
appointed immortality- seekers of 
Ills day, if they thought thoy had 
no other life, to "pitch this one 
high’’, but cheery second-bests of 
tills sort would cut no ice with 
such incorrigible unbelievers as 
Leiris. He has no religion and no 
earthly substitute for one. He has 

t itched this life all too low, living, 
y his own account, fearfully and 


between them but only because 
there is a hiatus between them, and 
it Is in such hiatuses that Leiris 
specializes. It Is as if all divides, 
be they as apparently banal as that 
between a flat on the Left Bank 
and a house hi the country, lead 
tortuously back hi the end to the 
crippling divide within him, to 
repair which was for long the 
declared purpose of La R£g!e du 


puibij QUUtik fiH llVfli* ui« /bill an-* nwvifUKtj iquiiuiij 

tile wonderfully intimate and incompletely because lie has never 
intelligent cycle of uuiobtogrupliy been able to stop ill 111 king about 
white Michel T.ciris began' almost death. 


thirty vi-.ii i ago, ivli It Itiff tires, ami 
front white lie sccim-ii to have 
iCMitiicil fur a fit si time ten years 
ago, lvlu-ii thn ifiird volume, 
t'ihrilles. npju’iifpd. On n word- 


All the iv. iv llu'diigli l.c Regie du 
jeu iliert' runs lUiTCSpniitliiigly, a 
K-u-utm between what he vvuuld 
most demly liked iu have dune and 
whiit, luiniilitiiinyly, lie has done. 


vi. uimt, iiuniHiJtinyLy, lie nas done, 

row nt oilier hii iu biographer, may be „ c , liis |in(l brave thoughts, and 
fou.id lo luivo written more linn dlllte cuul | oll , litis hurts 


w iTf n « done millions things, litis hurts 

I.elrjs^ but iintiL* enn have rtm allied [,{ nl porlmps when it comes 

r ’"iJlSr* 5 ?i,„ l 0 "*; to politics. Armcluir radicals are 

/Jlff(^(5| CVLUj VU1S rlOt liio Rtfirt iwiriiirtiv Iishihv hc h ruin in InuTltfG 
of it, become before Unit he hud tSJ? 1 

mill! i shed IS A go riVlOMJ./ie, u 1*5 • LeiJla k IfhS 

lull I hint, unorthodox preamble 10 J, i.nvlna duim nfai lilt* rioonlv 
ihn larger work which ho. began J'l.^^id.md wfi' take nocre 
writing in 1930, when he was only a 

twenty-nlno years olil, hut far gone JVJ® 1 A l U 
nlreuay In re fins poet I on. No a mo- niui{tr n * i evolutions, 
biographer, for a fact, lias ever lie is alarmingly hard on himself, 
thought so hard or so subtly uhout us if there could bq few defaulters 
what lie was doing while he wax more contemptible than the one 
actually doing it: La Rdglc du jeu who commits his mind to an egall- 
Is a definitive essay an as well as tariau causo without at the same 


in nutobiograpby. 


time risking his body. But Leirls's 


Loh'Is writes about himself and jjj'jy EmiSff ki^WTA risk 

ha writes about . himself writing n 23i.iST 2 

about himself* he wants to nialce “ * or A political or any Other cause 
fSKi.SK” (unless one counts solf-d-s, ruction 


something moro complex and per- 
sonal of his lifo Uian the* usual 


causo, for he has had one, 


etiquette of autob&v would 23S5**L 
ItoS* it SSBS^-ffTJS 0°f ri men h aS 
nit autoblogrophor's autobiograpltor! mSfttnna 1 IMIghttfi b. 

La Mata du jau Introduces now 

conventions into autoblocranhv RS en ” s terticular heroes all his 


La Mala du jau Introduces now rh u w. 

conventions into autobiography M« en *" s P artic ular heroes all liis 

which should, by rights, give that i,re ' 

goitre a now maturity. Cortnlnly, Leli'ia idealizes revolution also for 
our expectations of linw autobio- its togetherness. . As a morbidly 
graph era con best In future sat self-centred men, nostalgic for some 
about writing ihomaclvciir^p hive lost sense of .community; and for 
been pormnnantly raised. - forms of society which inspire 

La Male du jou has four vol- Eg*! $ 
limes: Biff liras. Fourbis. Fibriltes. .r . 


society which inspire 
. transcend themselves 
cowering within their 
nits, he seems to see 
little difference, unless 
e, between the possible 
iis own problem end the 


Uad tW HU onrien China which made him hope things 
irrationality is : to assume that® Ian- jSSf *2|2 ft Cubn^and J&laS 
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- words from ibeTr snuriil. Sb tha four “« ck on thoin. 

' tUstlnet but associated sbuwls of h*s .-/Agoluat this, and Quito dollher- 
titles aro as ittucli a sourca af his Hlely againsc it, no doubt, there is 
. autpMograjphy iq*' its summary. a greater domesticity about this 'last 
! There h.s dying fall to iham. The “•■}• “»i°blograpliy, « the 

■ .flrtt throe aro omdte, overt oxot/c:. fh^2 n *V2tH na i' 0W hS; up one final 
aiid. plural: tlio .last; Frdlo btulC never had nnich 

■!.' fs omliiously' plain, and' slnciilar ’before about his actual home. 

• After tli roe 6a lifls , o lvhffrtp w^^oiria Md hotbing at all about hit 

oiice piannod -for. his autoblngraphy'' ^ocrotnry of die Musde da 

to dud differently from this, niul oilS ’ I 2iii”i I ? w 

more positively, with a. fourth !™. „ nvfl , lnl P° 


Leiris's first in spi cation, as au 
autobiographer, was a peculiar one. 
He hoped that the writing of an 
autobiography might actually cure 
him of his shameful passivity, that 
if ho confessed himself like a man 
in public he might afterwards find 
that lie bad limit'd imn a more 
forceful, more innimeiidablo liiunaii 
being. Writing was thus to lie u 
preparation for something better: 
lor doing. Life was a game whose 
rules had so fur escaped him: what 
he lacked, in his own word, was 
savoir-vivra. Writing was another 
game whose rules he knew, oven If ■ 
they called for serious revisions. 

First, therefore, he would draw 
up his art pottique and then find, 
magically, that successful living 
followed from successful writing. 
Leiris started on La Right du jeu 
not because lie had made some- 
tiling valuable of his time, but 
because he had made nothing of 
it ; where other autobiographies 
write because they are full of them- 
selves, he wrote because, os it were, 
he. was empty of himself. To act 
symbolically, in words, 'was to 
conjuro the inhibitions which had 
stopped him acting in fact. • . 

It was to, but, needless -to -say. 
it didn't : as psychotherapy Ln 
Rdele du jeu has been a fiasco. 
Leiris is no better at living now 
than bo was forty years ago. end 
his autobiography, which, should 
have been a moans, turned Into an 
end. Whet he become, and what 
he has remained, is someone for 
whom writing is doing, a. profes- 
sional autobiographer. La R&gle du 
jeu has not saved him but it has 
occupied, , hlro, .and world OB. on.Jt, 
hW' been hla opiate. 'Where Leiris 
was naive, originally, was in mis- 
interpreting the courage which It 
takes to bare one's inmost (as he 
hoped) self before others, and to 
direct their attention to whatever 
seems most despicable about lr. " 

Ho thought cowardice could be- 
como courage if it was inode into a 
spectacle, ft was in those heady 
days that he wrote his famous, 
influential essay, witich was such 
balm to many a shrinking intel- 
lectual soul, “ De la literature con- 
■Mertia tiomme une taUromochle u , 
in which he somehow builds up the 
nervous author, dicing with nothing 
sharpor or more deadly chan the 
derlslpu af his readers, to be the 
equal .of the matador, beset by the 
horns- of ;a real live bull. And where 
Lofcris had looked for self-abasemeht, 
lie found only vanity j he fotmd he 
was performing. One of his most 
lasting addictions, to which . lie 
conips back again and again to the 
four volumes of La Rigle du jou, 
is. the theatre, and especially the 
theatre «t Ira* most theatrical], the 
opera. Like everyone who suffers 
from what he elsewhere .calls a 

mania de yAfttUft ?*, ho is overcome 
by Institutions ( which make d pro- 
fessloir of .prefence. But nil auto 
. biography, ,100, is n spectecla, 
moimted for show, and as be has 
continued to write Ills own, Leiris 
has become moro mid more con- 
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A powerful Egyptian image of man from c 1450 bc : a limestone sculp- 
ture representing the first stage of inner transcendence. Ajit Mookerjet 
edits Yoga Art (208pp. Thames and Hudson. £12), the first puhlism 
collection of images for Use specifically with a pogic purpose. Compar- 
able figures and diagrams from other cultures are included, and Philip 
Rawson contributes an essay on " Western Visions of Unity ” 4n which 
he draws on Christian mysticism and on the work of modern ai tislt 
such as Kandinsky and Klee. 

words. There is no chronology to into English, as AfmihooihsLn Rhk 
La Rigle du jeu ; the logic of the du jeu cries out to join ir.vfor d 
four volumes is more private and the difficulties), to which lie argya 

that there are evasions in that b 


infinitely more revealing. Leiris that there are evasions in that bM*. 
tells things not in die order in that Leiris has not quite' faced u/ 
which they originally happened but to all die skeletons in his psycht 
ln the order in which they have He may be right ; Leiris is given t»’ 
come back to him as he writes. He making the same suggestion hiniseH 


By R. L. de Lavigne 


R. H. HILTON: 

The English Peasantry in the Later 
Middle Ages 

256pp. Oxford University- Press. 
£6.50. 


The English Peasantry in the Later 
Middle Ages consists principally of 
the Ford Lectures for 1973. The six 
sludics cover the following: "The 
Peasantry as a Class ” ; " The Social 
Structure of the Village”; "The 
Peasants' Economy”; "Conflict 
and Collaboration ” ; "The Small 
Town as Part of Peasant Society”: 
" Women iu the Village ”. Since 
these are not of great length, hav* 
tog been printed virtually aa 
delivered in order not to delay 

E ubllcatlon, the opportunity hee 
een taken to add to them five 
related studies. These latter being 
reprints, the present discussion Is 
concerned nrimarlly with the Ford 
Lectures, the materials for which 
have boon drown mainly from tlio ' 
West Midlands. 

The methodological debate 
conducted In the first lecture sets 
the tone for wlint is to Eollow. This 
considers whether the peasantry 
constituted a class. For R, H, 
Hilton, a positive answer is alono 
possible. He rejects two alternative 
approaches. He ■ dismisses sum- 
marily- that of Mousnier and his 
disciples which is to study medie- 
val society according to the con- 
temporary concept of orders, or 
estates. The notion was too vague 
to be of redl use ; as society became 
more complex so new estates bad 
to be invented. Moreover, to study 
society in this way is to admit that 
we do not know more about social 
stratification and mechanisms than 
contemporaries. Above all It is not 
useful because the peasantry were 
not an estate — though Professor 
Hilton does Inter interpret some 
contemporaries as saying thar the 
peasantry were the third estate. 

Anthropologists, on the other 
hand, dn have a clear concept 
of the peasantry but it is one 


M UlWUllg 1,10 OPUIB BUBBCOIIUU llUilJCH , , , 

works ..to some extent from 4}otes acknowledging ns he was bound U , Anthropologists, on the other 
made .at tile time, so tiiat tibia la that the autd-thoiapist cun never b dn have a clear concept 

not all Improvisation, but there U sure whether lie lies touched bottoa °V,v ie peasantry but it is one 
no knowing in advance how lie will or elso pulled neurotically bad which is also rejected. Their 
write his way from note to note. from soma especially disgraceful approach is "traditionalist" (he 
His technique shows, because lie sfl «et. Lcjounc finds the order of S uo ^ es . Andr* Vqragnac who sees 
wants It to show: lie fixes his niton- as Leiris givos them in VAp . la } r ” cie ^ ‘.jl, " s 

l A°" those memories which me J on dSKSS, dS 


tion on tnose memories whlcli are » ujisau«B«pry anu raviw 

at once the most potent and the l r » * n search, inevitably, of tiiat oli 
most enigmatic. If particular words favourite, the "primal scene ”, # 
haunt him, he writes to elucidate °n oodlpal memory too painful Iff 
their meaning for him; if particular " c, V 8 i ov ° ko directly. Ti» 
exiierlences troublo him more than “t* 1 ™ «? conducted with groat skB 


is ii uuiiiuiuiiiaL 

quotes Andrg Voroguac who sees 
pre-industrial society in France as 
descending from Neolitlilc times) 
and as such they have no placo for 
a dynamic of Bocial change. Pro- 
fessor Hilton is looking for n defini- 
tion not of the peasantry but of die 
later-medieval peasantry. This he 


experiences troublo him more than ,jra,a « ; wnuucieu wun grent ' " i. j 

tl\ey reasonably should, he pursues an -A as If Lejcune wove afflicted in fiv« *,1^“'. Since It is 

their associations as Ear and as can- vr #* th ? transfereiico of Loiris's oirt i C ® at . lal t0 thfe book » lt ls worth quot- 
didly as be is able. La Riala du iau self-doubts, with an avowed sense d. ,nK • 


volumes. <Mtoblographique. The title iirf V hi mi ell, i 0r 

long, con- Promisingly general one, the bo£ . ra en ts tB n f 8 i er el j* 
i..Ti Is published In » ralledr ments or common property and - 


himself and works it obsessively “ u 114 whether ins cotonieiitator-p 
into his present. The past, here, cum-naycho analyst lias rehlly coin*| 
is valuable, not for what it was once, l,p wlth something or not. \ ' 

But for what it Is now. Leiris also has a part to play i*l 

Frdle Mt takes a rather differ- Lejeune's other - book, Le Fqd' 
ent form from the other volumes. aiUob lographique. The title ia *£. ' 
Where they are written in lqng, con- promisingly general one, the bo# 
tinuous chapters, this final volume Published In a series cun*. 
Is of fragments, and often quite Po6tiqua*V but this is not, ft», 

small fragments, of less than a page daringly enough, the theoretic^ 

B time, instead of joining his notes ? tl iay of autobiography one wouM 
up, as in the ; past, Leiris has done } iave expected and Which it would 
no more than juxtapose them. P e useful to bavq. Instead, Lejeuni 

less, tea liitle dlpappqlnting-l tbig; pro^feSl 1 - 

looser format has .not ^d, ut*ei^i; l^^^Lejeune has picked Uv 


Work their holdings essentially as 
a family unit, primarily with 
family labour, .(til) They are 
normally associated in larger units 


Common property and 
collective rights according to die 
character of the economy, (iv) 
Ancillary .workers, such as agri- 
cultural labourers, artisans, build- 


of the ; . earliep '. ojie f . .nor , 


ISSKB-- 

intAmglw toovor'fran.to nacessary; fdr tbalr^ 

fflS^^Xejeune has picked s^ti^tw^^d'economio W- 

flfSw - t vM and cleared them ifi^--^ J fid 1 ' 

neathr.; But he raises few gene*- r ‘ 1 Professor Hilton assumes that the 

S upstidns about antobiografiSy ap° v © gives a. definition of the 
ding so, and the few he does ralir .'/peasantry as a class. ButTToes it? 
he does not carry very far. For, The majority of Western sociolo- 
theory, we have to make do with «*i Slsts woqld argue that there tan be 
introductory chapter, on "Le Pad* no class without class-consciousness, 
autobiographlque” itself, tuid * Hilton, while arguing that the Ihter- 
clDsing one, on " Autobiographic aleval peasantry had a certain 
histolre littdrairfe . In toe toft [’awareness ".agrees that they ware 
Lejeuno isolates, carefully ' as*. dass-consdous. Indeed one 


cultural labourers, artisans, build" 
ing workers are • derived from 
their own ranks and are therefore 
part of die peasantry. . (y) They 
appport super-imposed daM tea 


ipporc super-imposed darted ted 
sdtutions such , M landlords, 
lurch, stafe, towns by producing 


«a : well and cleared them 


hw «P- oruir is n pr« 
wpi'6 atplcn) , concluslqii, linroly 
elusive nt nil indeed. eXociu i 


rer-rp-i « ob. 

J} 6t I®, tool) Q«e j'fict 
. ie wily partially iq print as 
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book whose 

> looks fqi\j 


lUioris '.com! 
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• shall |icaci f 
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{traphy, I 

luir own. - 


u ■ Pjeasuraci ; tor his, suits, tond^that- 
hlilmato. bourgeois , hotipr+tfie 


! before he . < 
, temporaribs 


truly*. Is .tho -Mrpr-to 

ao from Lrii’is, it maw! ha ?9 C0 “d n°me h» the. country^ wber 
he . vanishes -uW Inircon! ' tee^clsQB'ttetift&.A 


f.nomftlS.' . AttOrtyentioDQl uarratite: ■ him to coi 
nothing for luterrogatin 
&ijS* rt'i dlangroeable, fill- elooueutdv. 
»Wr .remind him Of his mor- 
' ®f|' moreover, his life had 
P®:?rpnFi how In all honesty could 
' o teu.1t as one i? La Riglo du jeu 


^• O Wowavds the end of he does not carrv verv tor 72 
more M we hav . e t0 lu ake do itilh j 

.pjtoductiv^rt^ever Into cStafi int ™o u ctoiy chapter, on "Le PecP : 
TteerienCM .be' hrt bod autobiographique ” ’itself, and « 

inai-veufeux, of **ce qui dipasse^le huji?? 

quotldlen mate no w rtdTpw ?-fr ra - * n P*2, 

Tliwolito”. And ivheii bettor for f^no isolates, carefully'^ 
■him to come to rest than here. 


. isuiuietf, cereiuny iuucgu une 

lucidly, what Is structurally apecift , .wonders hbw' they could have been 
to autobiography, fls distinct fro#'* to a society which possessed neither 

rirrinn nr hlncnnlii. - thl the word nnr thf> rnni-Atif 


iuterrogating reality patiently an<i 5SJL UQMography, fls distinct fro* - 
oloqueutiy, but irirfiout any hope of °£ biography, to wit, 1#; tha wori 

finally transcending it ? Leiris has ? dty i4t b? f woan aut " or V char Sffl . claM ' 

not snved himself bv his autohin. audior a name on the jacket,^ toss cen 


Hilton's definition of the peasantry. 
By economic definition, they consti- 
tute a sociul category worthy of 
study. But few would care to go 
beyond the word category to tiiHt 
of class. Indeed social historians 
of both the estate and the anthro- 
pological schools will find much to 
object to here. The former will 
argue that, whatever the drawbacks 
of using late-inodieval concepts of 
society, they are less than those 
involved in using concepts either 
alien to that society or on which 
that society placed less emphasis 
than we may. The attempt to impose 
our concepts on iho past can only 
end in* a nonsense. Assuming that 
the general concept of class grew 
out of that of estates, the fact that 
contemporaries did not see the 
peasantry rs either an estate or 
even as one rank within the third 
estate, can be lost sight of hy.tiie 
social historian only, at his peril. 

As for die anthropologists, they 
will argue that it Is only the 
weaker among themselves who 
sea pre-industrial peasant society 
as static. Had Professor Hilton 
gone tu Arnold Van Gennep, 
surely the doyen of French 
folklorists, ho wnuld have found 
that dynamic of social change 
which, lie claims, is missing. 
Although Van Gctmep’s dynamic 
Is one of the "genius” of tho indi- 
vidual it is not that Comtcan genius 
which Marxists find so objection- 
able, but rather oiiq which in the 
end is not incompatible with the 
Marxist concept of praxis. Admit- 
tedly based on exceptionally In- 
formative source material drawn 
from the archives of the Inquisition 
of Famicrs, E. Le Roy Ladurie’s 
brilliant study of Montaillou, village 
occitan de 1294 d 1324, recently pub- 
lished, shows how much can be 
achieved by using an anthropologi- 
cal approach. 

Professor Hilton’s vision of rural 
society is more limited and the 
effects are felt throughout his lec- 
tures. Thus, having set aside anthro- 
pological groupings, he sees no sig- 
nificant internal division in village 
society. The economic division be- 
tween the ranks of ploughmen (hus- 
bandmen) nnd labourers was not Im- 
portant because socially they were 
cohesive. No doubt ; but he does 
not, at the top of village society, 
consider those ranks, intermediate 
between peasant and lord, whether 
lay or ecclesiastical, which may 
equally have blurred the divide be- 
tween these two major groups. When 
he considers conflict in rural soci- 
ety, this rigid division does tend to 
be broken down, but not a9 much 
as it could be. It could hardly be 
otherwise since feudal reut remains 
for him the primary cause of social 
tension. Thus it can scarcely be 
said that Professor Hilton offers us 
an analysis of tension and conflict 
In rural society as complex and 
subtle as that of Guy Fourquin in 
bis Les soul&vements populates au 
moyen dge. 

With such an economically based 
conception of society, Professor Hil- 
ton la at his most interesting when 
dealing with the peasant economy 
and with the small town os part of 
peasant society. In the former he. 
considers whether the peasant eco- 
nomy was' market-oriented. : He 
shows a significant amount of mone- 
tary transactions both outside and 
Inside the village. This effected tho 
' nature and size , of peasant lead 
holdings. - . The argument (that their 
1 '»ize was determined by die -site 
• ! the;, peasant family, i is _ihua rejected,' 
.'lie toyboVqv? ty douqtfW 
seltoespecting- historian now ooea 
hold this latter view, Ik - fe the 
degree of market orientation which 
is at issue and Hilton shows the imi- 
tations of that orientation, not only 
in this lecture but in his considera- 
tion of small towns. At a time when 
many . Mediterranean historians are 
deriding that the difference between 
village- and small town was quantita- 
- rive (rather than qualitative, Profes* 
. por Hilton argues forcefully in the 
apposite direction for the .West Mitt 



word nor toe concept „ 

la'ss-consdpusness is... however, 
central to Marxist class theory. 


ier lands end, by implication, for Eng- 
« land Os'a wnofei The quantitative 
er, ■ argument can not bold good,- because 
ry- ' many small . towns' had Tower popu- 



The emperor’s ideals 


from notarial registers in the Medi- 
terranean region. 

Nevertheless, from these sources, 
an Impressive body of information 
is built up to support his argument 
Urban landed possessions con- 
cerned horticulture, not agriculture. 
The rhythms of life were not agri- 
cultural. For want of better evi- 
dence, it is however difficult to 
ignore the enormous weight of agri- 
cultural and viticultural interest ex- 
pressed in the urban taxation 
records, especially the estimi anil 
catasti, of southern France and 
Italy. ' Doubtless the debate will 
continue. 

The last lecture looks at the status 
of peasant women. A hoary Marxist 
methodological problem is revealed. 
Can one consider women as a sepa- 
rate class? In the end Professor 
Hilton thinks not. The status of 
women Improved between 1350 and 
1450 mainly because the economic 
lot of the peasantry as a whole 
improved. Those whose approach to 
the question of women's rights is 
more anthropological may find con- 
siderable difficulty in accepting this 
sunguine hypothesis. 


By H. G. Koenigsberger 


MANUEL FERNANDEZ ALVAREZ: 
Charles V 

Elected Emperor and Hereditary 
Ruler 

220pp. Thames and Hudson. £6.50. 


In 1519 Charles of Habsburg, heir 
of the houses of Austria, Bur- 
gundy, Aragon and Castile, was 
elected Holy Roman Emperor. The' 
house of Aragon already ruled aver 
nearly half -of Italy, and Charles 
was to add Milan to its possessions. 
Within a few years his brother 
Ferdinand acquired, by inheritance 
and election, tho crowns of Hung- 
ary and Bohemia.' At the same time 
Horndn Cortds was conquering 
Mexico and was beginning to talk 
of his sovereign as "ruler of the 
world”. Perhaps Cortis was rather 
glib and had more than half on oye 
on his own advantage; but he, 
more than most, had some justifi- 
cation fur launching such an idea. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the history of Emperor Charles V 
has fascinated ana Intrigued his- 
torians. as it fascinated. Intrigued 
and also frightened his contem- 
poraries. For nis subjects and sup- 
porters the main problem was: 
wliac did it mean that one man 
should have so much power ? His 
opponents, ie, the French and all 
others who felt themselves threat- 
ened, asked tho same question, but 
In a less philosophical, more practi- 
cal form: what is lie going to do 
with alt this power ? To the mod- 
ern historian the problem presents 
Itself on two levels, the personal 
level of Ideas, aims and of decision- 
making, and the impersonal level 
of resources, of finances and of 
social and institutional structures. 

Manuel Fera&ndez Alvarez lias 
concentrated mainly on the first 
level; and since his Charles V is 

? iart of a new series. Men In Office 
general editor: Ragnhild Hatton), 
such a focus seems justified or. at 
least, justifiable. There is therefore 
nothing here of the Braudel school, 
no historical geography, little of 
'structures and no conjunctures at 
all. There are no statistical tables 
and. In consequence, no attempt to 
correlate economic and political 
movements, such as for Installed 
tlio fluctuations of Spanish -Ameri- 
can trade and imperial 'war efforts, 
-In the way in which Fierro 
Cfiaun-u has attemptad to do this 
for tho reign of Philip II. . It is 
arguable that Chaumt'a theories 
have not stood up well to detailed 
criticism,' and thnt Professor Fer- 
nfindez prefers - to follow the 
sources without attempting to build 
models. But can the well-document- 
ed economic developments of tlio 
period simply be ignored ? 

' Broadly speaking, this was an 
aga of increasing population, rising 

{ prices, growing towns end .expand- 
ing trade. These were in fact essen- 
tial conditions for ' the functioning 
of such unprecedentedly large 
political units as the Habsburg 
Empire and even toe kingdom of 
France. We can see this clearly in 
the steadily rising taxes which gov- 
ernments wore able to Impose on 
. their ’ subjects' : and In the ever 

' * . ■ • « r-_.- 


manuscripts scattered in the major 
European archives. He uses such 
sources most effectively to make 
his points. Thus n leirpL of 154G 
from toe emperor to his son Philip 
leaves no doubt about his reasons 
for attacking the Sdimalkaldic 
Longue, the alliance of (he Protes- 
tant princes of Germany : 

You already know from my pre- 
vious letters the main reasons 
for declaring war against tho 
Protestants and how it could not 
be avoided. ... All I would like 
to say at this stage is chat 
though nty goal and intention is, 
as you know, to make war for 
the sake of religion, it is consi- 
dered politic to allege that the 
wav Is for the purpose of punish- 
ing rebellious subjects. 

Fernfindez sees Charles V’s 
-career to four stages. In toe first 
Charles made his peace in and 
with Spain and began to identify 
himself wltli that country which 
was to become his main source of 
imperial power. In the second ha 
secured Italy and fought off the 
Turks in the Mediterranean and iu 
central Europe. In tho third he 
defeated the Lutherans and tried 
to bring them back into a reformed 
Catholic Church, and in the fourth 
he attempted to consolidate his 
work for nis heirs. Throughout he 
had to cope with the fierce enmity 
of France. Tilts ls a sensible 
schema nnd it gives shape to a 
geographically and topically 
diverse career that is notoriously 
difficult to present .coherently. All 
the same, I wonder whether it is 
not too coherent, too tidy. For this 
Is -exactly what Charles V’s reign, 
was not and there were, I believe, 
good reasons for tills. 

The letter quoted above is a 
clue. Charles V was an Idealist. Ills 
motivation was religious. Gad's 
will — later ages would have called 
it divine providence — had endowed 
him with all his dominions so that- 
he could fulfil God's purpose, the 
defence of Christendom against its 
external and internal enemies, the 
Turks and the heretics,. But God 
had inade him a ruler, not a 
prophet; and therefore He must 
also act as a politician and a gen- 
eral. These roles were not easy to 
combine. Constantly Charles found 
political imperatives overriding 


overriding 


cal terms and, like many .men con- 
vinced of the moral superiority of 
their alms, he was- not always, scru- 
pulous about ills methods. 


Quite early in his rolgit Jio 
agreed to a plan for a partition of 
Franco with Heury • VKI. The 


' larger loans they were ablq to raise 
on toe money markets o( Antwerp , 
-and Lyons, r • . -• • ' • . : ; 

.WJ*te.U£ ■th^';‘tocce^lrtW 

fositoumy. ‘feura; ' 

never : have beeri ' rough*. The 
author speaks of= - finance, 'of 
course; but he does not convey the 
almost obsessive preoccupation with ■ 
money which shouts m the reader 
frqm'lthe correspondence of th* 
emperor- ted fajs ministers and gen- 
, erols. ; Atid . thus tfernte dez . ntisun- 

■ jM.lni.ili' >aK.alM -ai>Hnni - TflM KltCT.' 


vvmon me autobiographer strings lift 

otld to r01 '°l o sTcaiiy 
out behind- him, oji Ills way to a 
fuinl coincidence with tho 'present 
and the salf he uow is, right at 

ifoariSSh v ^ 1 j l?oak.' Leiris chos$. : 
! Instead a model ..Which .wtt .. both 
Freer and iqore ddfetedlng-^todt, Of I 
a ^j^aDj^|s,:Hije.\c«r^- through 


go .fur 
Lelrbt . 



*-v 

Since-, toe 
or, unfree 
itits aua/or 
seigneuri*! 
. overriding 


: omy , one : ot Leiris’s . which . La jeu tie ‘ hte -• 7 ‘. chosen/ *?■ in to 
book?- to, hdvo yet 'been translated Separate^ diem.;!- . j . 


tants who' were .overwHelmhigly arti- 
sans and traders. The evidence' pro- ■ 
vitied is not conolublve. /No tme 
accustomed to toe multi-occupational 
natiird of -late-medieval r society 
would place toh touch reliance tm. 
the r eyraenee of occupations as listed 
in the;’ poll-tax returns of 1381. The 
.evidence"' ffom selgneurial court 
rolls'ls not as satisfactory as that 


The ipory " hand o f justice ”, ei 
baton ,used at jhe: ■ consicrattoH 
. service of the French monarch : 
ffapblfon- had the fyuid reset itt 
: 1804 j Jit 1 appears as the front fa 


. (256pp. Hami8h Hamilton. £6.95}. 
whlck . combines portraits ■- arid 
lively contemporary accounts of 
manorial# from- the- crowmng of 
Hugh Capet (987-996) tp the 
.execution of Louis XVI, nnd the 
abdication in 1830 of Charles X. 


■■ ; toe ' imperial - afectloh, 'rather -tfian 
Francis I, because pt tote* German 
nationalism,' . "Well; ’■ . . perhaps, 
"Bl though Ciierfes !, ires " pot '■ very 
i; obviously; a German ; but the Fug- 
.:ger« haa also lnvested large sums 
;fn stiver, and copper mines in Habs- 
burg -territories* -These investments 
- land their i vast International market- 
ing organisation -would cortainly. 
-not have ; survived Habsbufg Hostl- 
• lity. . - 

PrbfossorjFerHfindez is bettdr .oil 
i the pdlftlcs of toe politicians. Many 
' v6}un>eg of political aiid diplomatic 
corrtepdjidence 1 of Hhe' period iiavO 


French, not unnaturally, never 
fully trusted liim again. He nogo- 
la ted with the German Protestants 
not only for help against the Turks 
but also for a theological compro- 
mise with tho Catholic Church; 
a\id, again very naturally, .toe 
popes never quite forgave mm. He 
allied himself with the Lutheran 
Duke. Maurice of Saxouy ogalnst 
the Schmalkaldians, only to become 
himself., a victim of this' profes- 
sional doublecrosser. At toe very 
eiid of his life he regretted having 
kept his Word to Luther at the Diet, 
of Worms ted not bumtihim as,a ... 
heretic; but posterity has judged ; 
that his chivalrous Instincts of 1521 
-were both, htinourablfc aid. politi- 
cally justified. At other, .times,' * 
. moreover, Charles was preptefid -to 
go to surprising lengths for tb° 
sake ’ of !hle idpals. -Twice:. he . con- .' 

& : - ■. 

-Whole' Netherlands to' a younger 
.son' of the king of France if this 
would bring permanent peace and 
French Cooperation against; the 
Turks and the Lutherans. In 'the 
end - he resigned from hitf whole 
empire; not because his .reign had 
been • a • fallure—he • had ' Just 
brought off one . of his. greatest 
coups, .the marriage of Philip, to ■'. 
Mary oS England, a. marriage wltli ■-•" 
apparently the most dazzling dynas* 
tic prospects — but to retire r to a 
religious life, not in a: monesttey, 

■ as’ some nincteentb-centiirj fomte- . 
-tics thouglH, but jn a . ednif ortpbfe ' 
villa; adjoining a -monqstery and 
with a. still considerable court, 

'It was a fascinating career, ii 
Professor Ferndndez ' has - not ; 
plumbed > all. its depths nor .appre- 
elated all its subtleties add contra- . 
dtetidpe. he has' given a .workman- ' ' 
like and scholarly account ■ ,of • it. . 
.Tijd transktion, by J- . A^ ^laguna, 


been ‘published. ' He.' knows thenv all. , 
arid also a great deal of toe Jev^n 
larger masses of unpublished 
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A calculus of pain 


By David Martin 


I'KTER L. BERGER : 

Pyramids of Sacrifice 

Political Ethics and Social Change 

272pp. Ailcn Lane. £5.50. 


In his preface to Pyramids of Sacri- 
fice Peter Berger says that his 
I merest in Third World problems 
began when he served as a consult- 
ant to the steering committee of 
" Clergy and Laymen Concerned 
about Vietnam". From this initial 
Interest there followed a concern 
with Latin America which at that 
time seemed a plausible site for 
future Viotnams. One of the 
results was u recognition of the 
cniincciion between issues related 
to development und the scholarly 
matters which had previously 
dominated Berger's writings, not- 


hc posed against painful options and darkness. The urge away from the 
the pain of discovering the exist- mundane, limiting determinisms of 
once of options. Cosmic homeless- the past must itself he over-deter- 
ness lias to be posed against the mined. So die poLcnt-myth must be 
desire for a dwelling-place here and simultaneously utilized nnd crltl- 
now. Paradoxically the shift from cized : there lias to bo a reverse 
necessity to a margin of freedom engine of criticism Incorporated 
is accompanied by potent myths, From the start and selectively 
including myths with a strong com- applied as time goes on. We may be 
ponene of ineluctability. Myth living in a secularized world but wo 
decrees the need to force men to need both demythologization and 
be free: the elect must raise tho demystification. 


consciousness of the average man. 
The elect must act now in order 
that no elect exist In the social 
world to come. The only difficulty 
in the way is a serpentine “ x ”, vari- 
ously defined, which must be eli- 
minated. 


AjVrtft Schwarts •. 

—1100 Obieuro PpIiiU 1931 $10 
^lbo ..Writings o« Alfred Rdgor 

fiop pard 1,931 . $15 

iV tuple Scan ■ ' . 7 ' 

Ollwr Goldsmith BibUographlAlly 
•*gL B| ofi fB ^‘lcn11y Consldorod 
192? • $25 ; 

a Portraits, 

L'oltorar ft Mouiorlnls- . 
; . Exlilbitod at Dickon's Birth- 
pMpo Museum' 1828 ; $7.50. 


So what Professor Berger presents 
here is an exercise in the critical 
intelligence, Somehow he has to 
keep all the balls I11 tho air at once : 
necessary costs contrasted with 
gratuitous costs, future and uncer- 

, So the way out oE the world of p r « e „^i„? c ^’ lc SdLSS 
dreams and drugs has to ba by °vith MnVumer tha ora& 
means of myths and dreams. It is tical distortions of soda'l scientific 

itonnta«i H , is n, nof dear^E cZmttnt^lo e £. *?*$£ 

socialism always has the best argu- obfectivitv ' 1 ’ ciuclal 

merits. Nor is it clear that such J y ‘ 

ui>i > iiiia , i;ia Duigei a writings, not- achievements as it can claim are As becomes a sociologist rooted 

ably the sociology of knowledge nnd not in spite of rather than because in a Lutheran background, Profcs- 
the maintenance of universes of of socialism. But It undoubtedly has sor Berger sets out his prescrip- 
menniiig. Tits flomaloss Mind— tho best myths, uniting the urgo to tioits in twenty-five dieses which he 
Modernization. and Consciousness modernity to the nostalgia for com- nails modestly to the front of his 
was a first fruit of this cross-fertilf- mynity and a secure universe of book. Tho paradox of these theses 
zntian ot tonics. It was an impres- meaning. Since myth is so potent, is that they represent a balance 
sive and important book, oddly doubt is thrown oven on man’s faith whieh must be struck and which can- 
nc gleet eel, especially in view of the in the process of rationalization. n °t be struck. Yet precisely because 
interest evoked by previous Maybe the concept of rationalization tho balance will not be Struck, some- 
cssays on consciousness and veil- is itself a myth. body, has to strike it, and needs do 

But why not accept the myth as that J a ? eans 

tho agent of necessity now and the 1 1 “°. pi ’ edom i naut 

midwife of a bettor, freer future? 1 ]ea,11,i e at an acute 

For excellent reasons, which are og: le. Professor 

peculiarly clear to someone like 8lv ® 3 . h,1 P ^ ie oppor- 

Professor Berger wiio has worked i convjncmgly. Mice 

in the sociology of religion and Sf«^ P f l . Q ? llnant fas , hio,la a f ainst 
knoy. his theoTopy M ,d eccleslasd- pj'^d in “Lf'Sjfc'hrhS'S 


bution of the good things of lib) 
must weigh these costs, case fc 
case.” Professor Berger knows u 
well as I do that lids will not hi& 
pen. Who is going to carry on 
this judicious assessment case br 
case ? How many Marxist Jiuollec 
tuals or technocratic visionaries art 
going to retard their ideological 
velocity by conceding n certain vail 
dity to the resistances ? Where alter, 
natives aro sharp nnd confliciiiii 
people do not engage in the kind 
of balanced dlscourso which allow] 
opponents a crucial ndvnntago. 

Nevertheless the impossible 
theses are true: 

Thesis 12. Policies for social 
change are typically made by 


During the 19G0s Canada was seized 
with a kind of green-sickness, u 
fever of growing- up whose symp- 
toms, thougii mu inly passing, were 
still somewhat sensational for so 
sober and grey a land as it had 
seemed to the world outside during 
the century since Confederation. An 
Ironic modesty — expressed in the 
obsessiveness with which writers 
searched for “ a Canadian identity ” 
—had been the stance that seemed 
safest in a country developing to- 
wards nationhood in the opposing 
shadows of the empire and the 
republic ; it was an ambiance in 
which the amiable excesses of a 
Sir John A. Macdonald or the fur- 
tive otherworldly communications of 
a Mackenzie King might flourish, 
but it was hardly a world for ori- 
ginal poets, and appropriately the 
most considerable Canadian poet of 
that era was tho literary conserva- 

f T n . .-1 1 


Of place and past 


By George Woodcock 


— w- j”- ,w “1 ciu nua mu jiici ui v Luxiaei v«- 

cliques of politicians and In telle* tive E. J. Pratt, whose particular 
tuats with claims to superior in- forte was the writing of rather 
sights. These claims are typically prolix mock epics (The Titanic, To- 
spurious. wards the Last Spike , etc) iti Hudi» 

lighter 


Thesis 13. It is in principle, jm. drastic verse. Younger and lighter 
possible to “raise the conscious 5 rid “velier figures, such as F. R. 
" c «*—•—- *- -** - * Scott and A. NL Klein and W. W. E. 


glon. 

Perhaps Jl is now easier to assess 
tlm scholarly virtues of Professor 
Berger than it was during the time 
he was n cult figure among student 
riulicoJe. Hardly any of those cult 
figures survived as such and he him- 
hqIe consciously undercut his cultic 
role by the complexity of his view- 


intrinsically uncontrollable. The 
power necessary to go into orbit 
has to be such that it will overshoot 
the target and veer off into outer 


: »yi,u Liiumnianea 

iiuinnmatic and phenomenological 
positions In sociology was part and 
party 10 the fnshJoimble and 
vaguely radical clamour against 
sclenco. They were wrong and 
eventually discovered they were 
wrong. 

Professor Berger continues 10 
engage attention :.fqr , excellent 
reasons. His writing Is sharp and 
quickly etches its point in the 
render s mind. The-viewpoint is inte- 
grated and open-ended at the same 
limp. It generates an excitement at 

rediscovering wlint you already - 1 

know, in q context which alters and D . T si n 
illuminates It. Thera is commit- By J. M. CameTOtl 


imi/uxao 10 ccmirm twmen is also 
the impulse to freedom, since you 
canqgt choose if you do not control) • Let me give an examnle of a nre. 
Wi,Si™ r nl y r^ e scription which will not P be followed. 


Socialist revolutions have imposed 
sovere human costs. An assessment 
of the achievements of socialism 
(such as a mare egalitarian distri- 


ness " of anyone, because all of ui 
are stumbling around on the show 
level of consciousness — a pretty dim 
level. 

Thesis 1G. Most political decision] 
must be made on the basis of inadt 
qnate- knowledge (postulate of 
ignorance). To understand this is te 
become very cnutlous nbout po&j * 
options that exact high huurai 
costs. 

1 like the postulate of ignoranu. 

I like too his treatment of the idea 
that there is an optimum amount 1 
of knowledge which, once exceeded, 
works against the possibility of uti- 
lizing knowledge. And some know- 
ledge is oddly useless. Economics 
is, in se , curiously incapable of 
providing a rounded, coherent 
answer to the problems posed in 
this book, and peculiarly so lu Its 
most "rigorous" manifestations, 
such as econometrics, Wiint Profes- 
sor Berger here providesMs neither 
specifically knowledge nor spurious 
rigour, but the humane activity^ of 
the ecumenical Intelligence. 


Ross, A. j. M, Smith and Dorothy 
Livesay and P. K. Page, had intro- 
duced modoruist poetry into Canada 
by the mid-century, but their influ- 
ences were largely those ■ of the 
English 1930s modified by Pound 
and Williams, nnd the land still 
awaited its true voices. 

Tho 1960s was the period of that 
strange festival of Canada’s awaken- 
ing to its own cultural potentialities. 
Expo 67 ; .it was the period of 
Canada's transformation from a 
liaven of sturdy pioneer Individ ual- 
to one or tne world’s leading 


ism into 

welfare states; it was the period of 
Trudeaumanla, a hysteria strange to 
recall a decade later when the idol 
of vanished teenyboppers lias 
become .the sardonic gerontocrat of 
Canada's political leaders; it was 
a period Of resurgeut nationalism 
when youthful radicalism found its 
local forms in a quickly 
extinguished movement of the far 
left which accepted the fatal name 
of Waffle, in the hounding of 
[u ' American-born professors in Cana 

fiS di ?“ 




; Thinkers and theologians 


ment in -Berger's writing but no 
closure. Some things clearly must, 
be done, such as the removal of 


demand, to identify 'or expatiate 
upop Usbaghs, Tits, Lupus. Even 
Bautaln, : Bordas-Denioulin. 0116- 
Laprune, are for us bathod in the 
late evening light of long, long ago. 
It would not oe true to say that 
/u - *“ Pf Reardon’s pages they come 

Thought In ; t0 again; but they are given 
'■»■«*» such renewed life as they are nble 

tp bear. 


--V-* ■ -- •«« •««««. ui BERNARD REARDON : 

|i oss dependency as .between .deVe- r u. „■ ' • • 

□pad and underdeveloped .societies V^ je,ia ^ sm nn S Tradition 
of whatever political persuasion, but AfP«ts of Catholic Thb: 
there aro no overall economic qnd Nlnecee nth-Century France 

minted InwSyyj b * r0 “ m ', E8 8 ^ : : UnlvorsUy Pre„. 

Professor Bergers : n lm f s to • . — ■ 

formulate a political “ought" in 
reintion 10 a polltlca 1 l' could bo 1 * 

And « will ba". Tho ethics oF Change 
Involve a balance , of alternative 
costs and above all a “ calculus or 

pain”. To tiiat extent h is atitLflria .'"“wry or trance". He of * U1C 

resembles tbat of Barrington Moore- It Is a great century for xiiaee Sy - tera ’ a a ?' 

we do at least know- ihat men do ■' Ph y / l S®L. T,lis uA a ieryt hln e C L M s , upp ? sed) 

not- wont pain, and hunger. .Ac; tho ^aughlt |s, hard. to think that the ..^onW clefl rly, a 

same time sonic costs are uiijustlfl-* m,-n» ry -tS? ^ e . Malstre Maine dfl ' body with i° f , t,e c0 . nfufin g 

able nnd It is. verv much m hn B , iinni ^londel and fiergson, to ts .^velop^g enchanting 


glorious days __ 

1812, in an invasion of American 
territory by r mob of Vancouver 
war-resistors who swept aside the 
Yankee frontier guards and 
rampaged with their red and . black 
flags through the town of Blaine 
south of the border. 

The 1960s— and undoubtedly the 
general excitability of the times 
nnd a great deal to do with it— 
was also the decode when poetry 

E nd Hume, was uunonultii' in Rome 1 moved from the shadows into a 
ut survived to hecomo it card kid dominant position in a Canadian 
under iin XriT S„°, library culture which hitherto had 


with those of the* English. New 
man, just as Augusiiniim us anj 
Frenchman, but sal tod with nn irony 
that 'comes from his study nf Locke 


Bertiard Reardon remarks that 
tne nineteenth century is with the 
seventeenth the greatest in the 
literary history of- France", He 


. Down to our own day the 
French sustain the thought of Des- 
cartes and- Pascal (ana therefore 
Augustinian tradition) as an 
affliction. They move slowly or 
swiftly between two poles. Here we 
have:- clarity, distinctness, the ideal 


under Leo XIII. Neither Acton nor 
von Hilgel was excommunicated. 
One man (a Frenchman could re- 
flect) is able to steal a liorso with- 
out censure, anothor Is arrested for 
looking over the hedge. . 

One of the most Interesting tlilrifig. 
emphasized by Dr Reardon ris tne 
allici ' 


towards 



'^examined by 
behveen the two 


Wll bnnB, '; e - Bh „ 

od and brtriifi* CiiurehimdSwte, between Aon lung century is to note 

.. p nna UQules and Tinfipm-tot . -i.i.. — i_- fts.peisisteiu Augustininnism. Credo 

at f 0i !5 co e uld be Witten 
at the head .of most of the 

mmMM ogs5C|6ta 

tho vafled oi-tfors of meaning 0 that ot 5 eia ^ho deserve some the Soly Office by 

moivhave projected on to ffiffi. interesting SitateT 


death of Gallicanlsm. This was not 
on the whole a result of Roman 
pressure. From 1815 Ga]JlcanIsm-js- 
dead. No one whai romanticized th*,.-. 
old regime put GalHcanlsm at the j 
- centre of the picture. On. the con- ;> 
trary, as with de Mdistre, the mon-..’, 
archical principle in the Church, is:;., 
thought to aid monarchical/', 
authority in . the Slate. The.;': 
French _ Revolution- had given j 
the . . propertied , classes J (IW t. , 
Chief beneficiaries) a great fright 

w 

r .Mhurraa. The enraged democrats, !> - 
bi Lamepnais above all, are equallyir'-J 
ultrfimpntane and anti-GHlIican^Jr •• ' , 
ultramontaiiism Is thc-only gUaran-.'-. • 
tee pf spiritual independence and 
lmplies i in the modern world the ..i- 1 
separation of Church and State, free-’ - 1 
ism n consc * eni:tf « religious plural-"- ■' 

' ii . ■ 

We are grateful 10 Dr Reardon }.• 
tor nis patient and thorough cliron-f •' 
icle of . what we might mistakenly 
su pjiose to he old battles over dead 
and. dusty issues. On tho contrary,:'. . , 
the issues are still with us. .The? : . 
Irony is that Lamennals and Loisy^lJ;. ' 

. triumph ; from, thoir graves. The :-a- < 
■'.French intdgristcs are quite rights) 

In bawling at the tops of their,/, . 
yolces fliat .this- is '.just* 
what has happened. It ooev?:. .. . 

mufli ;'' " 


literary 

presented an assortment of prose 
faces to the world; the faces pf 
Stephen Leacock’s uneasy laughter, 
of Morley Callaghan’s fabulist 
moralism, of Hugh MacLennan'a 
romantic nationalism, of Goldwin 
Smith's ' transplanted Arnoldlan 
humanism, of Donald Creighton's 
legendary historicism and of 
Frederick Philip Grove's fumblingly 
powerful dramas of pioneer life. 
Evert In the 1950s, the Canadian 


writers who most dazzled theii 
fellow countrymen and who made 
the greatest names abroad were 
those audacious prose fantasists, 
Northrop Frye and Marshall 
McLuhan, the first of whom found 
in mythology the elucidation of past 
literatures and hence the key to 
criticism, and the second of whom 
narrowed the human future into his 
personal myth of the global village. 

Brilliant as some of the poets may 
have been who emerged as charac- 
teristic of the Canadian 1950s (and 
they included James Reaney and 
Jay M a cp hers on, Eli Mandef and 
Douglas Je Pan. Margaret Avison 
and Phyllis Webb) they remained 
on the shadowy edges of that clear- 
ing in the hostile forest which has 
been the image of human culture 
for so many Canadians. They exis- 
ted almost on sufferance, as was per- 
haps most dramatically (and path- 
etically) indicated by the curious 
theory, current at the time, that 
writers like Ruuncy and Macpherson 
and Mandel were really tho mytlio- 
poeic disciples- of Northrop Frye — 
as if poets could take their Inspira- 
tion from even the most imagina- 
tive of prose-writing critics I It was 
an assumption comprehensible only 
in a country whose poets, generation 
after generation, had remained for 
all their vitality essentially deriva- 
tive : Oliver Goldsmith, for example, 
of his British namesake and fore- 
bear, Archibald Lampman of Keats, 
Bliss Carman of Shelley, A. M. Klein 
frequently of Browning, the early 
Dorothy Livesay and P. K. Page of 
thB Wen' Signatures poets, and Jaimes 
Reaney all too often of Blake in his 
sillier moods. 

. It, would he wrong to suggest that 
111 the 1960s Canadian poets ceased 
to be derivative. In many cases 
it was just a change of model, from 
British to North American, and the 
Black Mountain school of poets hqs 
had a numerous following north of 
the 4Dth parallel. At the same rime 
a new kind oE derivation appeared, 
which confirmed chat a- genuinely 
native school of poets had emerged 
—Canadian pdets borrowed for die 
first time from other Canadian poets, 
and almost any little magazine con- 
tains Its imitators of some of Iho 
more vigorous local poets, like Irv- 
ing Layton or A1 Purdy or Margaret 
Atwood. 

What happened in poetry during 
die 1960s was analogous to the de- 
velopments.- in counter-cultural poli- 
tics: a kind of literary nationalism 
accompanied by a kind of poetic 

E artioTpatory democracy. The num- 
er of poets writing and publishing 
increased phenomenally. - When I 
started to edit Canadian Literature 
in 19S9, a mere twenty-four books 
of verse appeared in Canada dur- 
ing the year, and most of those 
were issued by established publish- 
ing houses for the sake of prestige, 
since there was no mass reader- 


ship for poetry. During the 1950s 
public interest in poetry had been 
so slight that when rhe two journals 
which published it consistently 
(Alan Crawley’s Contemporary 
Verse and John Sutherland's Nor- 
thern Rcuieiuj ceased to appear 
early in the decade there was only 
one magazine in the whole coun- 
try ( The Fiddlehead of Frederic- 
ton) devoted to verse, until at the 
very end of tlie 1950s the first of 
a new crop of literary magazines, 
Robert Weaver's Tamarack Review, 
Jan de Bniyn’s Prism and Louis 



By 1970 the number of hooks 

P ublished in the year had increased 
ivefold to 120, and there have been 
years during the present decade 
when it has reached 200. This 
number of books, of course, 
betokened a proportionately large 
number of active poets. While I 
was recently preparing an essay on 
Canadian poetry between I960 and 
1973 for the new edition of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press's Literary 
History of Canada, 1 compiled n 
working checklist of poets active 
during the period, and found that 
no fewer than 590 of them had pub- 
lished books in Canada between the 
above dates, not counting the 
hundreds more who had published 
verse in magazines nnd in antholo- 
gies but had not actually published 
books. A surprising proportion of 
the 590— at least a fiftii of them — 
were competent and original poets 
whom I found it appropriate to dis- 
cuss In iny essay. A far cry from 
Dudok’s twenty or so poets " 
representing in 19G0 “all the reput- 
able poetry of the country " I - 


Caricature of George Woodcock as 
Odysseus ever returning ” bp Isaac 
Bickerstaff, from his “ Caricature 
Gallery of Literary Masters ”, pub- 
lished in the October,- 1975, issue of 
The Tamarack Review (quarterly 
from Box 159, Postal Station K, 
Toronto M4P 2G5. $Can7.50 per 

annum). 

Dudoldfl . Delta, began . to nppehr. 
And even then, as Dudek remarked 
warn, some justice, “twenty. or so 
poets might be thought to repre- 
sent iul the reputable poetry of 
the country”. 

Somewhere at the beginning of 
the 1960s the whale literary, climate 
began to change, and in 1963 
George Bowering, one of the 
young poets who first appeared at 
this time, remarked with accurate 
foresight: "If the publishers can 
keep up with the poets (and some 
or them ere becoming unusually re- 
ceptive) riie next ten yews wHl be, 
in terms of sheer quantity at least, 
riie most fruitful in tlie history of 
Canadian poetry," Events ware to 



the noets themselves. 


The fact that so much poetry was 
being written, published and read 
during the 1960s and 1970s is 
related,- of course, to sweeping 
changes In ways, of publication and 
to a vast increase In tho reading 
and listening audience for poetry, 
and these facts have had enough 
effect on the kind of poetry being 
written to be worth a brief ex- 
amination before I go on to tnlfe of 
some of the poets and- to discuss 
what trends among them appear to 
be significant. 

While in the 1950s most poetry 
published in Canada came - from 
established Toronto publishers, by 
the end of the 1960s (even though 
some houses like McClelland and 
Stewart and the Oxford University 
Press had increased their poetry 
lists) the initiative had passed to 
small presses publishing con amore 
and without hope of profit. How 
many of these have operated over 
the period it Is not easy to deter- 
mine, since most of them developed 
only rudimentary systems Of distri- 
bution and self-advertisementy but 
A Checklist of Canadian Small 
Presses published In 1974 by Dal- 
housle University- in Halifax 
included a total of 237 English- 
language presses. Since the Check- 
list omitted several presses of 
whose existence I knew, and prob- 
ably failed to include others which 
I did not know, the likelihood la 
that tlie number of presses actually 
operating during tne period was 
nearer 300, quite apart from the 
established publishing houses. Not 
all these enterprises published 
poetry, and some, to my knowledge, 
were vanity presses or branches 
of printing houses engaged in 
profitable local production. Never- 
theless, at least 200 of them were 

nilfVflfV^n RV^IhoIuaIsI 9 itt nAAHnl 


publication, without profit being a 
consideration, and their locations 
were spread across the 4, 008-mile 
breadth of Canada. About half 
operated from the large province 
ot Ontario, about a quarter from 
British Columbia, and there were 
appreciable groups in tlie Maritime 
provinces and the English-speaking 
sectors of Quebec. Unlike the 
established publishers, these small 

I tresses were not clustered in the 
arge centres; many operated from 
small towns or villages. Seven 
Persons Repository, for example, 
published from the tiny Albertan 
village of Seven Persons (an 
almost strictly descriptive name), 
Sundog Press from the half-Indla'n 
settlement of Wood Mountain, 
Saskatchewan, and Sono Nis Press 
from the stormy remoteness of the 

? ueen Charlotte Islands off the 
acific Coast. 

, The presses varied astonishingly 
in productivity and in craftsman- 
like quality. Some published one 
book and then vanished: on the 
other hand Fiddlehead Books of 
Fredericton (a centre of poetry 
since the days of Charles G. D. 
-Roberts and the other “Centen- 
nial Poets”) has published more 
than a hundred titles under, the 
guidance of the poet and critic Fred 
Cogswell, Standards of pres flotation 
vary from tlie deliberately uncouth, 
like the smudged mimeograph col. 
lections of concrete poetry and man. 
trie verse hr ought out by Bill Bis- 
sett at his Blewointraent Press in 
Vancouver, to the handsomely desig- 
ned and t carefully printed and 
bound volumes produced by Talon- 
books in the same city (which has 
brought out more than seventy 
volumes of verso and plays during 
the past nine years). 

As I have said, almost all these 
presses are operated by poets, who 

E ubllsh, print and distribute tho 
ooks which they and kindred 
poets write. Very often they also 
publish poetry magazines or are 
closely linked with them. The mag. 
aziues have proliferated as greatly 
as the presses, Wynne Francis, an 
authority on die, underground of 
Canadian publishing, estimated in 
an article she wrote for Canadian 
Literature in 1973 that during the 
previous five years no fewer than 
sixty magazines devoted wholly or 
In part to poetry were In existence, 
not counting the twenty-odd univet* 
sjty-sponsored journals which publi- 
shed poetry, a vast difference from 
tne situation less than twenty years 
before when The Fiddlehead stood 
almost alone,. As with the presses. 



Re ni am and Malahal Reoieii.' which 
Robins Skelton edits from the PacL 
ftc coast city of Victoria, have 
become durable -magazines of inter- 
national standing, 

Presses and mantwimja . alike 
belong to an extraordinary nomadic 
society of Poets and tlielr sym- 
pathizers which has developed en- 
tirely during, the past fifteen years, 
aud which i9 kept alive by the 
marathon reading tours that take 
Canadian poets from Vancouver 
Island to Newfoundland and from - 
Qntario to tho Yukon. To arrange 
such tours has become one of tho 
- main . functions of. the . recently 
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fauiiiinl l.c.icuc of C.maiiiaiJ Pools 
Liuri of vc i ‘■iMvriteis’ irario 
■iiii'jii, ivlimo rp.iilhtR pingi .unmci 
«it; J.irgciy financt'd J»y (lie Canada 
Council. tingel of so inmiv uf i lie 
I'onmry’h recent nrllstli' under, 
taking- Snrli reading mors have 
ilicii disadvantage-;. since they cn> 
toiir.igc ‘clf-rirdniaiimifin. *.u ihui 
ivjlIS like Irving Layton and A1 
Purdy loud to cultivate clownish 
pi 41 form personae (cocks men uml 
dr inkers) that Iihvc iaiile I'vlntfon to 
iliu real qualities of tlioir poetry, 
and one good pool at least, Lcnaanl 
Ciihco, has been almost entirely 
torn mud u way into the ambiguous 
world nf pup music. At die same 


time the readings, which take pine? 
mainly on university and college 
campuses and in the linunts of cite 


cinjntcr-ciiliure where poetry shares 
the same kind nf prestige as music 
and such crafts as pottery und 
weaving, provide both an appre- 
ciative audience for the poetry and 
a market for the books add maga- 
zines probably more effective than 
the r.odfy iiMcIcquuic net work of 
book simps in Cuiuiriu. 

As for the poets llientsvlves, 
Dorothy Livesay, a veteran of the 
1 9.10s movement In Canada who is 
now enjoying n repewed career ns 
n poet nf ruaiiuiitg insights (only 
recent ly she nub! (sited her Collected 
Poems, significant ly suhtitlcd " Tha 
Two Seasons”), remarked to ina u 
few days noo that never before in 
Canada hail the poets beun so per- 
sonally tuid so . productively in 
touch. Perhaps for the first time - 
since Cunada became a nation in 
1867 u genuine nation wide sense of 
ronitnimlLy exists among the hun- 
dreds of prai;tisiitK Canadian verso- 
writers, yet this has dona not I tine 
to lessen the strong reglanaiist feel- 
ings that , Canadian geography, its 
vast distances and differences, in- 
duces among contemporary Cana- 
dian poets ns much as it does among 


tin a ul rli juicier, which is Jinked to 
oil essentially niiii-doctrinnire 
.i| •uniat ft in fnniiiij terms. (Tlt£ 
only really clucii imiiie poets arc a 
group of i list- ip lei of Charles Olson 
who originally published a maga- 
zine called 'Fish in the early 1960s 
and now cluster urnuud Open 
Letter, whose editor Frank Davcy 
is i heir leading theoretician and un 
interesting lesser pout.) 

It is true chut hundreds of young 
poets have emerged, and writers 
who were beginning their work or 
had yet to begin It in I960, like 
Margaret Atwood nnd Gwen Mac- 
luivcn, George Bowcring and 
Michael Ondaatje, Alden Nowlan 
und Tom Marshall, have during 
these years established what seem 
to be lasting reputations and have 
accumulated considerable bodies of 
excellent verse. Margaret Atwood’s 


emerged ,is one of the best of the 
ctiiTcm pouts. John Glassco, after a 
Bohemian youth splendidly -recalled 
in his 1970 book, Memoirs of Mont- 
parnttsse, virtually retired into a 
voiceless rusticity for almost thirty 
years, yet at the very end of the 
1950s began to write verse again, 
and since then, in collections like 
The Deficit Made Flesh and A 
Point of Skp, he has produced 
many poems, elegiac and ironic by 
turn, that reflect rural life and its 
philosophic emanations. Glassco is 
formally conservative, a kind of 
latter-day Augustan touched by the 
decadence (he ones wrote a com- 
pletion to Beardsley’s unfinished 
Under the Hill), but it is typical 


Sefeirteef Poems, for example, has 
just appeared, a decade otter her 
first collection, The Circle Game, 
and it is lint only a large volume 
ul* 2*10 pages, blit also extremely 
expressive in its iiiiiigfiiniive depth 
und its empuilieiic variety. These 
younger poets have tended to more 
into the centre of the literary world. 


duces among contemporary Cana- 
dian poets ns much as it does among 
other artists. Often omj foels that if 
a true federalism survives nay where 
in Canada, it does so untonu the 
artists with their intense localloyal- 
lies and thoir countrywide Jinks, 

One of the most striking features 
of the recent poetry renaissance in 
Lunada lias uacn Its iiou-gcnem- 


i influencing fiction (Leonard Cohen's 
Beautiful Losers, Margaret At- 
wood's Surfacing and Gwen Mac- 
Ewan’s Julian the Magician are 
union g the most important recent 
Caunutnu novels and have Influ- 
enced the genre greatly in the 
direct ion of prose fantasy) and 
writing excellent criticism, «a that 
most of the better young critics 
writing in Cnnadn today are also 
poets. 

At ilia same ’ time, there have 
bean middle-aged poets who in the 
prevalent atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and activity have escaped what 
looked like being futures of medio- 
crity to enjoy long stretches, of 
creative originality. Al Purdy is an 
example. His first book appeared in 
1944, but far almost two dacades 
ho wrote low- keyed poems in nrch- 
uic measures; until in 1962, with 
All the- Annettes, followed by The 
Cariboo Horses of 1965, ho found 
his own characteristic looso-ru lining 
colloquial stylo and has since 


ted among poets whose work — like 
that of Nichol and Blit BisseLt — 
runs to the extremities of concre- 
tise or — like that of J. Michael 
Yates and Andreas Scnroeder — Is 
fervently surrealist. 

Most sinking nf all is perli.ips the 
way in which " elder ” poets, who 
had nmde names for themselves In 
pnst decades, were taken up into 
the stream of the movement and 
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renewing but also redirecting tliofr 
imetic energies. Dorothy Llvesay, 
whom I have already mentioned, is 
uu example ; during the past decade 
or so she has written with a power 
and surencss she never showed In 
bar earlier leftlst-1930s phase. P. K. 
Page emerged from innny years of 
travel and silence to write the 
lioiied-dnwn lyrics that figure In her 
Crt) Ararat of 1967, and lias been 
writing steadily since then poems 
intense In -their visual siikrnness 
and irradiated by her Sufi 
philosophy. And It was when he was 
near to sixty that Earle Birney 
began to wnnder over the world 
and to bring, back from his travels 
the finest poems of his career, col- 
lected in such books as Ice coil bell 
or stone and Near False Creek 
Mouth, poems that transformed 
the Anglo-Saxon tortuosities of 
his earlier years into a loping, 
joking, ■ conversational ■ measure, 
heavy with persona and passion, 
with anger at injustice and love of 
the bright surface of lifo. 

The consideration of themes has 
played such a part In recent Cana- 
dLan cridQisju^Hadec. the jiofral ways- . 
good influence .Of Northrop Frye 
(who In 1971 collected his essays on 
Canadian writers ill The Bush Gar- 
den) and later oE Mnrgaret Atwood 
(whose 5i(ruitw2— 1972— with its 
sharp analysis of the ef fect$ of 
colonialism on artistic expression 


was influential in fostering senti- 
ments of literary nationalism), that 
one approaches it with caution, 
since it has been the refuge of 
many critics ill-equipped to con- 
sider the forniul aspects of poetry. 

Yet it is on the thematic level 
that the common ground among ' 
Canadian poets is most evident. 
There are, of course, some poets to 
whom none of ilia convenient 
generalizations apply ; the high 
aestheticism of D. G. Jones (in such 
collections as Phrases from 
Orpheus) and the spiritual intensity 
of Margaret Avison's devotional 
verse inr The Dumbfounding, find 
no nlace on any distinctively 
Canadian map of thought, and there 
are many other equally private 
poets, with slight local or temporal 
loyalties, among the hundreds who 
have published in Canada during 
recent years. 

Nevertheless there is a kind of 
historic-geographic-social continuum 
within which the content and the 
mental sec of surprisingly much 
recent Canadian poetry can best be 
understood. This is the first 
Canadian generation with virtually 
no pioneer experience: the first 
generation free of what Frye has 
called “ the garrison mentality ”, 
the sense that human society lives 
on guard against the threatening 
wilderness and therefore dare not 
accept dip present or the imme- 
diate past. Such a mentality made 
nineteenth-century and even early 
twentieth-century Canadian poets 
write in the forms and accept tlm 
sentiments of a known and secure 
Old World, which seemed to guard 
them against the hostile emptinesses 
of their own land but also against 
the equally hostile nuclei of popula- 
tion south of the border. The sense 
of the United States as a hostile 
presence has hardly diminished, 
and Its dark thread of apprehen- 
sion continued to run through 
Canadian writing, as Al Purdy's 
tuttl-Arnei'icon anthology The Now 
Romans clearly demonstrated, but 
the wilderness, and the past when 
the ancestors first experienced it, 
are being explored Intensively by 
poets who realize not only that 
they have a meaningful history but 
also that they have a land which, 
at worst. Is harshly neutral and in- 
different, and at best magnificently 
lovely. 

- U bps. excep.ta E, J. Pratt, who 
saw such matters ' in an ambiguously 
oplc.wav when he wrote his poems 
about tno Jesuit martyrs and the 
building of the Canadian Pacific 
Rail wtty, Canadian history had sur- 

E rishigly little appeal for earlier 
anadian .poets. Even in the J950s it 


was a minor theme, but recently; 
has assumed major importance. Or. 
finds Margaret Atwood reliving ih, 
trials of early British immigrants i> 
The Journals of Susanna Moodit 
Al Purdy tracing the I.oyulist recori 
in In Search of Owen Robiin ; Job 
Robert Colombo mimicking the 
ings of William Lyon Mackenzie fo 
found poems ; Sasun Musgrave is 
a scries of collections (most rccemh 
The Impstane ) exploring the myX 
ology of Indians on the Pacifk 
Coast j and a whole covey of pons 
celebrating the m&is rebellions oi 
1870 and 1885. Even more strikini 
has been the poetic attempt to com 
to terms with the vast and climatlc- 
ally extreme expanses of unsettled 
Canada that in the pnst have beu 
the despair of painters und poeu 
alike. Until recently even the settled 

f u'&iries, which produced many suit 
ng novels of human endurance (eg, 
Sinclair Ross’s As far Me and m 
House), were singularly unprodut- 
Mve of poetry. Lately, however 
younger poets like John Nc-wlott 
i>ale ZIeroth and Andy Suknaiu 
have written with remarkable evoea 
tiveness about living and travelHa 
f.®™;. 1 Plains- Indeed, tho loS 
Canadian highways have inspired u 
many recent poems that Dow 
Fetherltng made an anthology 0 b 
of them, entitled Thttmbprmts: 

Patrick Lane In particular Jim 

rnu CQ< L ded k lli £ » oem * «he Jon 
coHection being Beware the Moaik 

of Fire ) in expressing the srtaau 
contrast between the "highway 
towns (often decaying after lest 
than a century of life) and the 
magnificence of the mountai. 


magnificence of the mountaii 
wilderness through which the great 
road passes. STri Marty, a game 
warden in the Rockies, has written 
in Headwaters a book of uoenu 
about th« Rockies distinguished bj 
clear omryidon nd tight narr* 
tive, and 41i Mendel, whose selected 
poems appeared recently under tha 
tttle of Crusoe , bus caught the 
special despair of those pralrii 
villages which the great highways 
ore by-passing and killiilRv In orltet 
M*** — Raymond Soustbu. and 
Miriam Wiiddlngton in e&steri 
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villages which the great highways 
ore by-passing and killiilRv In orltet 
PpM® — Raymond So us tbs. and 
Miriam Wiiddlngton in eibteri 
Canada, Tom Wnyman In the wht 
~ the splendours nnd miseries d' 
Canadian cities are evoked, and. 
one remembers that this is also the 
generation when Canada, despite. 
Its vast land area, became (n terms 
°* TWWlMlon one - of the most 
urbanized countries in the world. 

It would he an nvorsiiiiplificatiaa 
to speuk of recent Canudiuit poeir? 
os a poetry uf place nnd past, y« 
siicn are the presences that mon 
powerfully haunt it. 


By AlecJLucas .. v . 

FREDERICK FIIILIP, GRQVE : 

The Lcftbra of Frertedck Philip 
.Grove . 

Edited by Desmond Pacoy 

584pn. University o£ ' Toronto Press 
(Books Canada). $Can 25; 

This book is the last oE many con- 
tributipns (he late Desmond Pncey 
iXtado to ■ Grove ; scholarship. Ufs 
early studios, however: were not 
concerned with biography. Ha then 
itecepjtid* ronqaeatlcfniiiflly Grove'* 
account of ; his., weal thy: Old-World, 
Swodisli-ScptHsh phrentrfge, his 
hobnobbing with Europecm intollec- 
tttjt s,.nnd- bU hoboing in America 
“JUI 4)?. 'MtUffl. dbWn -ht 1913. as a 
kt^is itew 

Grove GrevO, i^Ger. 
mat), botjx^sii : 1879. wrtt#‘ahd 
acqualmancei? of -AGide. and Sre&n 

ItAnyM & ceanViMMii . i l-»l 'ClZi 1 


proud husband, the snobbish celeb- 
rity on lecture tour, the executive 
wirii Graphic Publishers, The other 
Is the protagonist of an anatomy of 
despair who spent his last years on 
an Ontario farm;. There he found 
life largely a . matter of poverty and 
poor health - (which breaking down 
• flniosr entirely in 1944 leftltlm hn 


J , ".v uim an 

invalid) ■ and authorship a thing of 

5SJ ! S i tel® w A th publishers . and 
tofuibishing his old 'manuscripts. 


' 7 " 1 U IIIRUU 3 U 1 U 1 S, 

Grove saw Ills plight as tragic. Yet 
his Indomitable will, he 
little, of tiie heroic in him. He 


*«« e °f the. herotc in him. He 
Sf , the P r,de ™®t. goeth before a 
fnl!, but never recognized this as a 
flaw. Even success did not »t well 

Smnc, h - n n' H if lield ln c °nfem?l 
aunqst. a|l whp camo to < hear hid 

gfO"*? th»- women whi, 

hd .was ever teilJnB Ky wife 
flocked round , b 1 **). the very 


- * fri "T|/, • LUO YUL 

•ff-'-i, whose Dteudlts so TiufEeu 
» and jvbom he*damrted for 
^oVbdyias vhU . t«olte. • Raa^.’ tri 


bottnder, an ' ollegedr sulcfcje. :To 
help. In , identifying Grave dud 
Grove,. Paeey has included fifteen 
; letters written when Grove lived in 
Germany - (but does not mention 
dtb dlacovery i,!;- i973 6f parallel 
English, and- Gelmqn texts of a 

°r.t?™ Ve ^ oem I' Thfl 520 letters 
of Groves Canathan period (1913- 
48) alfo lift Grave's mask a little, 
for, when , caught out on dates. 
Grove pleads had memory, -and 
U P ih snibitia n boasts 

to 


ihla»te>|pr tailur 
humovto, 
' in, sea-pi tv. 
he - saw his,- Qt 


rga, a ..scrounger, ^JaiHJhrd, *| e 'r-**w ihla- German;, dream of 
nder, m; ollegedr sulcTde. Vo’ America fading. Canadians, fafliuj. 
\ In ■ identifying Grave dud Kipcrlonty. had 

ve,. Paoey has included fifteen de,, ^ d ^" nl ^ls I'ightfhl status. 


Grove was huma» enough to 
HE * ,tr i?, ngt,s 08 ‘veil as weak- 
letters to his friends 
n!l d iito hlS . mfe . nnd his comments 


L,' ■ — uomraenis 
hrli ^ and thfl -death of his 
beloved daughter disclose a 
warmth of feeling that comes as a 
™„ com ? i ; e,ief . t<) the.atiogance of 
many of tliem. In those to his wife 
however, one wislute he. bad not 
mentioned to her the cost of his 
. or i ir%c ^nded ty r.lpiost hve'ry 
^tnhBside references to .cap* 
rffated mutthtnillionalfes, ; the fay. 
ful tidings that,; more . shi ed uftS 
.wear... fm* 


. ful tidings that,'.; more shijed ttft& 
'iioUK/^indhririg fa' 
the may. Ind^ed, Whatever the Mr 
the ietters reveal, Mrs Grove 


Grove tho man of letters make! i 
mucii belter impression ihatt Grow 
s lh A. n *5 n * Ho was obviously familiar 
■with Europoon literature. -He was a 
perspicacious critic, judging by nil 
discussions of the art of fiction aw! 
9E **'4 Canadian contompo^ei 
MacLennan, Os ten so. do la Roche, 
Knister, and Child. He could> 
cranky, dogmatic, and oiivioui 
Fundamentally; however, lie based 
nis evaluations on solid literary 
grounds and on a dislike of shut 
lowness, even ■ in critics who 
praised .him, though to the vdrj 
u P Rce y never seemed to realitf 
that Grove preferred discriminating 
criticism td favourable reviews, 

ins 

ictbr,(dit»h^:lx.iiOs dud situaTionvTrt 
la^ge^ because of the directness d 
Groyefa ti ailf Revelation. So easet 
®Uy actf tfie letters focusedadis 
: i l 2L tfa ® £ *J iko a well-drdwn cnarac 
‘ •SF’rtj wnjWi hn comos fully alive, 
'Tltat he writes ^-jss cumbrously here 
If*®". 1,1 his nc/els unil essrft-H adds 
much to his self-portrait. 

The book has its faults. The e# 
tor is soirn-iimes cbyly sdlf-jauds 
lory, and his iiisertloa of Ids' own 
book on Grows in the Grove 
chronology, is Inexcusable. The 
notes are a bit repetitious. ‘SIW 
occur: LotXi Homeward, Angel aiw 
tne trajffiatvns of some letters 818 
incorrectly dated. There is a greet 
and unexplained gap in the letter* 
between 1914 nntf 1925. Pacey Iti». 
however, filled In a most oxtensivf 
backgi6und for t^ose Include* 
and, ail in all, bis book ■ is yo tl 
important to tbe study of Grove- “ 
marks also , a noteworthy adyaiirt 
n . Canadian literary history, for i] 
is. tbe firdt collected, edition of thj 
lettcrs of hity . Canadian nuttier ao^ 
the beginning of the kind. of slip 
th^t the- country’s iiteratufe bit 
long needed; • .• f : 
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Transatlantic exchanges 


By Esmond Wright 


PETER LYON (Editor) : 

Britain and Canada 

Survey of a Changing Kclution'IJp 

191pp. Cass. £7-50. 


The twelve papers printed in 
Britain and Canada were composed 
for or written after a conference 
at St Catherine’s, Cumberland 
Lodge, in 1971. Tne contributors 
are a conclave of experts themselves 
for tlte most part so North Ameri- 
can in background that 'for many 
of them their precise nationality 
must he almost elusive. They in- 
clude the late Alastuir Buchan, 
taken as n raw youth uf seventeen 
to. Ottawa, when his Scottish Bor- 
derer father was made Governor 
General mid becoming, among many 
other things, a Canadian marine ; 
two Canadian contributors (James 
Eayrs. and Freda Hawkins) who 
wore themselves British immi- 
grants: Canadians Norman Hi Miner, 
John Holmes and Arthur Smith, who 
were largely British-educated ; and 
Harry Johnson of the Ixnidou 
School of Economics and Chicago, 
and Max Bcloff of Buckingham and 
All Souls, who are transatlantic 


I tolymariis. Tudeuil, when there can 
ie this degree of easy transatlantic 
academic exchange, where nnd what 
is the problem to he analysed? The 
blurb asks: “Are relations between 
Britain and Canada steadily drift- 
ing apart . . . are they being stabil- 
ised and redefined . . . arc they 
bedevilled . . .? ” A cynic might 
reply : “ Are these loaded und 

jargon words lint, in fact, academic 
inventions seeking to create n prob- 
lem that exists only in the minds 
of coliontiy-orgHnizcrs ? Has not 
Canada, in fact, reached smooth 
and near-total independence, and is 
that not all thut there i9 to say?” 

The Commonwealth, the North 
Atlantic trinngle, the problems oE 
the forty-ninth parallel, yes. But 


worrying, in the bilateral Uritish- 
Canadian relationship — if relation- 
ship it now is ? Or does this cyni- 
cism just reflect that old irritating 
English superiority? For, Dr 
Lyon- tells us, when the first 
suggestions were made by the 
Canadians that this conference 
be held, there was a tend- 
ency for the British to ask 
" V/nnt is there to talk about ? " 
For Cunudians, given their history, 
and givon the awkward fact that 
belwoun 1945 und 1970 over 900,000 
British immigrants have gone there 
(constituting 28 per cent of all 


Spending and voting 


By H. S. Ferns 


HOWARD R. PENN1MAN (Editor) : 

Canada at the Polls 
The General Election of 1974 
310pp. American Enterprise Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Research. 
Paperback, $4.50. 


The growing cohcern in Canada 
about Canadlan-Amerlcan relations 
manifest in all the Canadian politi- 
cal parties has generated in tho 
United States a disposition to study 


( seriously what the Canadians *' are 
on about”, and to cease relying j>n 
a few massive, complacent generali- 
ties about undefended frontiers 


translated into operational terms by- 
quiet diplomacy. Canada at the Polls 
is edited by ait American, but 
written by several Canadian political 
scientists of top calibre; its object 
is to explain in a detailed, profes- 
sional way whnt an election In 
Canada means, who participates, 
what happens and with what results. 
The assumption of the editor and 
publishers is -that the American 

f tublic can best be served by learn- 
ng some facts about Canadian 
politics analysed and presented dis- 
passionately and In Canadian terms 
with no more than aq occasional 
explanatory comparison with Ameri- 
can practice. The result is an excel- 
- lent Dock indispensable to an undei> 
standing of Contemporary' Canadian 
Politics. 

. Tha Canadian .political process 
had Its origin in the representative 
system established in the' late . 
eighteenth , century in the British 
colonies In North America left oyer i 


colonies in North Americs. left oyer 
from The Am er Icin' k Revolution. 
Representative government inevit- 
ably focuspd. the attention 6f Jthe 
Voters troop local, immediate pnd 


ernmerit in' Lohobq the broad,, be- 
wildering and often expensive prob- 
lems of administration and general 
policy-making in the great world. 
Thid preoccupation with the local 
and particular has never been lost; 
Canadian politics are still '■ very 
much concerned with local and pro- 
vincial interests, ways of life and 
popular preferences and . impres- 
sions. Ideology and general .pro- 
positions. about policy count for 
very little, and- persona}, profes- 
sional and regional interests, ideas 
and prejudices very much. Inter- 
ests, which -are continental ,an|d/or 

i nternational m character have lopg 
teen dbliged .to come to terms in 
soma .way or ether with this strong. 


Canada’s post- war immigrants) the 
nature of llicir identity und of the 
Anglo cunucciiun (Dr Lvon's 
curious wurd fur so Scotch- Irish u 
Flowering) to them matters a great 
deal. 

It is never easy to organize a 
coherent and purposeful colloquium, 
and between 1971 and 1976 much 
water lias flowed down the St 
Lnwroncc. There are dated refer- 
ences here (ro, for example, Ameri- 
can devaluation) and it is all nrc- 
Brltish entry into the EEC. Thu 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies' 
earlier studies were on themes more 
manageable, if even less capable of 
solution, than this — imperialism 
itself, Malaysia, the military in 
Ghana — and sharper in focus. 

And this particular conference, In 
ull its wide-ranging diameter, 
seamed — if tho conference report 
fairly reflects it — to have found 
difficulty in defining its terms. 
-Perhaps it reflects a neurosis in 
both countries that was not about 
their relationship but about their 
own role in tile world, each now a 
less-than-sovoreign region (one of 
North America, one of Western 
Europe), each mindful of Its former 
past and part in un imperial nexus, 
each suffering as much frmn nostal- 
gia as front a loss of political and 
economic clout. 


He has come up with an estimated 
expenditure by the candidetes'of aH 
parties of $Canl0,690,488, plus ex- 
penditure by the headquarters of 
the parties which seems to have 
amounted to another $2,500,000 at 
least. - There was a correlation 
between money spent aud electoral 
success. It cost on average 
$23,256 to elect a Liberal; 
$19,495 to elect a Conservative ; 
$13,952 to elect a New Democrat 
and $5,373 to elect a Social Credit 
member of * Parliament. The 
Communists elected no candidates; 
but they spent only $777 per candi- 
date. The only independent to win 
in 1974 spent more on Ills victory 
than the average successful 
Liberal : $24,211. 

.Money may talk jn Canadian elec- 
tions, but how it is. spent to produce 
the right noises is die critical 
matter. In the election of 1972 the 
Liberals put themselves too much 
in the hands of advertising experts 
and media men. These came up 
with an advertising slogan which 
was supposed to win the election : 
" The Land Is Strong ", The 
response to this slogan i was well 
represented by the remark of one 
Canadian farmer : n My 3and is 
made strong by reel cowshit not 
Liberal horsesfiit.” The liberals 
pearly lost the election, and were 
obliged to limp along as a minority 
Government with the New Demo- 
crats for a crutch. In 1974 they put 
the business of winning in the hands 
of a political strategist, Senator 
Keith Davey. 

Devey did a masterly job. Of 
course, he had the advantage of 
some egregious errors by die Con- 
servatives and the Now Democrats' 
- and the illness of the Social Credit 
■ leader, but even so he worked to 
; d brilliant “game plan”. - Leaving 
bo me Conservatives die business of 
trilling Canadians how to soJve -the 
^ problpjT*- of' inflation -and ■» rani efiy 
: riring spricefy ha of troops 


vis television and radio. No debates 
wero allowed, and no press confer- 
ences. The only television inter- 
views permitted were ones with ail 
old college friend, the emollient 
Robert Mackenzie, and another with 
a one-time supporter, Patrick Wat- 
son. The whole campaign was des- 
cribed as neo-tradldonal, and this is 
just what it was: tbe same bag of 
tricks as MacDonald, Lauder and 
Mackenzie King used to use, but all 
of them scripted for television. Now 
that Canada Is an electronic village 
the old stuff goes down better than 
ever. 


That said, these papers are inter- 
esting for three reasons. First, as 
history. Alastair Iiuclian in his all- 
ton-sliort and evocative memoir, and 
Narinun Hillmer in his study of 
O. □. Skelton, vividly convey the 
old (or is it auld) regime: when 
the Canadian tic was not with the 
Raj or the "Anglos” but with the 
lone shieling on tho misty Island, 
and nil of them from Cape Breton 
to Vancouver recalled— however 
mistily— the Hebrides, or the Gor> 
bnls, or Ulster. A sukstrand in the 
book Is this recurrent ScottLshness: 
especially vividly sketched in Shel- 
ton's psychological turning away 
into Conndian nationalism out of 
distaste for the Anglos : “ British we 
were ", he said, “ but English in the 
sense of Southern English we never 
wetu.” And one notes in John 
Holmes's balanced essay the throw- 
away remark: "Now British pro- 
fessors are r-vgarded as a welcome 
leaven (in dus more favourable 
Canadian image of the British 
immigrant, tile decline of Oxbridge 
English lias, certainly helped).” And 
in the sparkling essay by James 
Eayra on the roots of irritation and 
hi the prickly assertiveness of Prime 
Minister King and O. D. Skelton in 
tho 1920s and 1930s, one sees that 
steady erosion of automatic Com- 
monwealth solidarity in the name of 
Canadian nationalism. This it seams 
is where the divide begins. There is 
useful history here. 

Second, there is the striking 
omission in the collection : Harry 
Johnson and Arthur Smith discuss 
it in economic terms ; but the 
ceutral fact in the thin bilateral 
links between Ottawa nnd London is, 
simply, Washington. It is the great- 
economic giant dominating every 
■ aspect of Canadian economic and 
cultural life, dominating the training 
oL Skelton and King eroding their 
faith in London, the permanent 
brooding presence at all the feasts 
— ln Max Belaff8 happy phrase, 

* ** Canada represented, in the 
Imperial councils, the absentee voice 
of tha United States and on occasion 
this could be decisive It clearly 
dominated the conference discus- 
sions, and especially in the corri- 
dots. -It -needed pigra .obvious attend 


tiuu among the formal papers, even 
if the Smith nnd Johnson essays are 
useful in lhcmst'lvcs. One might 
note also The relative- neglect of 
Quebec. 

The third theme is simple, and 
cuts through all the sophisticated 
striving to define u relationship 
that i a surely ns varied as are 
Canadians and British tlic-mselvcs. 
Palmerston said, it a century ago: 
in foreign policy there arc no 
permanent friends and no perma- 
nent enemies, only permanent 
interests. The interests nro muny 
and not by any means primarily 
political: 900,000 British, still 

pulled in both ditections, partly 
remorseful, partly guilty, partly 
assuaged by affluence, on whom 
Freda Hawkins writes frankly. 
Lawrence Mar Lin makes this point 
. directly In holing that the historical 
' links between British and 
Canadian forces matter Less nowa- 
days, but common defence aims 
nnd shared facilities and techniques 
do count. The moving away of 
Canadian support over Suez, and 
over the Gulf and Rhodesia are dis- 
turbing signs of the real 'divide, as 
was . Canadian coolness aver 
British .problems in the Caribbean 
in the 1950s. 

Just as tho Anglo-American spe- 
cial relationship was only an exten- 
sion of the remarkable accord of 
Churchill, Roosevelt and George. VI, 
so was the Canadian- British relation- 
ship thick and strong in John 
Buchan’s ora. Richard Hannay 
made his money on the void and 
not in tile K Ian dyke or in the Peace 
•River country. But ho and .old 
man Blenklron knew that there was 
a third aud obtrusive giant, neither 
Canada nor Britain. And to talk 
of a bilateral relationship— stimulat- 
ing though Its asides are—Js to omit 
today’s Drooding Prince of Den- 
mark. Tho relationship now is: aot 
bilateral but- tripartite. A few 
months ago, a student review at 
McGill University put It succinctly ; 
"Canadians spend half their time 
trying to porsuado Americans 
they’re not British, and the -other 
half trying to persuade the British 
thpy're not America ns.” 

There is, however, a rider to be 
added. There is' now a chair In 
Canadian studies in Edinburgh and 
a Canadian Studies Association 
exists in Britain. They ara overdue 
r-rand very- welcome.-' 


TUNDRA for Canada^ most beautiful books 



to hdp particular interests up adjust 
to high prices. This came across 
as Btrong, well-defined, particular 
message! to farmers, pensioners, 
industrial workers, etc, while the- 
■ Conservatives . and -New Democrats 
floundered around with plans to con- 
trol tiages and prices, or just prloes. 

Then Dayey made leadership an 
issue. Canadians tend to' admire in- 
telligence in their leaders more thaw 
good teeth and sexy- grinning. Davey 
j had in Trudeau an asset so; far as 


I .i-si-;.- 


long-standing . and w?u developed 
bias. Hpw tney do, so fa: one. of tits 
major elements in the' Canadian 
. pofitiica} drama, . * ; . ; . j 

V ' One of ' the ways isto dp and 
ntgoey. Just how - much was Spent 

■ li.- it.' .1 -.nil j .lAj..- I. 


able than the : Conservative tir New 
Democratic .leaders. Davey decided 
- to capitalize .on ■ tihla. ' but not by 1 let- 
: ting Trudeau Ibdse as had. been- dope 
ig IS 68 during: the period, of Tru- 
deaumanla. Trudeau may be intel- 
ligent, blit he -is' kuO 'arrogant, YUdO 
1 and well endowed 1 with answer «tlc 
tils dai rtv for ■ boqbocnspyi ; ' : Davey 
, ttterefQref- decided 1 ttf; tJee 'TVddeau . 
under' tight ■ ddatrol working' wrpre*. 

! (pared 1 acripta <teltv£ftd to t^e public 


•- .1 r ■ :■ 1 i; 




The Architecture of Arthur Erickson 

One of the most beautiful books ever published! Erickson lias datad 
use the vast expanses of the Canadian landscape as no other architect/ 
and this, magnificent book re-creates that adventure: Simon Fraser be- 
striding mountains outside Vancouver; Lethbridge University spanning, 
coulees on the prairies; the Canadian Pavilion at Osaka chosen best of 
1 000 at that Fair; anti his spectaouler homes. A Huge 30 x 30 cm 
for mat, 228 pages; 44 photos In flvo-cblour offsot (some of -them B0 
cm wide); 81 black/whita reproduced In deep etahed gtavure. Simple 
graceful text by the archltect. plus sketches and building Flans. $40100 


The John A; Macdonald Album 

by Lena Newman ' 

The life of Macdonald is the history of Canada, and thfe gigantic book 
Is both a biography of tha flamboyant Scotsman who founded the - 
nation end a record-of hfe times.-, Honotiredjn Canada fn 187B as best 
non-f IdtJoh book and beat poaufar biography,. It also Won th'fl ! N.Y. : " " 
• Prlnttr^ewarti for cW^rflri'ahd.prbduotlbhi 'The largest plotorlal f i „ r . 

finf Plitili«W((;lri:C$nii‘d$i If tanfaftii 369 ; 18m-oenttiry photo* 
graphs, caricatures, engravings; plus qbcurt 1 fcMs f letters, bills, new* 
mper ollpplngs, and readable concise text. 25 cm X 35 cm. 224 peflQS, 
Amust for every library. $25.00 


I ; The Drawings of Norman McLaren I . 

§- NonmnMXaren ;; „ ■.■'■= ■ ’ 

■■ ■ ■ : ; • i ' FHm.nriaklng Is my work, drawing Is my Play/' eaya Norman McLaren, ■ 

ffl ! fpd tha flfst time this genius of the animated film haspsrmttted ■ H 

i ■ • .! his private collection of BOO dr$wrngs spanplng 40 yeare to be • ■ ' '«* 

.1 : published. Dejn!lr)g with Inventiveness, humour a’nd Mrlsltlvlty, fisra • ■ ; 

■ .^EaLpjW®jr !/ . era fantasleSafid surree I drawings; "letters/' pears and memorlei of H 

•I . China; groteequerfas and phalilo drawings; nightmares of stairs without M' 

■ . 1 exits; marvelous birds, animals tincl doodles; puzzles, maze's and Undu- I; : 

• ■ L a i!? n8; fun w l^ tha fourthdimenalon anditereO£jeYlfieii; : ■ 

\ ' - 182:pagef. 22.0 x30 gm, $25,00 '■ • ' • ■ ; ' • 

:. r ■/ 
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Dreams and demons in Quebec 


By Cedric May 


VICTOR-LKVY BEAULIEU ; 

Jack Kerouac 
A Chicken Essay 
Translated by Sheila Fiscluuan 
170pp. Toronto : The Coach House 
1’reas. 

Manuel dc la petite littdrature du 
Qudbec 

266pp. Montreal: L’Aurore. 

$Con 11.95, 

Don Qulcholte de la ddrnanclie 
278 pp. Montreal : L'Aurore. 
SCanO.95. 


With ten yaws’ hindsight, it ie be- 
coming increasingly possible to 
fj lies: ion the positive achievements 
of Qiu-liet’s " quiet revolution*' of 
the 19GOs. Consistently, in his proli- 
fic work, ** a million words in seven 
years ”, on his own admission, 
victor *L6vy Beaulieu impllos that 
the euphoric sense of liberation ex- 
perienced by the Qudbdcois since 
i960 has been too superficial to 
have n lusting effect on the collec- 
tive i magi nation, arrested in its 
development by a formiilublo array 
of complexes, Beaulieu recognizes 
in Kerouac a blocked creative Imag- 
ination which betrays Ills Cauudion 
origins. His " essui-poulot ” on Jack 
Kerouac of 1972 now appears in 
translation, a “ chicken-essay ’* be- 
cause of the analogy reader/ writer : 
enter/ eaten, on a similar analogy 
to the one by whi£h Rabolnis pre- 
sented Garganlua to tho reader as 
a juicy marrow-bnno.- 
Beaulieu is attracted to tho “ pope 
of me beat generation " by resent- 
blunces he sees between himself and 
tho Fronco-A merles n novelist. "I 
recognize myself in his childhood ’*, 
says Ben ul leu. Kerouac’s parents 
end fl rated to New England from tho 
same part of tho south shore of tho 
5 l Lawrence in which Bcaullou 
spent his early years. Kerouac 

comes from Lhdti Canada, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, Beaulieu from Pcdt 
Cnuada, Trois-Pistolcs, Quebec. 

Kerouac- exhibits tiio nostalgias, the 
family dependence and particularly 
die mother' -and '• gArrtdparent' f hi 
lion, tlio^ religiou* obsessions, the 
craving for affection, the narco- 
mania, the disorientation, tho deli- 
rium of tho recent urban immigrant 
from a Waditionod rural background 
which Vicwr-Lfivy Beaulieu recog- 
■ nizes and shares. Before Mailer 
wrote his American Hr earn, Kerouac 
had written the -American night- 
hi** 1 ® I and Beaulieu ie the author of 
l/fiRdw qumcois (1972), the fnblo 
of violence mirroring the aggression 
^ 0 .. Fron * .pour io Llbdrenon du 
gueoec Claimed to have revealed 
ac }Ien during tho 
iinpossibliJty of cneei- 
J°y hrnl peace”, "the imt- 
bU cnl cord that tied him to rite 
geeat fear of 

8 1 ^ eau ^ eu saw as 
French Canadian in Korouac. 11 Jack 
was so Frcnclt-Canadlan hi his ideas 
ht dh>ess ami paradise, 


the furthest remove possible from 
the antiseptic detachment of the 
academic exercise. Justifiably, he 
feels that the tribute will bo the 
more honest, the more unashamedly 
he displays ills parti pris. His 
habits of work and his attitudes he 
offers os Ills credentials. 

In the process, this essay tells 
us as much about Beaulieu as It 
does about Kerouac, though it does 
serve a useful purpose in dismant- 
ling the myth of Kerouac as die 
pope of the beats, and in insisting 
on die Canuck hangover. It is in- 
structive to read it side by side 
with other works die prolific young 
Quebec writer has published more 
recently but wroto at much the 
same time. We see that Beaulieu’s 
writing is all of a piece, a remark 
he makes somewhere about 
Kerouac’s work. Beaulieu’s Manuel 
de la petite littdrafure du Qudbec 
Is a curious anthology, a museum 
of publications which rho literary 
historian systematically ignores: 
tho sermons, the tomporance tracts, 
the lives of local saints and martyrs, 
pie parish monographs, the Improv- 
ing real-life stories which he secs 
as Indicative of a diminished exis- 
tence, sncrifidally borne in the 
cause of national survival. The 
essancq of the collection is in the 
fifth chapter where die pious bio- 
Kraphics are classified as follows: 
lives • of children who died in in- 
fancy, told by their mother or 
parish priest ; lives of working-class 
children who dreamt of becoming 
nuns, priests, missionaries or 
martyrs: the chronic sick, mentally 
retarded or handicapped of any 
kind who sought refugo in religion 


and who were hold up as worthy 
examples; die accounts of trua re- 
ligious vocations - mid the curious 
excesses to which they were a prey. 

Far from presenting tills small- 
minded pietism to the scorn of the 
reader, Beaulieu adopts on attitude 
of sadness and auger : 

Cette littdraturc souterraine, 
pleine do fous, dc nAvrosAs, 
d'infinnes, d’ivrognes, de mys- 
tiques, de martyrs et de molades, 
avalt, devait avoir un sens. . . , 
Ccla lie nous rAvdlalt-il pas uti 
Inconscicnt collect If qul cherchait 
maladroi lenient & sc manif ester, 
.k s’exprimer. et, finalemcnt, a 
sc Hb6rer ? 


solemnity of high literature, os are 
his eccentric spellings (gesteux 33 
jester; oudtrice. zippeur; 

tchommes ; bubal lies •= bye-byes). 
Demancho suggests ddmence, 
but also the French Canadian 
ddmanchd, mean i ng either 
physically handicapped or et odds 
with every tiling. His Quixote, by 
his eccentricity, calls into question 
the stereotyped thinking and tho 
self-importance of the culture In 
which lie moves. This was Beaulieu’s 
eighth novel in sevon years, another 
chapter in the saga of die Beauche- 
min tribe, another mask for the 
author to assume as ho follows the 
dictates of his “ ddcalcomanie 

Tliis novel strikes me ns one of 
the best so for because the central 
character, Abel, is a novelist, 
marginally more lucid than Beau- 


lieu’s other protagonists w 
offering many insights Into the nr 
of, Beauliou, the author. It it ' 
qu'ently a moving book as 
identify with Abel’s expression u 
-die anguish of the artist and tk 
torture of writing. Invontlvo u 
ever, Beaulieu weaves his non) 
around a minimum of “ facts *■ 
Abel, abandoned by his wife whs 
is sick of being a writer’s widow 
suffering from a weak heart at i 
result of childhood polio, collapm 
at his dosk and is rnkon to hospital 
So, the anguish uf the artist and hh 
concern with death Is set lii a per- 
fectly. natural context. 

Tho rest of iliis lengthy Innoi 
monologuo is made up of Abol'i 
phantasms, nightmares and halluci- 
nations, relating to his fears rf 
doath, loneliness, norsecution, vio- 
lence, illness, suffering — his ovn 
and that of Ills friends and nnlmali 
~-and' there is a wealth ot Animal 
ipiagery, connected with stBtos d 
anxiety and frenzy, His Intention h 
to exorcize these phobias and cony 
plexes but be is not unaware that 
at times his habits gut in the way, 
ills eroticism and obscenity, oxtrera* 
in places, arc the dangerous out- 
pouring of his lonoliness. Gin k 
one a f the only defences left to 
him against the night. His logorrkn 
is his sickness and his solvation, 
Clearly, there is no simple remedy 
for living. 

Beaulieu’s cousiderablo merit Hex 
In the fact that lie is not defeated 
by the forces of incoherence hf • 
recognizes within himself. USu 
others before him, Gaston Miron 
with his “ alienation ddlirante", 
Jacques Perron and his portrait 
of cultural disorientation, R 6 jean 
Ducharmc and Ids “conscience 
avaifie”, ho sees tills vertigo at 
endemic in Quebec, sues the 



euphoria of tho 1960s as dangerously 
deceptive, an enormous swindle, and 
continues patiently to point to tbs 


ominous and grotesquely dispropor- 
tionate superego hanging like a 
cloud over Quebec. Quebec has not 
yet finished with its lumu-ups. I like 
the playwright Jcnn-CJaudc Goo 
main’s tribute to those like Miron, . 
Perron and Beaulieu whom-he soci 
os the vigilantes of Quebec : , 

le Tfivo inlassable des erdateuts 
empficbe le ciel du Quebec de noiu t 
tamber sur la l6to.” Tho “del de 
Qudbcc ”, a term borrowed from ' 
Ferro a, is tho collective subcon- 
sejous, Lho raid world of the Imaglo- 
Brian, 'dlstthct from' the world of 
everyday reality, both of which 
worlds are made transparent by. 
their derlsorincss. 

'^Beaulieu’s fliankiess task, thank' 
less bocuusc bis work is easily mis- ■ 
understood hiu! because his consider 
able polemical journalism and hit 
juvqlvcmciH in the world nf pub- 
lishing make hi in mare enemies than . 
mends. Is to exorcize the two dvcanii • 
of-Quebac. The first of thesu is lira ■ 
product of Quebec’s recurrent ten* 
“WJpy to euphentixe, to indulge in 
wish-fulfilment, and crh be sumuied • 
«P In tho ono word “le fun”. Thd ; 
second is the unacknowledged and 


z ^ “w wiuuiq Jie couui 
Mt believe In his own reality^ Beau-’ 
Iteu ia struck by tho ' large' number 
of monsters, Mlots, neurotics and 
depraved people » Ke 
Doctor Sa, 
novels are 


Cerouac pUt into 


nnvlu BeaulIou’iT own 

mxvols are fidl or aucli ropresenta- 

3 wlull ® u 

bis use of _ 
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la 1939 Canada was unimportant, 
largely rural, and struggling with 


schemes were drawn up by the 
government for programmes like 
family allowances, old age pen- 
sions, social security, govern- 
ment aid to housing and in- 
dustry, health Insurance, im- 
proved unemployment insurance, 
resource and agricultural develop- 
ment, assistance to returning 
veterans, and alleviation of the fin- 
ancial inequalities between pro- 
vinces. -King’s Liberal government, 
one of the first in the world to do 
so, adopted Keynesian economics to 
cope with the transition to peace- 
time. Most of these ideas had been 
proposed in the Depression years, 
but without the war it is doubtful 
whether they would, or could, have 
been refined into feasiblo policies. 

These policies were, not all adop- 
ted In the early post-war yearn. One 
of the surprising features of the 
later regimes of St Laurent, Diet an- 
baker, and oven Pearson is how 
little they had to add to the social 
policies that had been developed 
and suggested by 1945. Much of 

C t-war social policy innovation 
not been a question so much 
of what, for that had already been 


,Mnre .important than party leader- 
ship appears to huve been leader- 
ship of the country through achiev- 
ing public support, or at least 
acquiescence, tor policies and 
administration. Parliament appears 
tu have been important : an essential 
made was tho right one, and each ‘ ** le P l ^ G downfall of Dicfen baker’s 
could have earned rather than lost government was demoralization in 


that it was almost Impossible to seo 
’carson vc. 


very 

this 


__ fitly . . 

established during the war, but of momolra. Pearson’s begin with him striking in Canada than elsewhere, 

..... . — . .* — — Ul - * ■’ -* c ‘"‘~ B “ but ono of the strongest impressions 

from these books Is how important 
Parliament still is. Pickersgill Is 
especially impressive in describing 
parliamentary tactics and the way 


support. But Diefonbakcr alienated 
the press, and the choices wero 
made and presented in such a way 

their good side. 
astutely notes, in assessing 
period, that 
the financial and economic sys- 
tems in all democratic countries 
now rest so largely on confidence, 
on a foundation of belief rather 
than of fact, chat df the people 
lose confidence in a government, 
the misfortunes that might havo 
happened in any event arc magni- 
fied and aggravated. 

Pearson’s opposition played 
superb politics in weakening confi- 
dence la (he Diefenbaker govern- 
ment ; DiePeabaker bad politics in 
educating the public and gaining 
consent. Pearson ’ emerges from 
these books as the cannier and 
more ruthless fighter. He had the 
habit of success and a will to win j 
Dicfen baker was a defence attorney, 
accustomed to losses, and unfamiliar 
with the exercise of power. The 
differences come out in their 


arllamcnt, as it was also In the 
defeat of St Laurent. Pearson never 
had a majority in Parliament, and 
had difficulty in controlling it— 
which in turn led to election diffi- 
cult iesl The press also was an im- 
portant link in the chain between 
Prime Minister and Parliament, and 
Diefenboker suffered more than the 
others from a bad press, although St 
Lauront also lost press support by 
1957. 

The absence of well-organized 
political parties with a broad and 
stnble membership has made the 
links between Prime Minister and 
public through press and Parliament 
all the more important, and the con- 
sequences ell the more severe when 
tho public and the press do not 
understand, or cannot accept, - 

government policy. There are vir- 
tually no saife seats in Canada, and 
intangible, mutable public opinion 
has at times lod both parties to vic- 
tory, and defeat, in every part, of 
the country. 

It hns sometimes been argued that 
tho decline of Parliament is more 


when, and how ; of waiting until 


insidiously poisonous collective sub-' .’ 
conscious, tho demons of Quebec** ’ 
past. This crippled Don Qufxpte is 
myopic. He identifies, the = 
intangible threats to the sanity had * 
self-realization, of his people diitl " 
tiltt at. thpm with a desperate glcis ?. 
which is touchingly heroic. - % 



H^frequend/ brohka for a '•grossq 
■•“IS ■ .Montreal beer, includes 
conversation wlri) Ws 


■JnKj n S .™ to hi, fear 

pfllli? ■ 


uses what 
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.^ v P od8 * Pl’oo^cnpatfoiui,' ' 
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' Los, a aearch : 'fbr 

rime p^t, 'U 'W a book of Wahder- 
wandering of tho QufibOcoIs 

yi“i« |1 lSWS B,i ' ftx-dugh; a chao- 
.tlc life and of hit middle-aged mind 
;#s Ho seeks to rejoin the boy he 
; once was. ,At the end of the -book 
a note from ROJoan Ducharme tells 
us riwt Vincont “ wrote these crazy 
'.memoirs In an attic, lit by a can dm 
j ' M 01 .^ °f Sevon-Up, lie 

10 weak and 
?f? a Ky ’• This candlo sets tho tone; 
flickering, casual, anti-literary. The 
otdty glvos the impression of being 
spontaneous, inconsequential and 
uncontrolled, moving unexpectedly 
from scene. to scene and fiSoPS 
W Dpogdly, the ttorrorion f 0 i. 

SSd A78ia?J5ft.*!S- '*«>* 


there ore shifts and surprises, i The 
language too,, is dever ' allowed to 
sqttlo fn.ar^ one mould,’ 
and fro. ’ ’ 

lltarwy 

' the . lyrical, >■■« cvuvemmonBi. uie 
truauent qnd tho near-incoherent. 
The European reader’s eye is lnovit- 
■55L ca “8ht by. v tho everyday Jan- 


on important industrial country with 
a population twice that of 1939, an 
extremely high standard of living 
after three decades of prosperity, 
and a recognized position -as a mid- 
dle power. During those years of 
change and growth Canada had four 
.prime ministers ; Mackenzie King, 
St Laurent, Diefenbaker, and Pear- 
son. Each of those men is the sub- 
ject -of recent books, and these 
studies fit together to form a fascin- 
ering, complex picture of political 
leadership in Canada. 

J. L. Granatstein, a historian, 
treats Mackenzie King from the 
perspective of a scholar. J. W. 
Pickersgill was a senior civil ser- 
vant before becoming a Liberal 
member of parliament and cabinet 
minister. He was a close .friend 
of St Laurent’s, and is an un- 
abashed partisan. The first volume 
of Dlefenbaker’s memoirs ends 
when he was elocted leader of the 
Progressive Conservative opposition 
in 1956. Peter Stursberg, a journ- 
alist and member of tho Ottawa 
press gallery, offers a collection of 
excerpts from interviews • of key 
actors for the 1956-62 Diefenbaker 
years. The third volume of Pear- 
son’s memoirs, which were carried 
to completion by others after his 
abrupt death, covers his yearn as 
leader of the opposition and os 
Prime Minister. The periods, the 
people, and the events of the five 
volumes overlap and form a con- 
tinuous Interwoven chronicle of the 
problems and processes of Canadian 
politics. 

Not surprisingly, much of the 
energy of all four prime ministers 
went into nation-building and 
nation-unifying. Canada is an absur- 
dly as a nation-state, as others 
besides General da Gaulle have 
pointed . out. Its populated belt 
stretches 4,000 miles from, ocean 
to ocean but is hardly more 
than- a few hundred miles wide 
for most of . this distance. 
This huge length. Is divided into 


tho devastating effects of the Great tho right combination of politicians, External Affairs, having just 
Depression. By 19G8, Canada was administrations and political climato the Nobel Prize for Peace, 

l . B m lslrtnlj* IJa aftnlatH a£ ai.aaakaaa 


emerged for a proposal from King's 
regime- lo be refurbished and adop- 
ted. 

The St Laurent era. from 1948 
to 1957, was politically the least 
turbulent. Pickersgill, who con- 
siders St Laurent 11 the greatest Can- 
adian of our time”, suggests. In My 
Years with Louis St Laurent that 
the reason was that . 


a successful Secretary of State for 

won 
and 

record hds string of successes with 
only one real defeat— by Diefen- 
baker In the election of 1958. His 
witty memoirs are those of a man 
accustomed to high office. In con- 
trast, Diefenbaker writes as an out- 
sider in the corridors of power, a 


Drew, who -preceded Diefenbaker as 
leader of the Progressive Conserve- 
man who often was a loser, and the * tlves, shows a subtle mastery of 
best of his ' memoirs come in the ‘ ' .... 


portrayal of the hardships and 
heartbreak he shared in rural. 


. .« t/l 1 f ^ HtUIlWt COR ItC P1KUDU 111 • ITItOi. 

Mackenzie Kl jig, when he saw a we stern Canada during the bitter 
problem that looked, almost insol- Depression years. 
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guaft of, Montreal, but this is per- 
• Kil Ws Jr? p0r ^“ ,t thdn F the Quen- 
' Vf ord l first 

.. In the title,, ‘as In the titles of 
, Duchorme’s earlier books, L'Ociatu 
Mine, La Naz q U i vogue) and the 
frequent movements of lyrical vehe- 
f“ tI,e middle of a casual, 

ration 1180 ° US a ° d often parodic n »r- 

Les Enfmudmes Is llko a literary 
onhMkqt of a Oodord film, com- 


pro 

r>j- *■ 





C^ulv ajpn^ M wvuwu ‘tun, com- 
Jump-cuts, tallsmanic 
.refei ences tx> great art (the wind 
in an open car hs like tfia flaes 
«« BowS-, “Ship Sf pSi.t’vJSB 

appa ^ t Hare 1 it is 

Jts.wild freedom, 


■■ r ” ->»• bhu . uwjqqm. 

mother, buf 'above 
^ learn ..dimly that both; mother and 


Vtaoerifr p TjTs'losr 
A MlSldlse tiiat l lc tries to 
“J V ®. 1 P, tha marvellous island 
imagination ; it is her figtuef^ 

teL?°X inate £ a , 11 l,,e women-atw: ■ 
tlicker through these pages u. ! 

now accompanying his link " : 
SjSi LAvaldc Set aval is,:- . 

Ducharme ivroto: f *S*il a’y avalt I 
d'eiifants sur la terre, il nf ^ 
aurait rien do beau.” Here too, • ■> 

many years- later, one still read* 

* . desperate - refusal of adult ’. 
seriousness and boredom, parti?;.; / 
reprwented -by Vincent’s English ; ! - < 
- Canadian wife . Albewa Turnstiff. > 
as fn most French, Canadian novels 1 i 

S-P® E wt!r i. of allusions to 

national problems, but Uiese do not r ..' . 


uble, did nothing whatever about 
it until he was quite sure every- 
body in the country realized there 
was a problem. Then he found 
a solution which was not. always 
first-rate but, because it .was a 
solution, people said he was a 
great ' statesman. When [St 
Laurent] saw a problem om die 
horizon, [he] almost always found 
a solution before die public knew 
there was a problem, end some- 
times, before [his] colleagues 
knew there was a problem. . . . 
The verdict of tne Canadian 
people was that Canada was on 
easy country to govern, and that 
anybody could govern Canada, 
and they decided to let anybody 
try. 

But the St Laurent years, from 
Pickersgill’s account, were not years 
of greet innovation. The biggest 
new policy was the building of the 
crans- Canada gas pipeline. And 
although rite pipeline has proved to 
be desirable and successful, its birth 
was marred by a failure tb gain 
public support and by Inapt parlia- 
mentary handling that in 1957 
brought the Liberals down end the 
Progressive-Conservative govern- 
ment of Diefenbaker in,. • 
Diefenbaker Is an enigma, and the 
odd man oiiu-nnot only because he 
has been die only non -Liberal Prime 
Minister in most present Canadians’ 
lifetimes, but also' because of his 
Identification with tile * Little 
Man ”, the poor, the neither English 
nor French, and the west And he 
only one who could he .de* 
as .a failure os Prime Minis- 
although these, volumes of hia 

memohu>rjnd-. St ©afft^' S ' 


The Pearson government estab- 
lished universal medical health 
insurance, the Canada Pension Plan, 
and began to rationalize the 
muddles of defence policies and 
weapons systems. However, in his 
memoirs, Pearson concentrates on 
his efforts, successes and failures in 
Canada-United States relations (his 
description of his dealings with 


President Johnson Is good tragedy 
and comedy^, 


within die 


in 
Canadian 


Quebec 
ederation, 


procedure and gamesmanship that 
deserves a place in history. 

The last years of Diefenbaker's 
government, and Pearson’s years, 
were marred by- bitter obstruction- 
ism and dogfigntlng in Parliament 
The dividea factions In Parliament 
mirrored, the divided country which 
Pearson, like Diefenbaker, could not 
lead convincingly. 

The chronicle of this acrimonious 
and unprofitable struggle in Sturs- 
berg and Poarson suggests that the 
origins wore partly in the conflict- 
ing characters of Diefenbaker and 
Pearson, and partly iu the structuro 
.politics, with 


of Canadian 
Liberals the 


and in nationJiuHdIw activities Liberals the perennial lifr, the 
such as haring a Qanadlan flag Conservatives die perennial outs, 
accepted, by Parliament. This’ is Diefenbaker and the other opno- 


the 

tho 
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perhaps a correct emphasis, bu t one 
wonders what Pearson would have 
stressed if he had been able to 
complete his memoirs himself. 

Canadian politics were not based 
on class struggle in the three 
decades from 1939 to 1968, and 
these books indicate that there can 
bo dangers In the regional politics 
which override class politics In 
Canada. Regional and federal-pro- 
vincial politics are non-ideologlcnl, 
and lead to definitions of problems 
In terms of federal-provincial, argu- 
ments over the distribution o! 
political power and the crude geo- 
graphical aHocadon of resources. 
Argument over gross distribution 
between reglbns has blurred prob- 
lems of distribution of wealth 
between classes and groups within 
regions,- Perhaps it is not surpris- 
ing time priorities and goals for 
modern Canada were established 
during the Second World 
when* the dominating importance 
the national w«r effort, and i 
coiweatKnvang dominance ., of the 
federal goverpmebt, faciHtotea plan 


at, the heart of Canadian 1 politics, 
as has been the slow, difficult task 
of trying to assort a Canadian iden- 
tity .m face of powerful outsiders — 
Britain in 1939, but the United 
States, by the time Diefenbaker took 
office. • 


M 


Mackenzie Ki 
net' divided and 


though bis cabl- 
j nearlj 

over conscription, which French 


ecbourttb-emargbs '4' 

Kert jpoutt 
eptness. There ware valuable 
achievements during the Diefern 
baker years, including the establish- 
ment 1 of a workable ■ hospital 
insurance scheme, end improvement 
of the. lot of western farmers,' but 
h« government, by 1962, ■ lost its 
majority (the -greatest ' ever , in 
Canada), and then was replaced by 


. _ oppo- 

sition parties spoke for, hnd his 
party represented, tho many groups 
(a majority of English-speaking. 
Canada) left outside the Liberal 
coalition of Quebec and middle- 
class Ontario. Pearson's great suc- 
cess was in handling Quobec during 
the Quiet Revolution, nia failure in 
the west Tho unruly and divided 
opposition parties indicate that 
these were neglected regions and 
social classes In Canadian politics, 
Diefenbaker succeeded in giving 
the west a voice in Canadian poll-' 
tics, but he could not unite the 
factions in his party into a coherent 
government; He foiled wkh Quebec. 

Some of the problems arose 
because Ills party had been In oppor 
sltion. for twenty years. He was 
faced with a. civil- service that had 
grown accustomed to another petty 
which .represented - different Inter- 
ymejj este. His new i cabinet bad no ex- 
War, porfence Ip government and Over 
ca of fhe previous decades .men of ability 
the h *lti been ■ more attracted .to. the 

- r "aji . than -.to the 

i.' .fils parity and- 
»d, <xf /dlyticffe' 


e neaAy resigned 

. j, which French 

Canada ■ bitterly opposed, was able 
to preate a strong, national govern- 
ment because of the war. Partly ba- cltiou: vagueness 'an 
cau^e of the great - war effort— But «veo fia right dd 
Canada mobulzea as. Urge » nmnnft um . r 



studies , . 

the ' kinds of leadership that a 


. . a- propor- 
tion of its resources as Britain— the 

,. — — Second World War, da Professor 

serve any a political commitment .'■■/ : Granatstein shows, was good ' for 
J 0 ' V. a , general rejection of • die v.-- • 1 Cartada, The Gross National Product 
<H>pree«ve . worid. Ho doubt ; ril .1 . . . more than doubled, -a huge ; Indus- 
could be piiade 


— /, -mo tnen was replaced • oy . canafian -Prime ^ Minister must ’ wittingly makes a comment on i 
Pearson^ minority goveenraen* the ilSr^eadeSSii 1 of M^et' and' curte.ua imbalance c! Canadian p 

ji SB. s*s! 5 & • 

talitj 
ft fr 

. . any r ... 

ovei'nment on the administrative 


following 

rotate oration : was marred by 1 Wde- 
uncertol 


deputy ’minlridh rank. ' Pear$‘6tt . ufa 
wittingly make* a cdiqment on thd 

pat*: 

. . cy ; wnetf ' hfc 

concludes it' seemed to md .that 

;. Cabinet 

fact tiiat 

we had ao many experienced ' in 



;.v i:);i ■ ; 


I;.: 

. !’ii« \ - 


nariator, parha 
CHyiB.Calls hlj^: 
6r Uisi - 

• - : 


<*%■ 


trial capacity was developed, and 
for > the first time in 'Canadian his- 
r tory a powerful and extremely Cbm- 
potent con tral civU advice emerged^ 

far-reachln| 

... policies.. By 

3944/as in, Britain, planning, for the .. — ... 

peaoe was .. well under -way, • and ; Dlelenbaker 


mu cwmi civil sev’ 

liguage ip what' tiie,: ^; capabld inpt ! only of 
laps , • remenibenng ■ , , 1 ; | but : afto of creating 
:uesdent to the end.. j ^ I economic odd social 


tha - executive 

bim ' “ '® s prime ft ? m . m0 , d ln ban from. tha i 

JJ; ■ .V *.y ■■ ministers leadership of; the' party 

The mean,' damping issues were appears to have been a much easier 
ibe canceUetion OP' die CQntraOt to tarto The caucus .(party-, to Parlla- 

bui!d Canada’s own fighter efrefrefo mem) [ gen^raj& has been' Bubsery- , Diefenbaker, failed lit 
the. Avro. Arrow, tbe^iiring ^ of j e nt to the plans 'arid proposals Of .the. reins of power, perhai 
-'IreiSJES! ' * unltei CBbW attd .the party out-., the .drerims aitd vislonri ^ 

amk of Canada, «w rontinu ^ pTOb-i side. Parliament of little real import him 'were Unrealizable. ' 

tonu m developing eoone^ pouoy a nce pr influence, except at 'election dreams CQuld .wiri such great sup* 
j time. -Kto^ went fqr years with out poc t shqyJs how^arp.olitloal leader-; 

in i-Sf $ P a ^ convention, did not .visit , hia , ,phi$ political roaHtfeS, 1 and public 

^ ‘topstimenty iduring . onp, six-ytar unqeratondlpg, : ;haiT, separate , in 
I96Z election 'tanwu&u . -njeriod,' and - rentAf ned,'.. ^ ' •PHme ^Canhdai ^T yrere stifi riot back 

lit each, of these the choice- tiio Minister in' 1943 even, after, (for the together by;. the time Pdarsoh 

goivernmeot flriaUy :secofld,tiraO):he lost his 4eat:v,. . ^officeJ ' J s '■ 1 ; ' 1 
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Parmi les 
grands succes : 


Mircea Eliade 

Histoire des croyances 
et des idies religieuses. n 

Thomas S. Szasz 

Fabrlquer Jafolie 
Le mythe de 
la mafadie mentale 
LVthiquie de 
la psychamlyse 
Les rituels de la drogue 

Gregory Bateson 

Perceval le fou 

Louis-Vincent Thomas 

Anthropologie - 
de la tnort 


Roger Dadoun 

Cent j Hears pour 
Wilhelm Reich 

Ruptures sur Henri Michcux 

Vincent Bounoura 

La civilisation surt‘daliste 


Michel Perrin 

Le chemist des tndiens snorts 


Philippe Jacquin 

Histoire des indiens 
d'Am&rique du Nord 

i ^ 

Louis-Jean Calvet 

Linguistique , 

• et colonialism 
La production 
' rtoolutionnaive 

Pour et contre Saussure 

Jean-Michel Palmier 

JUmne»Vart 
et la revolution 

Francoise d’Eaubonne 

Lesfetfimes ’ 
j.; ■; > avant Je patriarcat 

? ^ JeanMarfcale ' 


Le Rot Arthur 


r. 1 / r .* 


JanKott. 

’ Manger les diettx * ■■■: 

Etienne de la BoOtie 

'JDiscours de la -• >■ 
{ ; servitude volqntaire ; 

GOrard Mendel 

Pour me autre soctitd 

: A la Folre de Montreal s 1 
Stands III; / 
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THE MAN FROM 
YESTERDAY 

George Markstein 

A hie compelling new spy -thriller 
*-et in tile immediate present by 
the author ot’ ///<.* (.'•Wi'i ivlikh 
li v. nil the ingredients fur another 
major milYcss, Based squarely on 
filer, till i f.isi-p.iceil novel 
concerns die side of espionage 
never ulkeJ nhum , . 1 time 
between friends, England and tlie 
United Slates. 

2K5 622153 June 3rd 
£3.50 28S pages 


THE SUMMER 
DAY IS DONE 

Robert Tyler Stevens 

448 pflRM King, ihts is a 
genuinely ‘imputdmvniibli-' read ■ 
n Imuiitlng story of hive ha set] on 
fact and set against the ironic 
background of the down full of 
Tsarist Rmsfn. 

285 62.116 t May (ilia 
£ 3-115 . 44 »l^BCv 


MARK THE 
SPARROW 

Clark Howard 


13 y the author of The Killings, 
about which The Yorkshire Post 
wrote, "A first class crime novel,, 
never lets than comp cIJing as it • 
unravels die horrific . r ."II is 
major new book, which might 
well recall a recorded ease, is the 
atory of a reporter's crusade to 
help one twin benthio dale with 
the dco di penalty. 

385622885 June 3rd; 

£ 3 - 50 ' 19 * 0 'PBgOS " ‘ ’ '• 



THE INDEFINITE 
BOUNDARY 

Guy Lyon Playfair 

One.oflast year's bestsellers, boih 
the international sales and . 
publicity rcsii Its of The Piying 
Cow by this Voting Brl t isli author 
confirm die enormous interest fn 
the pstononnnl, With hie second 
book he draws on tome of the 
most fascinating nnd mysdiying ( 
testimony to tho existence of 
psychic phenomena . 

i from ftccuaiiy dqoumentQd 
eases of reincarnation to tragic 
poltergeist Jnpldents. 

285622048 May dfii 
£4.25 Spagcsofillustrailotia !. 


JUGS 

James Pntoiv ;■ 

The second book hi n new large 
format and lavishly illustrated 
series for collectors, JUGS Js n 
eomptmloikVQlumo toiAftm qnd, 
with ; 

Vuurtibtltjywtcl pfa Bfatoli tiiV ' ‘‘ 
totiques cd^pbhdtwbtjf the ' 
■Sunday Express ape! will bo , r , , 

. treasured both na nn Ideal' . 
tefcrencabopkfor Ufa collector 
ftnd ja ^ource if delight to ' ' 

everyone itttcrestod iii ahtlqucfl; 
: 285 62214 5 May 27th. • • 

£* 5 P ,*44 pages 


Over 1 69 musttatlpiis In black '• 
,andwhlio. : i - : r 
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Deterrence and disarray 


The lonely juggernaut 


At tho-Wiiikor Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, until August 8, is the tenth 
of teo bic-iiniol John Moores exhi- 
bitions. Tin's is ilio ltnue.se and 
was oncu the most prestigious of 
exhibitions of contemporary British 
pointings. Its reputation among 
serious artists has declined in 
recent years because it has been 
felt that the judges, who select the 
rmlntiup.s ■ exhibited from about 
2,000 submissions as well as award- 
ing the prizes, have not done their 
work well. Hie news that the jury 
this year would consist of the 
American critic Dove Ashton, the 
dealer John Kasmin, and Peter do 
Frnnein, who is professor of Pain r- 
iiilt at the Ruy.ll Cfillefic nf Art. 
aroused hopes tlmt (he show would 
now be dedicated in the quality 
rmlier than the diversity nf current 
art. Any such expectations have 
been disappointed. Although the 
first prize of £ 4,000 went to the 
lie hi point inn in lho show, John 
Wulker’a “Juggernaut with 
Plume— for P. Neruda ", mul the 
second to Howard Hodgkin’s 
" Cafcierin iu the Grand Palais ", 
most nf thu other awards were 
capriciously bestowed. Laurie Bald- 
win Kiok the third prize. Incompo- 
tent, even meretricious work lias 


been included, much good or 
decent painting, rejected. The jury’s 
intention was perhaps to make ilie 
exhibition us “ representative ” as 
possible. Whether that is so or not, 
they have produced a sorry display. 

John Walker’s painting stands 
alone in the exhibition as a work 
of real significance. It belongs to a 
series— and it may not be tne best 
among them— which Walker has 
made in England and America In 
the past two years. It is a Urge 
vertical palming, some 8ft high by 
4 ft 6in wide, fashioned from' a 
good number nf irregularly shaped' 
piorcs nf coliiigcd canvas. At first 
sight this foniiiit appears in have 
been roughly engineered, hut fin* 
hold configurations have been com- 
bined with much tenderly brushed 

f taint and rubbed chnlk: the paint- 
ng'has in fact as fine a regard for 
surface effect, for touching, eliding, - 
scourlng and 1 row oiling, as anything 
Walker (a connoisseur of factvro) 
hns ever produced. * 

Walker has often used one or 
two collated elements hi his paint- 
ings to disturb the suavely in- 
flected continuum of his surfaces: 
now his surfaces are used to bind 
together ,tlie hewn and sheared 


nature -of the work. Ills endeavour 
seems to lie to restore a fully pain- 
leriy application to a .picture so 
physically Inyo red that the urlqlnn) 
cuuvas is submerged, Since tho' first 
characteristic of n collnged shape is 
uint it is not fluid, d progrumme of 
this kind demands virtuosity, 
Walker has this, certainly, and it 


this situation. Wluu was then tta - 
dial emt now he seen as chalL . 
ing uud enriching. The culture < - - 
tho mod ein .tradition will sujtt*'* K - 


Utllt AN ( lid i tor) ; 


new art In many ways of this icr Ddtciilc 

A lot d£ new pnlmftiR will srni 368pp. Maurice Temple Smith. £ 8 . 

rut urn to part-to-nari composing 1 - 

with locking interiors, thick jn|j.* 


a,te ,y “ ,,llj lnl "' "‘A conference colled Tl.e B.ulnen 

■ 0 ..;£t clearer Coo, t&SSSS^V^S^ 5 SL 5 

dllLCtlon if mores good pallUir:.,. ,1,. ri.-n* eaulnn umre Im-mtlu 


may he a danger of such pointing 
if contri- 


iliat il has an air, not ol 
vance, but of something effected. 
None the less, It seems to me that 
Walker is exploring collage more 
thoroughly than, at any time since 
its invention In Cubism. 


were shown “T VgSnZff" ^ wm-e“ fargSy 

T£X M vtl l 0 ®!* "critical. At the second session, the 

vou^ie— | 1 spcuLcr, a distinguished Bri- 

“^tlfili authority on Soviet affairs, 
e « r « Foni”?! 1 ,tt ! I 1 ?i ,lfl fsaid iJuii lie could not conceive of 
fomnr»12..i^T?«Sirf! ,I,011 ? t l l ^"listening in Europe to such critical 
stmneth nnfi' «*“tnlk of detente. ITe confessed, per- 

Iialf-liumoroiisly. that he had 


l’icnsso and Bj'iiqno first pasted 
x h u pcs mi to rlieii- cmivases to 
(imho a forthright denial of the 
recession r] window of traditional 
intuiting. But the technique also 
broadened and outlined the major 
configurations of their pictures, 
which then abandoned the soft and 
nuonced pigment of previous 
Cubist painting. The pictures 
became .sparser and rougher: the 
ground was often left bare, or was 
painted with n deliberate lack of 
finesse. Walker’s Juggernauts are 
Ute JIrst vory good paintings, with 
the partial exception of Robert 
Motherwell s, to have returned to 




iiiithelnsy. .)» ,he jol'ii, "'MowJ* ^ ulrilrc sll0ck *’- 
puintijigs by John MoyUind u , Is tliere , ren1 ^ “ R , R" lflcQnt * £ et 
John Golding seemed lost S»l° n « a shocking difference bfr 
hanging, surely hv someone ^tween Americans and Europeans 
had n mde tlie' best of an un3o n the subject of detente ? Oppoi- 
come task, lacked conviction Shmuly, nine Europeans and six 
killed a picture hv Aiuhony mi| 3 Americans have contributed to a 
the way. Previous Moores exh»*Y 1,1 P 0,jiu,,1 » Mtcntc, edited by u 
tions have rescued one 0l . j, tenth European, G. R. Urbun. Ilie 
avtiats who had been overlook aymposium took the form of di;du- 
Not this one, though, which »IR ,M with the editor broadcast in 
also without discoveries. Bui » 1973 - 7.1 over Kudlo Frau Europe. 



Tlnmthv TTiltnu (Bruno Piucmiann), Switzerland 
y AlllTOI Bondy), Germany (Claus 


A few words 
from Kay Beck 




( fust ourihle Montreal Airport there 
s a secondhand motor-vehicle em- 
porium. Tho sign “chars usugfis” 

R ives the visitor a hint that though 
c mny bo In the streets of tne 
second Frcrich-lan auago dtv of tho 
world, they wear their roues with a 
difference. This difference is ex- 
posed with benign, if at times ro 
morsel ess, jollity by Mark M. Orkin 
hi French tianajan, U 4 ? ( 128 pp. 
Lostoc - and Orpon. StCaii 8 , 95 ). Mr 
Orkln’a technique is tho selected 
Bud annotated fflosmi-y, using tha 
Joke phonetics pioneered for Strino 
by Emma Cliizzit and In nit nggra- 
vat jug llitlo work called - Mots, 
tvheure . gausses, tames ( Mother 
Goose N/ijinies), There is Jack Kar 
Chny, xho founder i Kay Bock, the 
place ; oil tho coinpucted everyday 
words (adiflou, bihhll, anioui) and 
d patriotic song with the refrain 
Hint. Canada, ouisso tendc onequas 
arile fort scie. 


Mr Orkin Is impartial: ho has 
already publislied a similar .book on 

■TNiaillrli Ort.in. 1 l TTI- 


* “ Vi Y » auiuiui .UUUK Ul| 

'Lugusli Canadian patois. Ilia sug- 
Rcation is time Adglpphono and 
iFrtutcoplioiic nro nilN-loading terms 


iiiiuiVHMn ills tn 1119 

^ ^argues ^ convincingly 
““ — — — “id 


Jarived from- Anglopbobe an« 
Erancophobo) i neltlici' longunge is 
snokon in. Canada. (He also argues 
.that since the last census . showed 
that 54 million people did not 
speak English and Hi million did 

not weak French, it follows that 
20 - million do hot spank French or 
English ; but many -'of the jokes 
are bettor thau thfs.V . 

'The dovolopmept pf joiial 
(Quobec French), as serlotts ]exi> 

: tograpbors Jtftvo '-Sbovm, has not 
■ -.b«ii simply a downhill 'sjido into 
- -a Frnnglms jargon, bu^sdeh wbrdn 
Jeim to tjio our . of - «v epiokor - oE 
nan-Frouch: hadloqudr, jiir 

bomme, bostd, feker. fodno; and tho 
tntcroAtlng .hybrid oougiw I’cmnp. 
Thq char .(or. bmon). has genomtod 

hrfM, mofm\ piogudSy Vn cWmlii 
Jtvffe may Well catjso tm fltit . . 



D. Ke'riiig), Norway (John jargon 
Holst), Finland (Wolf. H. Ilalsll), 


O k VVT _ - _ JtilflBl/, A- 1 U 1 UIIU \HUI 1 - U. A. 

" W liifo lr A« end France (Alfrod Grosser). 
Y* lliluIVvF • Tho Americans includod 


four 



“The fact is that the 
business, 
present 


been doing too bu lly of taw" Bui f ta9kl Of o columma-togemer witn 

rs; 1 Jsz.£si 

' | tary of Stato George W. Ball. 
mHti.itinn t A different -group might very well 

quowtion H , ,„u .I.. Th.« 


to henr those days, hut-it is notS 
British publishing business that ii 
being referred to: the nUouitlon h 


have told us something else. They 
are probnbly more representative 


from the first munber of . 

Bookselie]^n ' * nun i fi i ly V °ro vie w ' ^ ® , o1 opinion flian of the 
the Irish publishing world. Tk countries they como from. Never- 
second iiumbor is now out and totfj* 1 * 8 * su6h an lufor 2“ d ondjoqua. 
«re avoilablo frnm Ktnif«nn Tfnuit noU8 cannot fall » tell tw 

UnlUnteer, Dublin M, S!% H !.S ( gS“i' n * ot raorc tIlan or<,1 "‘"T’ 
There aro thirty mamber-fhms 

the Irish Book Publishers Assodi ■ -They iuU us «> many dlfteroni 
tlon, a lot of whose custoniors w tliiugs, however, tlmt it is hard to 
from abroad: Irish exports front lb fW 3 u st what they do tell us. An 
printing and publJsliina induslriH innocent bystander might he for- 
wore vahtod ot £ 10.8 inlfto.i in 19 B if he came out oE ell tills 

Although tlie first number |rf high-powered discussion more con- 
Boofrs Ireland wus strategically w fused and uncortain thon ever. 

conialnd,: 3 would classify only two of 
0ws u,l< l (‘Hides nl Irla jhe European group as true 
Sf so , col, (i- .But the fcotur* hdlievers xu detente— Kernig and 

ot Books Ireland which will pro",Puc!i6no. xy,t * — 








,u 




v .. 

Nothing in tills We 3 Mmam-{ 6 ncd ji«te“t6 Bdwnrd SR <» & 
i'^'oj’ook Would silSfldsc- fiiot there BlucCoat Gallery, SduwlTji ™ 


, ‘ ■■ ; ; r,-^> : •. 


are serious Qtidlidcofi , writers. The 
j ; b , ei,I fth enough, but Qu6b& 
C014. wlrlt good roasdn, don’t Wei 
bcu lap.. about tjj e way 'their Ian. 
■gunge -hns been tronlatf in the past 
aiid ■. demand . .something more than 

ed :"- f mi ' « English- 

. Canadian siieech contained a single 
.word. ,of- Fronch origin, this com- 


a,,! ? ™ 

nonius as Collector mid nnti>*h n....— unk . . 


ii lew.'. •• 
tohave 1 


as 


• V 


"VP *v. umnV va uuuiu ivinrRfl'K 

ison,. don’t Wei wnhis as collector mid patron of 
wy fiieir Ian.- too arts and of Htorature ; his liter- 
fipd In the past . I>rbtfig4s included . RupeS 

Elroy Flecks, 


c °f. i?! ac o- B ut as Mr Orkin soys 
Fi uitifingulsm, ,r this . term is dif. 

(til Mlrtiia * L ' A _ • m 


Brooke, Janies 

Robert Graves, D, h! La't^cei 
Isaac Rosenberg and SleaMed 
Sassoon. "I buy pictures by tho 


e: "vyeaieu to waiter 
V'L***™* on 8 Picture 
SSflift* 1 'V had .. encouraged Mrs 
‘ 9 u L W* friend 


m* a LOllll air* 

. ro r '' most Aiiftlos . to under. 
» - 0r .peneraiions their Kny 

EnaHsl/*^ ,e - il 


0 Y tllO OUly tJSll 

E^,° my thumbs*, lie seid, ™ent as 

but I Avion; about pooiry.” Con temp 

n.i.ii- 1. . . him 7 


VoTiin of ■» WU L (“He mend 
Lddie , said Sickert, " is not witii- 

JJff K eortaja idiot flair.” rt wns not 
SA a r, .^ t . Wndness and connnit- 


, the Tnto and the 
orory Art Society were for 


..fddle Marsh’s patronage was iuh- “iSV-nw/ 0 !? i R ?dienstein Wej C said l , 
laily mifdo possible by what I e ■„?"* ^bo. Mt for”. He 
caUed “the murder money”. After ■ uf V ?k 0Iie J D ^ ^ est -I° v fid paimings 

Sdmw Pi, cert 3 ! 


A' ^ c «D n »dod version of “Informa- 
fion- Wanted can be found this 
Ji5n k rtf" fi 1 *? 5 ? 4 * A Tunher sejdc* 

ISm&i ffify. wios m 


^(oiiwgi j creeva 

was assassinated In 1812 , the gov- tc (eoraie tne 

eminent, set up a com nen ««;{»» Su? °T ,? Second World Wai 1 

Eddi”.V 0 bS”iite.fi ed in wsi th"b.is“f 

ISSfW. (MtermittenUy. Born S : . ,eft to m tho Con- 



few To ant ■ 

1872 , iijs interest in modern palnting rated ? 0cioty ' alio- 

began, wit f i Ills purchase in - 191 1 of Pictures to galleries 

Duncan Grant’s "Parrot Tulips* for mwSSeJl£ Britain ^ t,,e Com ' 


Geoffrey AsJie, knot 
especially thu Arthu 
study of the cult of f 
basis for the cult (. 
even among devout j 
mother has often 'J 
shadows lior son*; 1 
have an unsolved j 
aspects of mythoioj 
women. An 


,ibn of niydbology, 
[written sua exciisng 
ff There ia no clear 
n the- Gospels, yet 
Y worship or' the : 
t. where she over- 
Ciirlstdans today 
- touches on many 
-.the sifiritiudity of i 
■Hng study. ■ 


ill 






■m: 


By Theodore Draper 


river UrzuriiiNki weakens Iuiik 
onough rn grunt rlint a “ limited 
duLeiuc” such ns wu have had is 
belter Until no detente at nil ; but 
when he also suys that Moscow has 
been ahlo “ to shape detente 
according to its own needs and to 
dictate the pace”, lie makes nno 
wont to ask: better for whom? 


ship, os he describes himself, hu 
iiuuiiigus to convince himself dint 
“our own security is iiiiiniutcly 
connected wiili thu iiiieresii of the 
Soviet lenders”. So it goes until liu 
earnestly counsels tile West, with 
respect to changes in the Soviet 


There is, then, some difference 
between these particular Europeans 
nnd these particular Americans. No 
Americans accept ddtonte in tlie 
ninnnor of Kernig or Duchfiue, Yet 
there are so many cross-currents 
among t'lic Europeans, as well ns 
among the Americans, that it is dan- 
genius to uxti'dpolute from them u 
European or an American point ot 
view. Still, I could not help feeling 
that some ideas expressed- here are 
more . typically European than 
American. 


urily bcLter. ’L'iiere, we hardly need 
in lie told, f ‘ to be mui-.Snvk't or 
iinti-Enst Europe is just nut the 
done thing : it is worse limn to he 
unwise or oven unsophisticated — It 
is unfashionable ; and us I sny, this 
greqt reluctance to be branded 
Union, dim “ it is in our interest to anti-Soviet runs right through the 
see that these changes dn nm political spectrum . Tliere is, of 
throw the Soviet leadership off course, nn such French reluctance 


A New Life of 


Anton Chekhov 


Ronald Hingley 


In fact. T suspect that the real 
subject of this book is only superfi* 
chilly detente. It is, more deeply, 
F.urnpenn-Americaii relations, some- 
times but not always with refer- 
ence to detente. Rend this way, the 
book offers much to pander. 


One ihrcml that runs through 
much of the discussion is strikingly 
European. It raises a painful issue 
at the crossroads oi European- 
Soviet and Europe an- American 
relationships. Tt concerns a basic 
assumption about the United States 
that; needs desperately to be re- 
thought today, particularly by 
Europeans. The point emerges 
most acutely in die views 
expressed by Grosser, Duchduo and 
Kernig, who also happen to como 
from die three main West Euro- 
pean countries. 

Professor Grosser, whit ttnspar- 
ing candour, tells us dint the 
Fronch believe that 
while Europe, including France, 
surely needs America for her 
protaction, America ’ noods 
Europe just: as much. The Ameri- 
can stake In Europo — both as 
Amorlca’s first line of defonco, 
and in terms of prestige, partner- 
ship and cconuinlc interest — it 
enormous ; therefore, the French 
insist, it is wrong for us to pay 
the United Slates for our protec- 
tion because Europe’s protection 
is, in reality, America's protec- 
tion. - 

Here ivc have the rationale for 


balance Why ? Because Lhcy 
might got nsMy, “ fight for their 
lives " and “ make in* figlu fui 
ours ”. 

One ilieme in the now iniUiijuiu. 
talk l»Mt December m a meeting in 
London nf American umhassudm's 
hy llelimit Son nenfe Idt, cmiusellnr 
fur the State Department, conies 
close to Professor Kemig's line of 
thinking. Most attention lias been 
paid to tiie odd circumstance that 
Mr Sonnenfoldt’s mastery . of tlie 
English language did not Include 
the word “ organic ”. But he used 
the term, whatever he mny have 
meant by it, in the context of uu 
idea that could well recuive Profes- 
sor Kemig's approbation. After 
claiming tlini the Soviet pulley ill 
Eastern Europe lias been “an un- 
fortmiaio historical failure ” 
because It has not been able to 


to be branded nnii- American. 

I ml cod, as Professor Grosser puts 


it. “ wc aro especially 04a ins t blocks 
fm-nicil hy mu' friends-, we accept 
[■lie blocks of nur enemies A11 
Anitrieun, l’iofes9ur Pipes, ulliules 
in the smuc phenomenon by saying 
tlr.11 thu fear of war is so great in 
Europe, *' you choose the line of 
least resistance, you conceal your 
impotence, above all from yourself, 
by rationalizing your appease- 
ment”. 


This awkward .state uf affairs is 
not usually brought out with such 
11 neons trad nr. Plain speaking is es- 
pecially welcome now that events 
have be 


begun to catch un with same 
widespread European lllti.siuus. One 


of tho most serious, reflected in 
this book, concerns nuclear war. 

uL-causL- 11 OHS nut ue«n uu« to., l?0 C Professor Ducli flip, dfiteiue 
“go beyond sheer power”. Mr Son- 

nenfeldt offered tn help 1K0 Soviet J? 01 ' ^ cac * 3 ™ nl t0 ^ 10 cheerful view 
Union get a sounder and brooder ,h * lt 


Ronald 1 lingtey has earned (lie 
admiration of critics and readers lov his 
translations of Chekhov's plays ai id stories 
in The Oxford Chekhov, which (lie 77 ..V 
called 'a liunlmark in nur Russian 
studies 1 . His biogiiipluc.il nnd critical 
study of Chekhov, published in 1050, 
was also widely accluinicd. In rhis new 
book, which he calls ‘biography pine amt 
simple*, he turns his alien lion to 
Chekhov's life: his childhood, the 
de-Vk-lopniem of his i h iraclcr -and his 
genius, his relations with women, Ills 
acliicvcinc-nts as doctor, scholar, 
eiluc.il ion is t, explorer and pcuolojiKt. 
rilusLrdte^8^^ 


Passport to Odessa 


L. M. O'Toole 


buse : 11 Wc seek to influence tho 
emergence of the Soviet imperial 
power by making tho base more 
natural and organic so that It will 
not remain founded In sheer power 
alone.” This school of thought 
wants to do far tho Russians wTint 
they allegedly cannot do for tlicm- 
sclvos — mako their influence less 
unnatural and less inorganic in 
ordor to bolster their power with 
“ attractions ” thoy are said to lack, 


ddtonto through nuclear parity 
between the united Slates and 
tho Soviet Union has the para- 
doxical effect’ of nullifying, or 
certainly reducing, tiuc major 
visiting card of the Soviet Union, 
which is its military' strength, 
and of making the competition 
move into the area where tho 
United States has its greatest 
compamrivo advantage, which is 
the area of civilian process. 


Iu tho fnco of sucii unrequited gen- Tho idea tlie* ddtente is primarily 
erosity^ono does not know, whether nuclear fans had its American pro- 

Kippor 


.«««. , ----- t > = Three others — Plttor* 

t0 1 ) u,s 9 with ‘ manii, Hayter and Holst — accept 
professional interest in Ireland, it* ddtente but with such doubts and 


:i lA I Ml aivium., UBLUllti; UUI lYl Lll BUbU limiULb UIIU 

.C®telqBiia-*- , ‘a un- qualifications that their adhesion 
n^ 1 ii , i a ^ er — °( Irisli-iiiwrt* seems” at best half-hearted, Halsti 
oooKs-in print, published unywheff and Grosser never quite make a 
“*. 8 ™y language. This is ueM.cflctir commitment one way or the 
l 8 °rial form month!. Q' other, but their analysis would put 
nlrJji? 1 , lho Back of the ninfjszrtCtiiem in the sceptical camp. Bondy, 
232 T 11 continuously. revised »» ; l.*bcdz and Urban clearly belong 
to ' Publishers all oycV .lw-tb tho irremediably unconverted. 

™e Pl in5S 3° ra »r". S viS y .d- ll! -“tt'i "““j 0 * *lA«jrtaB< d,oi» «ny 
P iiras . a ?,r 0 n v fH e “; Minl i^ B ftwIvusiasiu _fpr ddtente. 


provoke wiid'surmke- “K uTiia^’OT 1 ^ terms * . ver Y tenuous 

Jokes. Wxon” Ts a dSa^SSETi 5 0st that Rusk con- 
elliptic entry. So fhotVwhat y^dirfHk ^ “ dam ‘S 6 * 

man has been up to this •'■-t ■ 8iM “ °* tho w « across the 


I. f 

V- 


is eiientlolljr u variation on this 
theme. Europe, ho says, is depen- 
dent on tlie United States for its 
security. Dependence must usually 
bo paid for, but not in tills case. 
Despite tlieir dependence, '* the 
small or European powers have 
enough room for mauoouvre to 

f nusue their own purposes wirli 11 
arger framework and to some 
oxtont have a free ride”, tie also 
likes to believe that 
tlie net effect of American mili- 
tary power has been to create a 
garden wall which protects 
Europe from tlie winds and 
makes it possible for civilian 
relationships ■ and politics to 
flourish. Tne nuclear stand off is 
making civilian relationships 
mote and more important, and It 
le iu this area tiiat Europe -could 
bhd ought (o conceutrate its 
Jpganuity, y. • Hr 5 - v ‘ 
■' 'A^Cfjg J ;aftet thought -ha bohcidW 
fligf /Europe, ' - r-jnust^ ’-contrlbup 
something;-, to Ariterfoan protection " 
but lie 1 hastens to add uiat it need 
not be “ huge ”, and one would bo 
hard put to know just what he 
thinks it should be. His maia 
thought seems to be that tha Unit- 
ed States will take care of the 
liugq military . effort and orovldb 
the nuclear standoff while Europe 
gets something of f 'p free/ ride” 
and tends /its civilian, “garden", 

. Professor : Kcrgig’s . main thesis , 1 b 
not. unrelated, ' “Our system 
today”,. ho explains, vis centred on 
two poles, : the United -States . and 
Russia, Ond the stability wO enjoy is 
entirely due -.to. the Interplay 1 be- 
tween these two principal .power8’. , ' 
But; it is Russia that . he' worries 
about. ..Tlie; United . States fa. so 
taken for granted that his only con- 
cern 1$ to preserve the, stability of 
the Soviet Union* Even cultural 
exchange must be. sacrificed In so 
far. as Tt might undermine of— still 
worse— destroy ..that, stability, **.So 
Wa have a . vosted interest in the 
ftabyirotion of ,th« , Soviet regime.” 
Not .a friend of. the S^oriet leaden- 


to laugh or to cry. 

To come back to Professor Kor- 
nig, wo have hero a system of 
thought which iitteiprets dAtonta 
primarily ns a defence of the in- 
tecMts of the Soviet leadership. It 
is relutcd to the views put forward 
by Grosser and Duclidnc not in the 
sense that thoy necessarily wou-)d 
soy the same thing but in tho 
similarity of • their double-book- 
kooping. Kernig utterly ignores 
what such exu-eme Western 
solicitude for the stability of the 
Soviet Union and the interests of 
its leaders would do to tiie United 
States if die Soviet Union did not 
return the favour and prove to bo 
equally solicitous of American' sta- 
bility and ' interests. Again, tlie 
United States is taken lor granted ; 
only the Soviet Union need be 
cared for. Nor fa such an -attitude 
to be found only in Germany. 
Grosser records a French version 
of tiie Kernig thesis— “ we must do 
nothing to undcnulne the cohesion 
of die ■ communist bloc”,' The 
American bloc, of course, has been 
fair game in France for. almost two 
decades. 

It would be unfair to suggest 
that only Europeans have a double 
, standard for .Rpssia and the United 
'States. In the heyday of dAtcnto, 
Secretary of State Kissinger deve- 
loped a theory — repealed as 


tagonista. Until tlie Yam 
War 1 of October 1973 . the official 
American line generally made cold 
war the wltQmatdve to. ddtente. But 
otter that war, which was hot be-, 
tweon the warring parties end too 
cold for comfort, between their 
anus suppliers, tiie alternative to 
detente became nuclear war. Thds 
shaft made the vea-y . concept of 
ddtente. vdmmdiy meaningless. For 
over thirty- years, during hot 
wars, cold wars and . incipient 
ddtfintes, nuclear weapons have not 
bcou used even iai tho most trying 
and tempting circumstances. They 
ware 'not used when the United 
States had a monopoly of them 
because they were too 
destructive — the ad absurdum of 
all tirfie in the history of weaponry. 
When tiie Soviet Union became an 
atomic, and then a nuclear power, 
they bocamo too mutually destruc- 
tive. And, now tluut tho Soviet 
Union has achieved' 1 rough nuclear 
parity, they are -too mutually aniiir 
Iiil tiling. It is nuclear warfare's 
relationship to destructiveness, not 
to detente, that has inhibited, Its 
uso, Tho “linkage” which Dr 
Kissinger Imagined between 
d&ten-te and midear war is illu 
soryj there constat 'be “linkages.” 
between such altogether different 
orders of magnitude. In any case, 
if ddtento is reduced to a purely 
mu dear dhueusida, it leaves all the 


— * ■ .1 . -I . . tC A p .1 . 1 UUWMU U|IW>UdlWl| u IVUfCC 1 Mi 

Other. oE iho world’s lUs and dis- 
effect ;HiBt tho . Un ted^ -StattM the vow «nfl of everyday. 

Should proffer special /' incentives H pi ^odoaIi uWdiif toils intMnatlonel 
te fofl’Spvjpt ■■ ijfaion in 'WJWn for politi csr^utS^dfe,'. thje V ;p|u*yii6w‘ , b^. 


iS* 11 ’ 1 *' ifattrwrtonaf. beha: 

■ States in. rotinni f« tlm ]ato>. dopilvo "he^ioyiat UnS of°1i« 

offered any s uch incerttives ^tp the hotli nuclear powers of this visiting 
United Scatesj they hwe- stemj&r dm-il ' .Eatorot • £n -tho most exti$ 

■ domed, teat mey wgro- Ob|lged te ptdiuafy. and still InconcbivaWo dr- 

, Wy wytiuug for. detente ;. cumstwices,'* jt .fa . unusable - without 


Is there a E'hropdan predilection at the. same time bel ng ' suicidal, 
for appeMdmanl-of.Soviet Raswa? The .major 


Fcancofa. Bandy; an egoin.-end 
. experienced . observer,' thinks fiiare 
. it— and offers ' an '' explanation. 
, Western Europe, be says, has no 
power contpanabJo to .tlie United 
'.States, andi .tiierefore, “wo ate 
..mych more likely / .to want . to 


. iii fa concept ion ; here 

arise si ‘'.from .ted failtire-.to iHst- 
inguish, in the/ nuclear ;.ago;> be 
(ween-. Bdoerally usable -.and: vir- 
tually unusable. military power. For 
itll practical purposes, Only sub- 
nuclear power /is politically usobloj 
politics is, fn ..effect,, sub-nuclear. 


Thin second-year Russian course, the 
continuation of Passport to Masson', is 
the product of five yens' preparation and 
revision. Although Passport to Odessa 
rctuius the same basic approach, it lias 
bccncxtcusivdy revised to lake account 
of comments from teachers using the 
original course. The content has been 
modified and extended, ami the diverse 
student material have been integrited 
into a new, unified format. 

Student’s Dock illustrated paper - 
covers £3.35 

Workbook paper covers 45P 
Teacher’s Book paper covers 75P 
Picture Garda £4.50 
Tapes i-ai £5 each -I* VAT 
Set ofai tapes jG I0 o + VAT 


Truth and Meaning 


Essays in Semantics 


Edited by Gareth Evans 
and John McDowell 


Most of the papeff In this volume bear • 
upon tlie general question 'What is the 
nature of nn acceptable theory of 
meaning?’, taking as tlieir starting point 
on answer proposed by Donald 
Davidson. Tlie essays, only one of them 
previously published, are by Donald 
Davidson, M. A. E. Dtunnictr, 

J. A. Foster, Saul Ktipkc, B, Loar, 

C. A. B. Peacocke, P, F. Strawson, 

B. Taylor, D. Wiggins, M. J. Woods, . 

C. 'J. G. Wright, nnd tlie editors. ..£11.50 


Witchcraft, 
Oracles, and Magic 
Among the 
Azande 


E. E. Evans- Pritchard 


Abridged With an 
introduction bV Eva Gillies 


Tills acknowledged masterpiece has faeni 
abridged to make it mote accessible- ip 
students. In an extensive intro duciion r ! •' 
Eva’Ollllcs presents the case fpr tlie . ( 
relevance of the book to modern : \ 
antiifopokigistfL She also describes did 
toeial juid political organization of five 
' Afamfa at tljetimo the Hook was written, 
itoMia bio ,iM sf^Jeni ybadcr teplaco Mir 
njioraty eitetart; PapCTcO verg £2 


The Traditional 
History of the 
, Jie of Uganda 


J.'fe. Lamphear 


TKI* bootiB tho firi'c aitcinni to : ^ 


MBMJ ,■ ,»V ir • l-v MV 4 l^vg BS| UU »,W# will/ I iWylvHI I 

appease; This is not obvious. to the We-nrA foep left, so far ns Europe 
ifakcd eye, but -the EUropeaha’, tacit fa ; concerned,' with so-called conven-. 


yr qf, tlie,' Soviet . union, their uh- . tional weapons ■ which . are' the' 

ISOVlep Union’S’ real “ major visiting: 


Lfo , drivp au wsuehime, 

.fa never tar. under thpv surface, if. ' card”. . U EurOpe ■ caijipot. be 
. wp.rtaay- trust professor Grosser, : a defended by. t Convepyodal. lfftiforey 
mordant, connoisseur ot .hla q>yil; it ihuB^put^ifaijtrulrt fo tfip Amdrl- 
nountry's political ffahionsj France ,cen Tesolve ittflj-lrajcf -iluclter, ,wbK-I ■ P| 
i.,. - * * — >. ^ fore bp Europe’s behsl^- And ^hfa-^M 


j -p w « nnw 

oes it diKprently.i.but not. necess- 


v., • 

. •• 'K.. 




rcoonstTUct the pro-foTonia! Iiifitqiy of 
tho Jio of Uganda, 2nd the first detailed ■' 
historical study of ony.of the Cbidral. ' 
PiranTlafiO-spcakiiig peoples of ', 
Katerooja District, Ugaitda, 
ueighbotirlngaitesofnArtli-we^fciit 
Kedya and the soutltcrn Sudan. The 
central |heihofa tiie development of the - 
Jie political -community from r. 172010.: . 
fojjj!' £9-7 & O^^Stvi^MtAfrim '• 
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To flip FHitr»r 


The Wrongs of 
Copyright 


B62 : TL3 MAY 14 1878 

brings ns back lo (bo idea that tfcally. Western Europe Is drifting 
iMtriiMis i protection is still Mia into Swedenizadon ” which Pro- 
*3! lie as America's protection, so fewer Brzezlnski defines in this 
It l“f Europe can get "protection book os, among other things, "a 
T« “ Frc0 rfUc ” K^dual dilution of political intordc- 

and a garden wail . prudence between Western Europe 

There are, to be sure, other and America ”• The United States 
views, both European and Ameri- 5 Bt tiie same time becoming more 
can, in this book. The Norwegian [sauted end more Islationlst. 

Holst, in partial agreement with Curiously, Europe deplores any 
DuchCno, says : sign of American Isolationism but 

The fact that Western Europe •"J®** die luxury of contributing 
lives off its drawing rights on tne ltlc isolation of the United 
American deterrent may, para* m if the two were sens- 

dDjticalJy, make it feasible for ral,,e< 

tbe European governments to In the past six months, the total 
derive a certain political freedom political isolation of the United 

trom iiielr dependence, whereas, States was advertised for all the 

tne nominally independent world to behold at the United 

• Americans — owners and control- Nations. The United Nations mav 

.if. n « U ™ ar ,« ca Pons~have not have much power, but it has 

3?* ?-£ ,? B P e . J*b«riy because power of registering political 
Jj* n . DUClear stale- P° wcr - On December 8, 1975, a 

mate with the Russians. vote In the Security Council went 

Jr £T® j\ e ■* n >*8o changes from *3 to l, with one abstention (Costa 
free ride" and •'garden wall" to S lca) » against die United States, 
drawing rights *V The theme Prance, Italy, Japan, Sweden and 
remains much the same — European jh® United Kingdom of Great 
Independence growing out of Britain and Northern Ireland nre- 
XlIW" dependence ”, There ^ned to vote with the IJyclorus- 
must bo some nagging doubt if it *1“" Soviet Socialist Republic f - 

appears to be n paradox. Even so, China, Guyana, Jraq, Mauritania 2* 5*“* m , Ul 

how long can notions trust their Union of Soviet Socialist Republics' * descrip — 0 — . 

cn ui Inn a ? , Indaed * Holst United Republic of Cameroon aS ri™ wllI 5 h ?i ready becn Published __ 

l,B * for yoara die United Republic of Tanzania. munh s * stu , dy New , sIitte >' and similar outlets I ations and movements _ "n^“r«r" 5 * w “L 0 

wen fui American dotorrent, yot wo The United Staten n h)ortn,i ™ „ of !S? ^"during value. And I would appreciate hearinc from th* believe there .nn«n,r “ We were net amused, however, 

can never be absuiuioiy certain t hut tho resolution on tfta ornimri iw ?!?.u Ur £ that . in another mood he authors of ail such lists whom T with this On rh* S ™,!?i» nE nv * lL ’ n we reached the bit about “the 

jafeg asaaaagM 

about anything mid finally places renrcsoS 8H? 1 \P? , . br ? ol ft attempt to ten? persons^ Sim K lu S*ff™ po ' work IS 1 c ountrje S |f h; , privileged a ptwWon as Mr Hoi- 

sywAAsr cf,Mt ° f -wKStfr ”•? r sJSEs mTSE* Efr°‘ » swap Jr-s 

“r—L „ t 

. n !£.■_. r bow . much . Un March 25, 1976, an even ot ! l [ ,e defensive-aggressive line of ., dictates certain those groups— and other aaccommodfl-ted through the genera- 

tlons ns well. My deepest diftefflty of a private donor’s endow- 
Y 1 _ airborne narodniks u peiiment fund/ The photocopying 

York Public 
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iui now mucu jMnrcn xo, 1976, an even oa ‘P® aetenslve-aggrosslve line nf ■* »vsi««atuy- nictates cortain Dt I,,ose 

ope rely on more extreme, fourtean-to-one vote attn ck. or co^traints on the format of contri- tions ns 

r protection? In /«« Socurity. Council. ° f coitne the review made some bu S° n ?' fi0 a .|| serious contributors W1 , t!l “airborne narodniks 0 ptf/nc... — — 

nU ‘ isnUtJ., 1 0 -Vi n / t0d St ? te f was totally ™** na Mo criticisms in addi- S, 1 be Rwdod i^ a style-sheet ansos from my belief that ltSfil»rBes of The New 

piotact Tronis [**.*«. This resolution accused fjS 11, J.moNiInk that there are con- w *dch I will provide them on * r| biUion mukos itself felt, if « Library are not drawn up by tho 
Paris,_ as. the /sraol of chongiog the physical, cul- aWerable elements of disorder!] nf>«n n °bce and request. in roundabout and indirect special collections and I personally 

3 that it does not nec«ad° not see why Mr Holroyd’s re- 
ply any involvement with on£®- 8rc b. ideally conducted from bed, 
*«Jit agencies. should bo supported by a public 

All this can be quite easily mlnstitution. 
stood by referring to the Drift As for examples of purchases 
article elsewhere iti the same [which everyono Is prohibited from 
"" Asterixwissenschafii^ Mx (using, made by foundations similar 
no iiarodiii.x are thaS»^tQ those of the Berg Collection, Mr 


longer can Europe 
Atnorlcnn uucloai 
Would the United nu- 

clcar retaliation to protect Troms 
or Udine or even Paris, as th 
French have asked ? I don e 

SX"? S ,°- T | he American nuclear cnaracter of rh Q city of Jerulaiein tnere . is solid substance' 

Inw lf Iy * 1 d0,,,t T,e i ^ m ? llcan mombw- vainly gen ! ,in ® originality to which 

?,K«?iJ C 1 fr # ,e J ls America's Pleaded that "Israel’s adminisS-a- r f a ders’ f attention was not 

?!1 P * a /ii JUt E doea not roaSm , t ou *b® holy places in Jerusa- f ient ly drawn. I would not accent 
tive faetar Hh B,I(I th,s au y ect ' 5,*? 1 i? n * and actively mini- t t S at eidlBr of them is a "bad” 

En A» L h L ,l °? assumed the ndzod tensions". Nations which m° k; , and Donald Mitchell’s The n p »> 

wllifknni S* objective fact which bad remained silent during all the Wmdarlnrn Years is I tliink an wUllflll GrCllffill 
Arinnii.* aiu loipact of tho wholo years when Jordan h.d pehievement which schm™. _ C,UC11 

Atlantic Alliance. split the c*^ 

At least Halsii still thinks there is ^‘“fiogua 


here ? 

Th» r«5? BE ?T, ^ONRIGTON. 
do^NW3l 801 61115 Gr ° Vfi * Loil ‘ 


, P n o American reaction to all this “f!”-*” i? u ’*»i ou tne site at tho 
riiould have n chUllng effect on ^jest ■ Jewish cemeS and 
European readers. Professor Pipes ® v ® n Israeli Aralia the 

*°ys - right of visitation, voted a blanket 

I *n not saying that the United ^7, nnt,0 P 9 f Israeli administra- 

S rates has no responsibility for ^ 0, mi u° f i? he ,loIy P Iaces open x „ . . . — — „„„„„ HS 

& U St££ “Pf^i the flaSldity y® “J 1 fn,ths for the first timo P in JaiUeS JOVCe InlLt * ,, ? r ii Joy of ba “& takes”, 

of Europe i 5 indead a measure of 13 au J tc i?, i u . ,lan wrote, as I havo 

no?iev UCCC fnr ° f Amej ? can forB, gn „ ^ b ® “W tliat the European S ’ Wawer writes (April take?”* T A S d Joi of Batt3 ° °nly 

ton mLk we . havo given JJJW, atld Japan voted for this S bia most admirable review of 1 have au 8Bosted In my 

i7“ n,UC 4 h °L a B00d thing, for too Nation for large raisons d'dtat $6 German translation of Uhusa*- book bow ® on,e words In Julian's 

b 0 l,,8°pLn 0 Sr” h ” n EEC w “ they SSS^TJ b“. Selr^ffl ^ «»3. 

^tero is surely enough blame for * n 80 doing- they tossed The product of German 

rwjong id share. What we have Sf jV n , ICQd States in a position ^^rMon^Onania is “kaltS 
been witnessing in the past fow of “t? 1 diplomatic isolation, Bauer ' presumably the « Bauer ” 

« mutual withdrawn!* JS? . Ifdte understandable that ^ rbla ^ stupid etc, etc. in Ger! ' 

k:z£ * sz =-a 

pfSn',!; 0 


article 

on Aa__ 

borno nnrodnix are the '#ujrcvy muse w me cub buuccuun, wu 
heirs of certain Gaulish pmyy Toirovd knows as well as - curators 
who hud recourse to a magic e#Q that more than unv other fin- 
of mythical collectivism whon IiW'cial help families, widows, execu- 
with depredations of Caesartf 0 ” and otliers have benefited from 
- — loiters Stolyninlus and StalhSP* 04 * 1 buyers who were willing 
This Omitting to find out how the acce Pt purchases with restric 
‘ " ided Into kulakix P* ucad "''™. » 1,cni - 


‘ South Africa 
in Africa’ 

Sir. — Sum C. NulutsliunguVi letter 
(April 23; about my review nf South 
Africa in Africa contains serious 
allegations and insinuations. Yet his 
book amply confirms my cuntcntion 
tiint lie saw ideology as the key 
to understanding South African 
foreign policy. This is stated clearly 
in the mtroduction: “The racial 

ideology of South Africa was basic 
to the very nature of time society”: 
“Tlio conflict [between South Africa 
and Africa] . . . was qhout ideo- 
logy”; “Ideological conflict is 
therefore the . dominant theme ” 
(pages 2-3). This theme is reiter- 
ated throughput the book nnd, 
despite bis angry denial, is applied, 
with the qualification discussed be- 
low, to tiie whole period 1945-73. 

For example, the conclusion to 
die section on the " outwards-looking 
policy" (of about 19G7-73) states: 
“ This book is informed by the view 
that tiie policies of the South Afri- 
can governments towards Africa in 
the years since the Second World 
War are best comprehended under 
the category of ideology. The poli- 
cies wero the result of distinctly 
ideological preoccupations und they 
were ideological in character. . . . 
There wore, however, subtle shifts 
of emphasis which tended in the 
later years to favour Raalpolitik 
rather than some more narrowly 
ideological euthusinsms. . . . Basic- 
ully, however. South Africnn policy 
towards Africa remained totally 
subservient to an ideology of white 
domination in southern Africa which 
hardly changed in its key features 
since the beginning of the period 
under review” (page 127). 

I nowhere complained- of a “ crude 
conflict 11 between material factors 
and ideology, but of the failure to 
define ideology or say how it relates 
to economic and security interests. 

Mr NoUitshungii came up against 
the problem— which confronts those 
who Interpret behaviour in terms 
of “articles of faith” instead oE 
(material and security) interests — 
of how to explain change. He 
denounces me for implying that he 
could bo so " bono-hoaded ” (his 
word, not mine) as to explain change 
by suggesting Hint the ruling whites 
bucumc muro materialistic Yot 


elusion reemphasizes the primacy of 
ideology, but stresses "the conver- 


Ezra Pound 


Or ous public collections is abuse 
through the columns of the TLS. 

LOLA L. SZLADITS. 
Curator, Uere Collection, The 
ew York Public Library, New 



Sir,— A correction, please, §J' v k wy ioni8 
your roviow (Commentary. frrW NY 1001S - 
SO) of the Ezra Pound otiill&. - 
at Shoffioid University, in «*,, ■ 
you state I gave a “vlgorodi'ig • Sir, — We would appreciate It If 
ing of my fa tiler's poetry”, lofty qu could publish a record of an 
I road only my own tramlafrotder . .tills office exocuted in 
from Arabic and Persian p^Oqiober, 1975.' 
and talked about them. I % Our records show that after re- 
ne u?F rcad ray father's poeuy Jceipt of payment of $217, on Octo- 
public, nor lectured on Dim. sber- 10, 1975, Photographic Service 
private pleasure, ■dispatched' 1,075- Sheets of Xerox 
^Copies ef the- Shaw-TrebltsCh corre-. 
>J ?ppndenco (1902-1950) to Mr 
Michael Holroyd, care of Robert 
Resell er, 155 East 71st Street, NYC 
1-0021. This correspondence is die 
-Ongest single run of letters by 
ha.w in the Berg Collection. 


hu specifically says this. Ills con- 
ph 

ti _ 

slon of white society to 'a more 
materialistic orientation. ... All 
theso developments tended to instil 
the clement of raison d’dtat into 
the ruling party's official ideology ” 
(page 301). Moreover, 1 took his 
frequent references to the growing 
importance of Realpolitik (nowhere 
defined) to mean something similar. 
For example, he wrote of the out- 
wards policy : “ What it did cer- 


tainly represent was the growing 
emphasis on Eed/jio/mk in South 
Africa and (lie supersession nf some 
Afrikaner racial sensitivities by the 
ascendant principle of state Inter- 
est ” (page 126). 

I argued that South African policy 
has always sought in serve the 
(material and security) interests of 
the ruling elite. For example, 
Saudi African policy towards the 
arming of blacks docs not now, 
nnd did not in the past, depend on 
“articles of faith ” (page 87), but 
on how this affected white interests. 
Interests not ideology were and are, 

I believe, Hie key to understanding 
their behaviour and foreign policy. 

Mr Nolutsliungu now almost 
seems to imply iliat lie also snid 
this. Yet, despite confusions and 
contradictious in his account, ho 
clearly did not I His castigation of 
his own ideological approach as 
“bone-headed” suggests tliat lie no 
longer finds it fruitful.- Ilis paper 
ill Thompson and Butler's Change 
in Contemporary South Africa, pub- 
lished after I wrote my review, 
confirms this. In his new paper 
there is scant reference to ideology, 
which tokos second place to social 
and " economic transformations . . . 
[which] created the basis of politi- 
cal and ideological controversy 11 
(page 374). Tho thirty-page paper is 
full of (welcome) references to 
“ economic and structural changes ”, 
to class interests, and to Marx, 
whoso name did not appear cither 
in tho bibliography or tho Index of 
his 328-page book. 

Only the bone-headed never 
change their minds. Mr Nolut- 
shungii is to be congratulated, oil 
rhungmg his. But it is Inexcusable 
that liis possible irritation with his 
own (clearlv documented) post 
views letfds him to make wild, un- 
fair allegations against me. It la 
particularly regrettable tliat ho 
resorts to the unsavoury tactic of 
writing that my views come “more 
naturally to wliito South Africans 
of a certain turn of mind”. He 
misrepresents me when he claims 
Lliat I concede only his ability Co 
understand “ blackmtn's coun- 
tries ”. I commented favourably on 
his treatment not only of Zambia, 
but also of Mozambique' (tu/iite- 
ruled during the period covered 
by Ills book) and of British policy 
towards southern Africa. My 
rcasou was that in these sections 
lie was more concerned with eco- 
nomic and strategic factors mid 
with the “ realities of power ”. 

Like Mr Nolutshungu, I left 
South Africa because I found Its 
race policies Intolerable (though I 
now believe that recent changes, 
both in wlilte interests and black 

f iower, create some Itope of major 
mproveraents). The insinuation 
that I am a racist who judged Ids 
book by his skin colour is false. I 
am upset that he judges nip review 
oil these reprchensiblo grounds. 

MERLE LIPTON. 

15 Eaton Place, Brighton. 


Islamic Sicily 

Sir,— M. V. McDonald, in n most 
interesting notice of A/lz Aliniud*.i 
A History of Islamic Sicily, takes a 
severely restrictive view of Isliunic 
influence in that country. Hu sug- 
gests that 11 the claim that the 
Arabs left auy lasting influence in 
Sicily at all seems rather hard to 
support ”, 

To tako one detail : should he 
not give some importance to archi- 
tecture ? I am thinking not only of 
such wo nderful buildings as S 
Cataldo and S Giovanni degli Fre- 
miti at Palermo, but in particular 
of that architectural reuse of 
ancient columns which was soon to 
determine a now act of mighty pro- 
portions for church arcli i tec turc. 
Soma of the columns reused in 
Sicily carry Islamic Inscriptions ; 
they must therefore havo been first 
reused fur Islamic buildings before 
they were built into S Cataldo and 
Walter of tho Mill’s Cuthcdial. I 
doubt whether the impressive re- 
use of whole forests of columns in 
Cairo, includes anything as „o!d as 
the Palermo examples. If die habit 
of reusing ancient marbles on a 
massive scale was not invented in 
Islamic Sicily, It certainly flowered 
there. The adaptation of ancient 
buildings, which of course occurs 
in Sicily as It does else wliero, Is 
another matter ; so is tiie decora- 
tive reuse of bits and pieces stuck 
Into arches nnd wnlls. Tho origina- 
lity and f readout pf Islamic appre- 
ciation of classical stones in Sicily 
is astonishing nnd admirable, and 
its influence has been lasting. 

PETER LEVI. 

Campion Hall, Oxford. 

The English 
Association 

Sir,— As a contribution 'to the 
study and enjoyment of English 
language and literature, tlio English 
Association — now in its seventieth 
year — proposes to put out n guide 
to societies concerned with' the 
subject- This is intended for genoral 
use by individuals who arc not 
necessarily scholars, and - uLso for 
libraries, schools and the societies 
themselves. It will urovldo In a 
. concise form information about the 
objects of these societies, the 
addresses oE corresponding officers 
or secretaries, tho terms of mumber- 
ship, die frequency and -placa of 
meetings, and some particulars of 
tlieir publication*. It Is hoped also 
to. Hsu & number of literary collec- 
tions nnd specialist libraries. 

Tho societies in die guide should 
include not only the many which 
nro interested in the study of an 
individual author (from Jane 
Austen to H. G. Wells) or a special 


pnrary. Included also should be 


sonio of the organizations which 

v sol 

. arinus ways n 

use and knowledge of English 


exist partly or solely to encourage 
nnd promote in various ways the 


field or period (bibliography to 
medieval drama) but local groups, 
large nnd small, old and contcm- 


languoge and literature, spoken und 
written. 

Work has begun on .collecting 
information, mid we should now be 
glad ’to hear from any such society 
which has not su for been contacted 
nr from which we have not yet had 
u reply. To enable us to produce 
the guide with up-to-date informa- 
tion, wc ask that any society wish- 
ing to he included should write 
without delay - to this office for a 
form on which the information may 
he entered. Wo shall need to have 
these forms returned by June at the 
latest for the editor la produce an 
integrated volume within a reason- 
able time. 

R. SHARROCK. 

Chairmen, Tlio English Associa-. 
tion, 1 Priory Gardens, Bedford 
Fnrk, London W4. 

Canadian 

Magazines 

Sir, —May I request the hospitality 
of your columns to draw attention 
to a projoct that should be of In- 
terest to all those concerned with 
Canadian literature ? Tho Working 
Party on Library Holdings of Com- 
monwoalth Literature is currently 
compiling for eventual publication 
a list of Commonwealth periodicals 
of literary interest, giving their loca- 
tions, wherever possible, In British 
libraries. Tins undertaking Is sup 
ported by a British Library grant. 

As roseai'chor/bibllographcr to 
this' project, I havo so far compiled 
a list of some 3.000 titles, of which 
approximately G50 aro Canadian. 
Providod a periodical is written in 
English, ana contnins a significant 
amount of creative literature or 
literary criticism, it is a candidate 
for inclusion. 

Despite the large number of titles 
already recorded, I am constantly 
discovering new Httlo magazines 
from Canada. Often there may 
simply bo ono specimen number 
held by a library, and yet this could 
bo an invaluable source of informa- 
tion. I would therefore be particu- 
larly Interested to hear from any- 
one with knowledge of such inugn- 
viues from any part of the Common- 
wealth cl tiier in public or private 
collections. 

Not only will this list provide 
much needed Information to those 
studying Commonwealth literature, 
but also to loento odd .numbers of 
magazines scattered round the 
country, and possibly . suggest to 
librarians some redistribution of 
those liithorto hidden resources. 

RONALD J. WARWICK; 

Royal Commonwealth Society, 
18 Northumberland Avenue. London 
WC2. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Canadianists in conference 
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r pI«&f n8lat,OI,s r . r °ra AWVOK* 
and Persian poetry; he did 

°1 h,a fat heris po' - "**”*' 

iiMELi 
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\K$y reference work 
* MttiJalmohtXParil.atiientary 
-IPolt Bpok: British Election 
\ Results, 1 932-1 91 B. 

'Eighth, enlarged edltloni. 

: J.K Vlncont &M, StentQil , 
. (eds.) £15, . :1 ; 

HARVESTER PRESS 


Walter Allrn’s books include Tra- 
dition and Dream , 1964 and Trans- 
atlantic Crossing , 1971. 

Quentin Bell's books include R ys- 
kln, 1963 and Blooms fairy, 1968. 
David Blbwett is a Lecturer in 
English at McMaster University, 
Ontario. 

R. R. Bolgar is Reader in the His- 
tory of the. Classical Tradition at 
.the University p£ Cambridge. 

Howard BrOtz is Professor of Socio- 
logy and Anthropolqgy at McMa&tor 
University, Ontario. 

J. M. Camhiqn’a books- Include The 

jiSfe® ■*? 

AlDhkm Cw^b^Bitowjf ft > .Boner, 
dicdne. monk at- Prinknash Abbey.. 
F._ L. Cakstkn’s From SchSnerar to 
Hitler will be published later this 
year. 

Stephen Clark's Aristotle's Man 
was published last year. 

H. A. Clegg is the author 1 of The 
System of Industrial Relations in 
Great Britain, 1970. 

R. L. DB la ViOne is a Lecture^ 'In' 1 
Medieval History at the University' 
Of St Andrews. ‘ 

Tiibodorb Draper's: books include 
Cas&olshi ; : Theory and Practitef : 
1965 and. Abuse of Pd, ie«i% T967. 

H. S. Ferns’s books jnclude^ Argen- 
tina. 1969 and The < Argentina Re- 
public, 1816-197 1, 1973. ■ 1 . 

C. , B, S. Franks is . a .Fellow of 


CiiRTSTOPitRK Levenson’s collections 
of poems include Cm'nis, 1969 and 
Stitts, 1972. 

David Martin is Professor of 
Sociology at -the Loudon School of 
Economics. 

Cedric May is a Lecturer in French 
Language atid Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. 

George ■■ Mikes’® recent hooks 
include The Latid of The Rising 
Yen, 1970 and The Spy Who Died 
of Boredom, 1973. 

Chaim Raphael Is the author oE The 
Walls of Jerusalem, 1968, 

Arthur Seeps is Associate Prp- 
ry; at Scajrbqrouj 


fessor/ of 

1 CttUe^Ui . 4 

Richard Simeon b' a:Lecturor : m tho 
Department of Govornmdnt at the 
University of Essex. 

B. A. SpArkes is tiie author of Black 

and Plain Pottery of. the §ih, 5th 
and 4th centuries nc, 1970.,/ ; 
Brian Stock is Senior Fellow of the 
Institute , of - Medieval Studies,' 
Toiwto.; • -i ' 

Philip Taylor is the author -of The. 
Distant Magnet: European Emfgra, 
tion to the United States, 1B71. 

Grza Vermes. Is the author of The 
Dead Sea Scrdlls in ■ English, 1962 
and Jeiits the Jew, 1973. ■. *'■. . 

C. ' vWiitoLti Is Keeper of. the 
Depai'tihent of Classical Art at the 
Museum, of 


The esmblishment nt Edinburgh of 
a Centro of Canadian Studies (the 
first such centre in Europe), and the 
success of tho first ; annual confer- 
ence of die British Association - of 
Canadian Studies (BAGS), held re- 
cently in ; Birmingham, reflect the 
growing interest In Canada as a field 
jif Learning and research; , The set- 
ting up of a similar association in 
France and tiie rise of Individual 
coutres of Canadian studies in Italy 
and Germany .show liow widespread 
this ' Interest has become- - At tho • 

f§ ACS 'conference — organized - by- 
arry . Ferns fpoHlJcal : science), 
Cedric •: Mdy ■ (Frent}h>.4> . and j Alan, 
ijhama^faaogr «phy)^Ted Mile* 
imd^- gnaiWrectpr. otthe .school 
Can.adlfci StU.dies Uidvar-' 

sity of Vm-motit 'and currently 
president .pf the American .Assodo- 
tipn af . Canadian Studies, spoke of 
the' proliferation ■' of • Cmiodian 


North America, llowavor — and this 
is a development those at the 
Birmingham conference were en- 
couraged to hear — Canada is also 
becoming a subject of advanced 
study for its own sake In a separate 
school or department. 

Papers at the conference? strength-, 
ened tho yiow that it is not. enough 
to - . teach Canadian economics, 
geography, history, law, literature, 
etc, simply as- the practical Canadian 
experience of the general theories 
of . those subjects; The new drivd 
la not- to- produce scholars .who 
illustrate theories from Canadfqit 
examples, .but to doveWn Canadian- 
lste'; ,’whp Will look berond .’the 
narrow . confines of thrir systematica, 
to a concern fbr and understanding 
Of Canada Itself. 


C. S. - Franks is_ a Fellow of Museum* of Fine Arts; Boston. 
rSrtJKf it it rib Mapricb Wiles . is Regius Professor 

DOUGLAS HILL M. the author . of. The n p Divfnitv at dia University nf 
fid tir»i iqc 7 ■ w •uinniiy:. ■> me umyersuy ui 


Opening of tho Canadian West, 1967. m 
. H. & koenigshergnR’s most recent, 
-book is. The HabsbUrgs and Europe, 

me-wk t$n\i , , • • . ■ 

StEfiTEN, 1 Koss's Nonconformity pnd 
MQdery,\. British Politics •Was'- pub' 
Ue.bad last yfcar.’ -• , . 


Oxford. 

GeOrgb Woodcock Is tits Editor of 
Conadiuu Literature. 

Esmond Wright’s books include 
Benjamin - Franklin * and ■■■American-. 
Independence, X9G6.- 


studies in. the- Uqitod -States j- there 

e re now hearty 600 topciting mom- 
era oT lus association. 

In 'Britain there ere; of ' course; 
special . reasons, why Canadian 
Studies have .emerged aa 1 - nil import 
ait discipline. The. fortunes ox the 
two countries have laiig been -inter- 
tW infid.'- Undoubtedly tho personal 
tie Is important. For example, 
many pf . those at tiie BAGS confer- 
ence have taught or dope research 
in Canada, ««ve married and 
brought up their children there, and- 

t ire still, members ..'of Canadian, 
earned societies./ . -■ 

In .hiany - British universities, 


or '.A marl Car) | lristory, .v-jlteratuce 
or/ law, \ 0r tbe •; geography j 0^ 


In the 



this week. 


• I. A. ; Richards' on 
.H-ordy's poems 
Hilary Spurting an '* 

. , Emily Dickinson • 

' wMiam tfrevor on. . - 

.. (i) -. ' Anton Chakpv ' 

Patrick Campbell OP . 

the ulsh question.- 
•- '• A<. L. Rowse <m ■-/ . 

the Dukb -of Monmouth r - 
Tok^ another look- , *; ’ 20p 
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France qttlwcroW CANADA 6 

qn article in Scribner^' ' 

Magazine in 1936, wajin . 1 
trated by these lithoeZ. 
of Blum , Doriot, Chian* . 

Hernot, and Thorez b» j,.‘ 

Chariot, a Frenchman ^ 
has lived in Hawaii sina 
1949. They ay year in Jhj 
Chnr lot’s Prints, « cm 
Iogue raisonnd of 'his icor) 


The vicissitudes of nationalism 


By Brian Stock 
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observable ill other areas. Muiilrc.il 
ami Toronto arc not small versions 
of Paris and Loudon ; they are jus! 
provincial capitals. To date, the 
provinces of Canada have not i-vcu 
been al>lo to ugree oil a formula for 
bringing home the British Nt-iiii 
America Act. In shart, Canada is a 
cultural Switzerland, a mosaic ui 
racinl, legal and Instil uiionul clu-ck-. 
and balances. Therefore, it is nm 
surprising that Canadians* loyalties 
arc often regional. A man from 


Voices from the ranks 


lulu. (450pp, including miestion some seventy-five of Canadian foreign policy in the ion, Canada West, or the explore- no Library oi Congress or British the Auvergne knows that he is hath 

over 700 illustrations, mi years ago in liis well-known study, 1950s. But what would the same lions of modes of thought and feel- Library. The National Library m fran^ais and anuergmrt. A Canuditisi 

29 colour vlatcs, $85), Welthiirgertum und Nationals tacit, reader think iE he chanced upon ing in John O’Neill or Marshall Ottawa, both by the nature of its . from Newfoundland, Quebec, nr A I- 

• T]i s answer: whilo the state may act Margaret Atwood's Survival, a McLuhan. One may also Question collection mid its location, is less litria, if he does not travel widely. 


F. L. Carsten 


' S*^r™°?h.'^S!3±iE te JS? "hi* 


L-I HK » lil.LKK : iriy , renruuyt ol, Mention, diary rf,at "lie' YoitpImiVijd El.ert E ^3 S" 3 “li" tin‘ 

SnM.iU'iirah 1 mid 1101101,111111 unilr-r lliu annislicu iroaty and to “and dem.inthtl frum liiin that ho to reconquer iho nrarinco’of Pny’ ~ 

Sludion our Cosrhioln,. {>r...R h-cfc German jtrnilo, .cceprs o..r .protccion. Otl.enviso nm^^u^AitlSTSSTMuIrS -S 

1*1 


soldiers 
which 
sice hr, ; 


tniiiR beck the German armies accepts our protection. Otherwise nan— un imdertakiiie that reimired These wer 
*/iS ‘'“upied lemtottus in wo can no longer go along with welkrm'ned troops a® d leaders and . tha,1 J ; 


Gottingen : Vaiidcnhoeck « . r i 1 ‘ l0 h , !ai wl,at be B“. n as an under- above all i 

niui R up reel it. DM92, nils L' " rJ“ a£i,J 11 f t 5 la ! wU l “8 on certain more or less maud. Th 

. i.i. I ,e V ! ’ n . In fiermany was only technical issues had become an foreiuu nr 

K'f d ‘I* weeks later, on "alliance" in which one side was forced dom 
, , DcLcuiDLr 22. when forces under able to dictate to the other, nrohenslons 

It' imK 2"*SS' Why did the «qc iaMcmocratic ' 1 1 


T/ie Tunes or salistic institutions, but national ex- 
and lnunicinai pcricnce is subdivided Into regional 
Globe and Mail clusters. Unless larger attachments 


r go along with well-trained troops and leadera, and ' p “ s ; movement re- to English. It 

in as an under- above all an off ic lent High Coni- mvaSed IS th! lsShTSS 1 TLS economic affairs 


. I y uuoicie, v/iitvqj nkiubiiniMika 

: international events Jayolop, nationalism is in danger of 
I In by the wire ser- 5 Gcam {ng just another nationalized 
i no , 5 ! uIy 1,at * ona j enterprise, an uncompetitive busl- 
ine, although several liess propped up with government 


iuuouucuuii ur parUonioiunry social democrats, nnd ultimately t( 
(luimicrucy, was it not unnecessary the illsustruus *■ Siwrtncus Rising 1 
aitice tills chuiiRc was brought "f Junuary 1919 mid its supnres 
r u » c i y “'c constitutional reforms «h>n by government troops. 

Of Prince Max of Baden, wliich .... . 

made Gcruinny a constitmionul Y , , U| s . scenis a , somewliei 

mouarchy a few weeks before the mt, clianiciil interpretation of the 
outbreak of tlio revolution ? Was Si’£ nrs u " oven, her and December 
not the true revolution o “ rovolu- X: n , ” c H- nn , as a . declaration oj 
tlon front above" which' antic!- |° ya j ! thfl HW* Commami 


period 

Sd 1 fi.-n nlil/ 


pmed the revolution from below? ^w government from movement (which they Sot irformSd' wheflier 

Ideas such as those were first put S’ 1 ?*- ,l «JP«t«l tha preservation ldentiflcd with “chaos"). They talcriw whetfl 

forward by dm eminent left-wing of ,aw “"“order ancl the early yor y much overestimated the braSnffiSlS 

German hisiorlau Arthur Rosen- tf" “““S"!.®* 3 ^iwtituent assenv ‘‘“"Ser threatening from die officers dUauD^-ed ^ 1 

berg nearly IirIF a century ago and « y A> 4 u, c|ly developed into an e ^cme left and they colossally disappeared, 

have been repeated numy times ■ ■> « i ,, f ,cu . • not so «n«ch against underestimated the danger coming . Tb e author repeatedl 

since. " Bolshovisni Ovhich was extra- ^ roni tbc riglit The fatal misjudg- s * zes 0>“t the aims of th 

1QI .+ „ mel y weak), but against the pent of the situation was no doubi councils were reformist 

lion If rSj iXSJ ,B ? or B £ ncra ‘ X° rlitVS a,,d « so , ldief8 ’ councils; i n ,ar 8 eJ y caused by a fear that Ger- revolutionary; they wa 
?" jSlJlf'SEL Jl i at 5 rTan8 began the eyes of the ministers, they ™ n y go the way of Soviet "J to be brought to a a 

lOlR S l°o «nr» ovo,1 . ts , of jjjreaipncd to create “chaos” by m a more radical revolu- and * constituent assent 

orinHtani B iJt. P i!W 0 lS °J lh ' cir I mar fcrence with the custom- -tIon • "^Bbt follow the flnt,. elected as quickly as pos; 

£ n %efS^K , 1 |i X rf!! ka h * K °r 1,s ?h y - p *j 0CMS “ government and moderate revolution. Yet in truth ticaIly . ^ey tended in b 

d( S'® i 5 e tl d emaj>ds for democratization th l sit H atl P a . 9 j. the two countries towards the 

deianS* Mai? U !fp eld ?ifi' 19S ?* Ip admlnktratlon os well a» in e^eWt,’ aud 'd^Gor. Aodd ^moa^-. a*id hetf 

pfliinrfi! hi® of t!, ° w " rkers T ft? 11 W« Among ths partners of , Spartaclsts were a rim become suspect in the e' 

es.ahji.llpd^the’grea^ iinpol^maf^r ™ STSSi SSTS.’^USS .' 

Russian sovleis yet very different Already on December 8 . Hinden- dancer" ' . eeed Bolshevik the national congress 

In character. Exactly as in Russia, workers* end soldiers* 

rha German councils were councils -*— < . ■ . ' h ■! 

of workers and soldiers, bdt in |_j fiirYn ttn ■* Vi 1 j 

assays m a lost cause , ■ 

movement. Tills clearly was hue of L_, ^ • 

the wouknessos of tho itiovomcut: 'I : ■ • 77 c " T - - - - certain historical irinmAm. *,■ 


Bolshovisni" (ivhich wos extra- from tha right. The fatal misjudg- slze * *“t the aims of the soIdSa 1 ? i ^ ™ nl 

mely weak), but against the mont of the situation was no doubi ““ncilf were reformist and not SKSff° 2SSP 

. workers’ and soldiers* councils ; i n ,ar 8 eJy caused by a fear that Ger* revolutionary ; they warned the Ms WeS? wo bb ?OM 1 S re«>kS£ 


accept them, and succeeded hi August 28, 1969, and October 26, j n planning. Canada has never of Universities and Colleges of a widely read review of literature , 

suading the government to* Since lliai time, nationalism overcome two hangovers of colonial- Canada unequivocally staled: or the visual and performing, arts. , For the govermn eti is use: that 

them. Whether an efficient. has Furnished n meeting-ground tor j snit t he clinging to resources as the “Patriotic appeals to preserve and Canada has ito national uendemy ja iho knotty side oj the question, 

could have been created m, tbo economic nnd cultural issues c j,i e f generator of wealth and the develop Canadian identity do not that acts as a forum for the learned Over the past decade, nationalism 

basis of such a nroeramiw tbac bavo the country for res ort to tariffs and other forms of constitute, in precLice or in prin- disciplines. The Royal Society is just [ 1RS slowJy but surely Infiltrated 

another question wluclii* n« ? century. Both English and, to a . iro tection in place of real competl- clple, an -adequate rationale for a largo, unwieldy dub, and the bureaucratic circles where It has 

Cussed in tlids book But the™ ^ CSSI F degree, French Canadian cul- t [ on< j n literature, there wero no Canadian studies at any level of Humanities Research Cgimcll has Gradually acquired tho status of an 
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Canada Is rapidly slipping Into 
third-rate status. Part of die ros- 
poiuibiiity rests with the miscalcu- 
lations of the nation's economic 
plumpers since the Second World 
War. Instead of guiding Canada to- 
wards self- sufficiency they created 
state of cver-uicreasing 


(intendency. But the major blame 
is the government's. Since 1970 at 
four, successive budgets for medi- 
cal and other experimental work 
have been steadily reduced. The 
government has also resorted to 
taxing all research grants, thus tak- 
ing money out of one pocket and 
putting Ji huo another. The false 
austerities and feather-bedding have 
fooled no «ic. John Polanyl, a lead- 
ing chemist u the University of 
Toronto, recently wrote: 

Our neglect of science is some- 
thing that sets us clearly apart 
from countries with which we 
might reasonably compare our- 
selves. In the United States, in 
France, in Germany, even in 
beleaguered Britain, die support 
or basic science has roughly kept 
pace with inflation. Only la 
Canada has Inflation been used, 
year after year, as .a device for 
diminishing the notion's invest- 
uicnt in this fundamental 
activity. 

It is arguable that, In the short run, 
the I Humilities may flourish oven 
while the sciences wither and dio. 
But m the long run, In so highly 
Industrialized a country, the two arc 
closely linked. Despite tho com- 
mitment of iho government to an 
ovortly nationalistic pose, Canada is 
a long way from control of 
Its natural resources, sound eco- 
nomic planning, or a mature 
science policy. 

The humanities hare fared 
better. The writing of Canadian 
history has never been Ht a higher 
level., Dance, drama and music aro 


transformed from good intentions 
into n programme of action. As a 
first step, the air should be 
cleared. The lavishly subsidized 
and patently unmarketable 
Conadinna industry should be 
allowed to die a natural death. The 
muscular official culture should be 
buried quietly somewhere north of 
Great Slave Lake. Thon some con- 
crete steps could be taken for 
strengthening culture at the 
national level. 


On the streets 


By L. J. Sharpe 


well Hiiuporiod' across the countryT 
Poetry is being ovcrpublishcd. In 


{ tenoral, Canada is a more arilcii- 
ato and self-confident nadon than 
U was a generation ago, and a part 
of the credit is due to n determined 
nationalist movement. But the next 
«■(» hiay ' not' bo so easy. 
Nationalism, if it is not to become 
a see of hollow slogans, must bo 


To my mind, anyone's list of 
priorities should include three 
items. One is the breaking down of 
artificial barriers between the pro- 
vincial education systems, so that 
biculturalism can work, duplication 
of effort be eliminated and excel- 
lence surface at the national level. 
Canada has the talent for one, or 
perhaps two, graduate schools of 
International stature, net twenty. 
Equally important Is the develop- 
ment of a flexible foreign policy 
for culture. The greatest threat to 
Canadian survival is not the lock 
of a national Identity but the Ignor- 
ance of Canadian history and insti- 
tutions iu the United States. So 
retrograde has Canada been in tills 
area that it often does not hove 
mature cultural relations with the 
countries that have provided Its 
most dynamic ethnic groups, For 
Instance, despite b largo Italian 
minority, there Is no Canadian 
school among tho eighty or so 
national academies in Ronio. 
Filially, to achieve greater self-suffi- 
ciency in culture, Canada must, 
thro ugh both public and prlvato 
means, continue to glvo strong sup. 
port for the arts, asking only that 
a fair -proportion of the productive 
processes take place within its 
borders. This last is particularly 
Important. Canadians have always 
had a tendency to view culture as a 
product rather than a process. 
Accordingly, they have sought, to 
regulate It through content quotas. 
There is a lesson in the history of 
all great cultural centres that tlioy 
have not learnt. One cannot, as 
Moiuecko suggested, legislate . cul- 
ture into existence i one can .only 
.favour tha conditions . in wMcn 
genuinely creative people can work. 
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whether Dr 
sketches wlil 
attempt Is made to summarize the 
great mass of data, still less is 


first of these characteristic, i 
their extraordinarily rapid 22 
in the twentieth century. E; 
toil, for example, which now 
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lers, it is doubtful, leuges Winnipeg for tho mami, r 
Nader's thumbnail Queen of the Prairios ", wai , 
be of much help. No bigger than Oxford in 1946- 
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Vancouver has almost doub£ 
in size since 1940. The only 
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there any synthesis. We must pre- p rds ore Saint John and Wiring JO hn L. FINLAY : 


sume dial these tasks were under- both of which have .actually t Wni . Hl Atlnnfir 

taken in Volume 1. If this i« in population since 195G. * * Canada In (lie North Atlantic 


Profiles of Fifteen Metropolitan 
Centres Is the second of two 
volumes on the “Canadian urban 
system”, that is to say, it is an 


fact the case, then this book Is Tlw second common char acts', Tw^’cemuries of Sncial Change 
mode up of what amounts to the ^ that emerges from Dr Nsfa f , s 7 „ 7 7 “ "5 

working materials qf another. Un- Imperturbably descriptive Pages} 0xfQl ' d University Press. 

derstandably no academic likes to * e crucial part played by the rfi “.20. 

squander his research data, but a w ^ y A * n the fortunes of alnunti;.i - ’ ■■ ■ ■■■— — ■ ■ ■■■ 

460-page book that Is' made up of o£ his fifteen cities. In a very'iq 


largely background notes is diffi- 8ense most major Canadian ^Like 

cult to justify. centres W ?an’'vay ld towns SD Tha C 12 ^-colonial societies, ^Canada the speciarcircunistmices o^f 6 armda", 

Readers will have to do their shared rharnrreri»tir cannot be understood in isolation Informs Dr Finlays essay. Thus 


environmental influence. According 
to Louis Ham and his followers, 
most colonial settlor societies deve- 
lop from one aspect or fragment 
of the mother country. The new 
society, then, is more culturally and 
politically homogeneous ; it has fow 
or none of the complexities and 
internal challenges of the parent 
society. 

The fragment theory, adapted to 


In the course of industrialization, 
British North America fell between 
the British and United States 
models. Like the United States, it 
had a domestic hinterland which 
fostored a staple trade economy, 
retarded Industrialization and fed 



National Policy. Dr Finlay is torn 
New France was the alm'ost ideal between admiring mid . deprecating 


pluralism while the United States 
manifested a “ tendency towards 
ideological totalitarianism " which 
reveals itself in the recurrent 
appearance of nadvism and the fear 
of subversive conspiracies. But 
... ..... ... Pittite repression, die Chartist agile* 
regional antagonisms. The United dons, or the difficulties of Labour's 
States freed itself from a neo- entry into politics do not suggest 
colonial economy after the War of that greater commitment to an 
1812, while Canada had to wait until ideologically differentiated party 
at least the tariff of 1879 and the system on which Dr Finley lays such 


corporate anti Catholic society which .SIS 

Fnnirfl'i! mnnarpyifl were unable tn railroad construction and mercantile 
Frances monaicns were unable to sklJJs of Uppor Canadai and ita ex , 


larger 
have 
fifteen 
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due ration of pages, and each city 
is dealt with in the same way: 
potted history first, then the city’s 


ocouomy and Jnnrl-uso patterns and 
finally a discussion of recent and 


Private worlds 


current land-use planning policy. 

George Nader must clearly be 
awarded an alpha for industry and 
anyone with a desire- to know most 
of the primary socio-economic facte 
on the major urban centres in 
Canada will bo well served by his 
labours. Dr Nader supplements 
his text liberally with tables and 
even more liberally with maps, and 
he also includes a sprinkling of 
photographs. 
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essays have suggested frameworks 
for general comparison of the 
United Stutes, Canada and Great 
Brltnhi. Canada in the North 
Atlantic Trian&la is nn ambitious 

large 
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but could achieve 
Quebec continued 
heritage long after 
conquest. Britain, in this 
exhibits variety, tolere- 
lltical choice while the 
. which sprang from 
’die liberal bourgeois elements of 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
England 

vlsin. “ „ 

society was in harmony with the 
notions of Locko”, ana so there 
have boon no serious or legitimate 
rivals to prevailing liberal ortho- 
doxy. In both these cases an aspect 
of the parent culture became the 
whole of the now American socloty. 
Modern Canada is more complex. 
Although an offspring of Europe, it 
combined a number of olemems: 


ploi tation of the West, are landed 
and compared to the United States’ 
accomplishments. On the other hand 
the small contribution of the French- 
Canadians to economic development 
Is lamented : they were too inhibited 
by their absolutist’ heritage and 
classical education. And the 
Canadian preference for centralized 


stress. 

Nor is it easy to believe thut Lib- 
erals and Conservatives in I860 
represented a wider political choice 
than the Democrats and Republicans 
on the eve of the Civil War. Dr 
Finlay also contrasts toleration of 
French Canada with the rejection 
of the South. But die South aid ridt 
merely represent alternative politi- 
cal values. As Lincoln made door, 
it was a danger to the foundation 
and fabric of civilized society. The 


Valley Editions/ 
Mosaic Press 


Recent Titles 


In Praise of 
Old Women 


. displays political exclusl- Canadian preference for centralized spread of slavery, not George Fitz- 
The very fabric of American banking ond economic direction Is Imgh’s neo-feudalism, was resisted, 
was in hnrmonv with the dismissed as a “ refusal to become It is true that many American re- 

so aggressively venturesome as Iho formers hoped for conformity to a 
Americans'': the result of continued- supposed Anglo-Saxon norm of 
imporial control and colonial habits, political purity and were suspicious 
This explanation, howovor, pays too of Immigrants. But those attitudes 
little attention to the need for cen- were matched by many British lib- 
tral planning which n harsh climate crals in domestic policy, hi regard 
and small, dispersed population im- to tho Empire, mid In their rcnc- 
posed on British North America. Tho feions to the United States. At the 
social impact of industrialization same time, ethnic differences and 


r.ufji. P assen 8 er on the subwajr There are pitfalls and structural combined a manner oi elements: ««« “*■ .-nunc nnm, ctmuc uurerences anu 

ls no ?. ® Ven m .^ 1 observatio* Jjff lenities inherent in this under- the Lockean heritage of the United also varied throughout the north cultural pluralism have been more 
«i upi i 1 eh , e Xi „ not f 1 * talcing and John Finlay does not States, the conservative values of Atlantic triangle. persistent in the United States than 

any examples of Impolite recl5« avo jd them all. Britain and the the French-Canadlans and of the British North American business- Dr Finlay recognizes. Nor have these 
out one may suppose it means sud .united Stares have Hehlv exnlnrad British administrative classes at men, unlike Jacksonian entrapre- differences been as great a barrier 

home and in British North America, neurs, tried to play gentlemen in to political or economic ad trance- 


Occasionally one of his facts This book is a series of loosely con- things as gas-chambers, co ncentu Itistorfcs^wlti cli ^en * ?^onl^^du^- - - — ^ 

kindles the imagination: Victoria's nected segments of popularized pliy- ti° a camps, pogroms, lynchlnabrated, may overwhelm the discus- the views adopted by the Loyalist public life. Mass secular education men t as hi Canada. 

. - - ‘ mass deportations, and uie use of i s i on 0 f th e Cajiadian ’ experience settlers who fled from revolutionary and widespread higher education Since the late ni 
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all your Canadian books from ;' f ; ■ 
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* .located. In TprdntcMhe oeptre of English lariguaaa 

: publishing In .panada v 
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downtown street lamps — a tourist’s slcal anthropology, genetics, arcline . . iiini 

delight evidently— are cast-offs oiogy, history, and sociology. Tha ftete-ruu propogiinda machine kwitich^ey" ar^ ‘a unpos ed^To C1 en- Americai^nn'd tiie“s 
from Walsall; Water Street in St observations about the con temper- incite racial hatred. The abseno lighten. Too often Tn the earlier ported by nineteenth- 
IftS ' M the oldest thoroughfare in anr scene are not based on coherent “Impolite" things li chapters Dr Finlay's “dichotomous immigrants. 

North America: during the period origlnnl research, but are drawn Canada In no way deters the authoh analysis " flits tereil of the United n.. P : n >r th* mvnlutionHrv 
1841 to 1859 Canada's capital from secondary ’ sources as the from concluding- that Canada, ri*-slSS« and' BrittSd-tonw Canada enStot? 1 IftiS 1760 ^ there S move- 

Frnm° r8 n moV0 ’ 1" SSkSg Bkean afterthought His fS^in faraft! of middle-class 

l^iS onti al ®i 0tt,1 5??’ from one group to another. In their from befng^ a truly just ” wtitq enterprise requires the reader's democracy in all three societies. 

njamnL aanatUBi like eight discussion of the pencil, the exist- Jiiu, *^ 8t lA teril V mode ^ ‘assent to accounts of the two larger These were followed by periods of 
Viewed as • whole, however, ence of the Parti Qudbficois, which slo P n by tho present societies before turning to Canada, temporary reaction. Dr Finlay over- 

?nd W ls very d,ff i cul u t0 u d )F est ' f* wn u* fo . r 8 P oli ticdly independent Mlnteter wheji he took office, h in fact, despite insights into differ- states both the middle-class con- 
and before we reach .the halfway Quebec, is not mentioned. Although JD flan ing is no^ cleaver in this bod ences in social styles, Dr Finlay is a aensus of the English colonies and 

they do mention treaties in their j 11 ““ “““ ' 


were embraced in the United States 
as desirable concommitants of lib- 
eral economic development. In Brit- 
ish North America education re- 
mained closer to the British pattern, 
traditional in content, limited in 
accessibility and often under eede- 


nineteenth cen tun 


war, technology, and economic 


siastical auspices. These differences 
suggest variations in tlie style of 


depressions have led to attacks 
against liberal capitalism. In the 
United States, these attacks were 
themselves often nostalgic calls for 
a return to liberal Values. In Britain 
and Canada the challenges have 
been more varied. There were 

K suras from the right, but Dr 
ay finds those from the left the 
In the United States 


liberalism in the three societies. 

».» ua u . «.v — — As liberal values were becoming more telling. 

the conservatism of the Constitution established during the nineteenth the socialist movement was violently 
" — *' "• — Canada followed British rejected and has never established 

according to Dr Finlay. Itsplr. Canadians followed the 
1837 rebellions were irrelevant British pnttern and absorbed a prag- 

m „ 4 , „ , npts to Impose Jacksonian-style matte socialist movement into the 

g in “.^. 0,IBccl l i° ®? VB S’ 8 , fftCt '«Wcli may account for a cets than in Britain. Yet Amerioan democratic liberalism on British mainstream of political life. (Again, 

not explored. The fifth l® ri ^~‘^ u P on examples in ordtf tain breczincss of style. But one republican democracy was also North America. The conservative French Canada is the, exception, but 

m . . The Peoples of Canada L-o A,!E™? nl standard of l#. wish ea that the writing were less suspicious of conspiracy (with Catholic sentiments of die dominant - 

Today”, does not contain even thd « , i. nou E. s , /eu«t».liislstently fashionnbla and addicted more reason in tho revolutionary Bleus and the parochial nationnl- 
The question that hovers over dhipfest table’ of the raqial/ethnlc with it u locutions. era tlian Dr Finlay allows), 


uSiiSrS?**''" 1 * ■ t R wer off L ce life * and ha 

sk ? Jin<: J . n r V neither, era 

TSSS&t ^ oom m tbe Saw 2 


uyer »«*n>*wav wum ui uiu inviai/ UMimu j — -- • em uiiih "I i-wnjy ... 

^ tH,Lr Pl ‘E 6 .“s 0 ”! S ' 1 ’” 01 th, Cima<il ' ln wpu- ll,a * llto ln " , ' 0,al ' t - ot auth ?"ty... (which 


reference work for undergraduate 
geography students? Even for 


latiOn. 

The. main thesis of this book, 
which is virtually tacked on as a 





MARGOT J. FAWCETT (Editor) 


duly the ’ concept of a reference 
book about Canada when they in- 


The 1976 Corpus Almanac of Canada material on the nature of the 


.. e i y cr y. nesting society » - fl(ldap , 
equally “ racist Tlio quailtBrie c d s 
distinction botw 
notwithstanding 
frictions * 
societies 

UgwdTdi^ considers the political and/e'eo- 

“racism” c 
noise mode 
hypocrites 


British reformers would utilize) and 


lain of the Rouges In Frenoh 
Canada limited the spread of demo- 
cratic ideas there. The businessmen 
English-speaking 



The annual handbook oi- Canadian 
business, ’ scientific, • cultural and 
government affairs -v 


.universe, complete with snippets 


C -V?- Toronto.: Corpus Publishers 
Services, SC«n2S3Si • ! 


i ... , — Whet ls Interesting Is not < ture and government; end the 

about qtiasars, block holes and other much the mod ve, which Is obvlo* social Implications of “a trinity of 
cosmological novelties, enough, but the premise of tii; religious styles "-^-Catholic, Cal- 

thoughtless moralism. The autbofi Vijilst. and sectarian. This intro- 


Off °rd- Regional Economic Atlas: 
The United States and Canada • 
Second Edition 

128pp. Oxford University Press. 
E8 (paperback, £3.75). 


Less all-inclusive than that sec- 
tion would suggest, but still some- 
what sleeping, is the book’s terri- 
te*y af marked out by the subtitle : 
the annual handbook of. Canadian 
business, scientific, cultural and 
government, affairs ". Cultural? 
Not so you would notice. Yes, a 
P a 4 e ® r so mentions museums and 


North America after the American 
Revolution democratic develop- 
ments wore stunted. The imperial 
authorities determined to remedy 
the absence of aristocratic Influonce 
from which the former' colonies had 
suffered.. A small population and 
economic underdevelopment as well 
as the deference of tfie French- 
Canadians following the Conquest, 


particularly good 


British elite they correctly note fij^ikhon. ... 

economic and political success i»^vnere its readers aye probably : 
tne public sphere does not guarifr- weakest,, that is in its sensitivity to f 
tee commensurate soda] accepf*«fKetlgJon, But Dr Finlay credits 


in the private"* sp“here.' movements of . ideas; with/ a coher- 

credit, they then point out iMtehce aftd ovgamzation tney rarely. 


The Corpus Almanac seems oddly 


galleries, but fails for once to pro- many’ of the members of’ jessed and often portrays^ men, 
SSL®: note . official jftjge minorities have nqf agents or., embodiments of pre, 


still remains true that French- 
Canadian society was passive in 
tone British North America, then, 
folk 

that _. ... 

bariy- nineteenth century. 


, UW! VAbCUIIUtij U UK 

It WM not a bulwark of HboraHsm 
either.) The authority of United 
States baaed labour unions in 
English-sp ealdr g Couada retarded 
the workers 1 commitment to aadal- 
jsm but the inQuenco of British 
not thorough de- Immigration end example prevailed, 
economic interest Now, it la true, as Dr Fiulav 
i them into opposl- points out, that the public accent- 
policy and dalliance ance and moderate political succoss 
of a socialist movement constitutes 
an important difference between 
Canadian and American responses 
to social change, but one should not 
exaggerate the significance of this 
achievement. Historians such as 
W. M. Dick have . recently shown 
that' American . labour iu the 
Gompers era had more interest in 
the socialists than Dr Finlay seems 
to think. In neither Britain nor 
Canada was working-class socialism 
accepted without violence. Canadian 
workers appear to have rejected 
the thorough approach to socialism 
which remains a political option in 


So British North America ex- 
perienced an evolution towards 
British constitutional liberalism 
with its utilitarianism and defer- 
ence to the expertise of tlio edu- 
cated .as well as to established 
wealth. The chief features of 
American democracy — elective offi- 
cials Hnd cheap limited govern- 
ment — were spurned. Canadian Con- 
federation had none of the attri- 
butes of popular sovereignty which 
marked tne United States Constitu- 
tion. There were no conventions 
or raferendums. Legally, at least,- 


^jed, because 'as a reference b^c { odl K . fro * which such lists can- 811 
Its designation, ought surely to be . obt ?, ined % Amin, there is a dir- P| 
that of a directory. The abundant * CWl Twt :of jpubllshers and maga- 


fthtest .desire to peneti'Sfe 
Jvate world, having private v 
theit 1 own. ’And -there they 


falling j .oiadefl qf. thought. 


tmruS.? Confederation was the gift of the Britain and they are closer to the 

?i?o British Parliament and, signlH- America us than to the British in 
i ri ,^„ n tuf n . ta | ea 1 10 thB efiutiy, control of the northwestern their social ^attitudes, Tiie presence 

territories was vested in the’ new 
Parliament and not, , as in the 


What rhle did the Loyalist mlgra 
tlon play In the emerging pattern ? 


. United- States, . in. the hands of the 

.... v 

jWhicfi ■ {i really wb®** among tbe societies under consider- Principles with them. ^?vDr Finley- •.^aBsm It fljso awd 


of parties describing themselves as 
socialist may mark off Canada's 
political culture; from that Of the 
United States, bpt it has not altered 


Java hegipijL 

jequalidtt 
g». ““ 

foehtfa’ 

.'^here-., 

..not dispose 
.whether a liberal soil 


tormlty of Ja^ksonlanlsm. 


... .. A V M(IO HUB. AIM 

b,. greatly the shape of daily life.-’: A 
e 1 tori- 'JbmMratfva. 1 exomi^atlon of -poUti-. 
Plura- cal culture is voJuabjfi but it can. 


life, iTiRiufested itself in the tolera- the Canadian Identity which ,js the 


?h?Se,- 1 s C f rant i e^^theris 14 6x^5^^ '^riS after ^ei^mlgretion^S ilsi^'a featiire . of .^British public not ajone ^answer thequestionabout 
a. individualism, egalitarianism poudirg to the conservative climate 
„ democracv of the New WovlH of British North America rather tlian 

the phyeS iS w&tine \ They ,8ia § lned 8 ?ory 
b is obvious. Various of life In newly settled past and became mainstays of a Tory 

spose of tho qu^tory, aud so emancipated America 'Ph? 1 


tlon of French-Canadlan identity 
and Catholic education. Melting- 
pot conformity has bOeq ; avoids 


real- subject-rhatter 
historical writing. 


of 'Canadian 


cording to Dr Finlay, originally 


the manuer.of the HabsbUrg 
loyalty to the crown alio 
cultural pluralism Which is 


no Exaggeration to call 


tliroughout Canadian ; history,’. Irt , “It’;' is .. . 

of the Hamburg Empire; Hamilton . an instant city. In the 
the crown allowed for. • jjearA between jJl? time It official]^ 


noW ; -became a. city In 1846, when 


■ 'encouraged in Canada. ■‘house d only a fejv thousand people, 


by Marya Fiamengo 

This is the latest and boldest 
collection from a major British 
Columbia poet and tne co-chairman of 
the League of Canadian Poets. The 
title pocat was first published In 
The Penguin Book of Cm null an Verne. 


Her poetry ” shows a wide range of 


form aud language that Is both 
exuberant ana austere. . . . Most 


successful when the author cxurnlncs 
licr own Serbo-Croat background and 
past ”, 

Peter Stevens, Supplement to the 


Oxford Companion to Qarwdlan 


History and Literature 
ISBN 0 88962 016 4 (Cloth) $5.95 
ISBN 0 88962 10T5 (paper) $2.95 

The Mind of Genesis 

by David Slabotsky 


Collected from three previous books, 
this gathering of beautifully textured 
and resonant Actions draws upon 
Eastern as well as Hebraic Influences, 
" Superior prose poems, fables and 
gambles wluclt often go back to - 


nsldlc roots." 

Bill Katz. Llbran) Journal 
ISDN 0 88962 006 7 (paper) $2.95 

Name 

by Seymour Mayne 


The ninth and most comprclieiislvc 
collection from an outstanding younger 
Canadian poet, Name received lfie 
J. I. Segal Prize In English -French 
literature and the York Poetry 
Workshop Award. 

" Tliero are very few poets in 
Canada today who can write with tha 
craft, energy and hiunancnoss that 
distinguishes Seymour MOyne's bast 
work. 


Irving Layton. Books fn Canada 
ISBN 0 88962 025 : 


3 (cloth) $5.95 
ISBN 0 8S9G2 026 1 (paper) $2.95 


Discordant Voices 


the Non-Russian Soviet 
Literatures 1953-1973 

edited by George S. N. Lucky j 
This Volume contains' essays on 


Armenian, Latvian, Belorussian, Tatar 
Ukrainian literature. It is the 


and 


first scholarly account In English of 
the little known, but very Important 
non-Russian side or Soviet literature. 
Behind Its monolithic facade there lie 
lllddou the forces of national cultural 
aspirations and universal values 
unfettered by Russification and 
Socialist Realism. 

ISBN 0 88962 015 6 (cloth) $9.95 
ISBN 0 88962 014 8 (paper) $4.95 


Ukraine in the 
Seventies 

edited by Peter J, Policlmyj 


This unique collection of essays ar.d 
- irinui 


commentaries features contributions 
by noted scholars. An intar-dlscipllusiy 
work It encamp as sos economics, 


politics i sociology and demography, 
proceedings, of the 


and Includes tee 


ISBN 0 88962 000 8 (paper) $6.95 

Current Soviet . 
Leaders 


difficulty with this account ' and the end of that deca^ T , — 

b it exaggerate* ‘ some of , tbe : -population decreased; I50 per cent” 

t differences : between British . '^nd , AhuaiMicfiael B. Katz in his analysis 
- 'Amdricin ■ liberalism.;/. Educated ' and reconstruction of tne social. 


made " judicious, political distincrinn hSwcSIK^V' P* •n. atl 5 81 th ^ U8t of the Str -^an'ii^'V’Hi?^atiarti& l«7a . rtiiddle-cTass htfditfir'ptaica :;'itrucfura oi a typical North Ameri- 

Wp-SSSW teid,a\teactive use of S ffi Sd the insttace' Sf ffdSity 'to In the United^ Statis goveraSeiW cam commercial ” city of the mid- 

- sdiV£%i1c l*s:r &** ^ “ To s °y *** : .* B s*:,**sm ,w. m rnes of 

away ^ ro, B a. metropolitan- centre, first ‘with 

ly deliver, n 4ri^7|^ondoil, then Montreal antf later i/Ame 
r C |ffh2 et a^S 0? f int0 'i Spciai * cultural and poJi*, :. . f 
opportunities] -l>«« 


•ft ‘W.vi siwa anu Dune 

K iau r “niiKTubr 

V ^lvery commendable, apd doubt- ^ ea P °.^ tlte page. J£S*1 8 W, . a m etn 

>ss indispensable- btn, it does n?t r P mind 


. relation- 


af sama «>r“- Alt -- ; ■ 

noralcal . details— tliese expand un-: Douglas Hill 


These may 
_ j they go “ 
to satisfy what most 
people waht. A \ 
anatomy of racism 
begin at precisely 




American lib- Tocque rifleV Tocqueyin^s empliaris ■ -i 
:p us to. deny on : dejiiotratiO conformity ■ 1 

■i 1 ‘akrav* 1 luavfl Ml' FfilltlV. 


Las Leaders 
Sovietiques 
Contemporains 


A cumulative guide to offldnls aud 
notables In the U.B.B.R., this - 
Important, reliable reference work Is 
ibllshcd twice yearly. It is a 


pu 


continuous and comprehensive source 
of Information concerning- leadership ; 


jj^tions end it Includes biographical ' 


rmadon. 

ISSN 0318 2037 $20.00 per year 
Volume* one and two are now 
available. 


Trade, discounts to booksellers and 
distributors- 

Catalogues available on request from 
tbe publishers i 
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RODNEY DENNYS 

Somerset Hern Id 


Rodney Dennys illuminates the 
i radii ions of genealogy and 
heraldry, and the he raid's unique 
role in medieval lire. He explores 
lieraldlc nti and armory through 
Hie literature, mythologies and 
snciul fabric of Hie lime, vividly 
cv tiling i he turmoil, prely and 
IMgcamry of the Middle Ages. 

1,1 'pkndidly Jlfusiraitihlioofc of 
beauty and colour , . , lovdj ro 
P'»w». ' /looks A Bookmen 

x 12", 214 pp. plus 16 full, 
volour plmes, 200 illustration*, 
t'lnili bound 

Piiidislicd in u.K, by BARRIE A 
jinkins i to., London £10.00 
1 u be published in Canada by 
ASsrn t AHIftRICjltr EDITIONS 
22 V College .Street, Toronto 
hept. I«J76 app. 5251.50 
■or availnhlc now io prepubl lea lion 
subscribers, 524.50 (payment to 
Aiisi-in-Cai[»riHhr Editions before 
■list August 197fij; signed limited 
ednion of J00, slipcase, *24.50 
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Escape route 


By Stephen Ciark 


ROBERTSON DAVIES i 

World of Wonders 
358pp. New York : Viking 


Press, 


SS^’s f stu bboinability into creature .lie had helped to make 

rominders of that world of wonders himself : he oannot bear to bo an 

Ha h nfMi5nhA S r y l «i had P ur f ued 718 ,c °n in other’s dreams, cannot boar i 

hagiographers, Eisengnm is a sur- to play the part set for him ill the 

vlvop. Who has home with a pecu- wood’s pJ By In inyJnn 1 fe - 

htrly horrible early life and found ancestry, his past misdeed, S'* 


lmriy horrible early life and found ancestry, his past r^ffcecfc Ws 

S6ti1JlS,!^J£5iSE SSSTSil'SStrar’a By Norman Levine 

Sr •mjnPusLsst — 


The big Voices from a prairie town 

broadcast 


By David Blewett 


opening chapters describe Margaret her acceptance of a trapped exls- 
Laurence’s background and educa- tence, but persuaded that the final 



other’s melodramas, _ , _ , 

learru to mco^poratehls faintly pi*, vision, though Worid V/ WoVidVw p“Tt Ttibal Jll8t,Ce 

^jrssasswit “ ^ 


Educatlci 

$Canl.7i 


CLARA THOMAS i 

The Manawaka World of Margaret 
Laurence 

212pp. McClelland and Stewart 
(Books Canada). $CnnlO. 


tion in Canada and her young mar- 
ried life in Africa, ana trace the 
evolution In her writings, particu 


note of muted opliraism, which 
acknowledges the victory of sheer 
endurance. Is genuine. In The 


uvviuuuii ui hw mimigo) ^nmi.u' puuuipiill< scuuiiici m Aim 

larly in the African stories, of her Diviners, Margaret Laurence’s most 
major themes and narrative technl- 


with little effort to evoke the emo- I* brief: Wor 


_ , . _ . Margaret Laurence lias emerged in 

ZZ4pp. Paporjacks. $Cnni.95. the past few years as a major Cana-. 
- — dian writer who deserves to be 

^ url/ldl.i tnniun milclifu n« ns 


ques. Then in separate explorations 
of each of the Manawaka novels 
and the book of stories, she helps 
us to understand more fully the 
ways In which Margaret Laurence’s 
narrative control skilfully conveys 
her vision of the human lot. 

Central to Margaret Laurence's 
achievement is her sure and ulti- 
mately brilliant manipulation of 


»>uii. hi Gvufa ip b emu* nui<rnnt-». ~ : ~r* r ^- rr - - mioi : World of Wonders is 

tfons he recounts : the story, as JHfiKS; ^ written, editmrtofning, aw£ 

seen through its actor's eyes, speaks 3eems 1:00 slight and big even in its Ionaueura 

for itself. And despite s5mo cavils, wawant the D?vies deserves^ be tetter k!mK 

does s0 very well. Stoi. ove^the ftS ? rhc *««»• for which WffSE 

World of Wonders completes the killed Boy Staunton P^That ques- EfL*™' Professional critics 
Deptford trilogy, begun in Fifth tion is now answered more cleSfy l„ y 0 ' S 10 th f ei ‘ brief 

Business (1970) and The Manticore than •«**«-- --.i j_ "f.. c - tent _■ even the unprofessional 
(1972). Those earlier books were 
tile feigned autobiographies of Dun- 
stun Ramsey, hag log raph or and con- 
fidant, ami of David Staunton, bar- 
rister mid rebellions son. The third 
volume is die tale, relayed by Ram- 
sey, of Magnus Elseugrim, magician. 

Ramsey Iwd sought to justify him- 
self agiil list an ignorant assumption 
Umt lie was a doddering schoolmas- 
ter ; David Staunton underwent 
Juiuuiii analysis to discover him- 
self upon Ids father’s death. Elscn- 
R'lm has no need of self-justifica- 
iioii or of self-discovery : he chooses 
to exp I uin lit ms elf as a counterpoint 
l ° *»" sl I ? , 'f ll, e role In a film tribute 
to flmidml, partly from confessional 

G l'idp and partly to avenge a friend. 

e does not theorize about, but lives 

what Mr Davios (some way after 
Spongier) calls the Magfan world : 
no Faustian magician, but an en- 
chanter. 

Eisejigrim’s infancy was as Paul 
Dempster, prematurely born to 
Ramseys "fool-saint" and scorned 
by the provincial bullies of Dept- 
ford fpr his mad mother. At the 
age of nine ho was abducted, from 
one hell to a worse, by a tenth- 
rate carnival. Sodomized, bullied, 
mV* 1 ? ““emsl mechanism of 
AbdtUlalv tj\e Gvdplayhig Automg- ‘ . 
ign.he yet survived to .supervise 
the lingering death, of his chief tor- ' 
mentor. After that, to England, 
nrlft" 5 5° do,, bk?d ior a romantic 
actor of a presently unfashionable 
sort when there was need for a 
juggler or rope-walker in the play. 

Acquiring skills and polish all the 
way. Uo next became a clock re- 
storer, and finally was selected to. 

w ii c i with exquisite 

skill, a collection of antique mecha- 
nical toys, here he encountered his 
Patron, famiUar from the 
eai Her works as Lidsl VltzlpOtzIi, 

■M so became what it was in him 
to lie the greatest illusionist in the 
world, without, illusions, offering 

flv!Sf nCe a ‘ ,d n,Bgic t0 . I1 ^ t «P dim 

nv rit f °[ Wmder * is * Provoking 
book- It is a mark of Mr. DayJejfs 

EisinoHm 'h 0 Wo Dempster- 

asWteSSAfiiS '&4BSs.*s»a suestu. 


TURNS 

and other poems 
RICHARD OUTKAM 

The Phoenix Living Poets 

':2oauti/irf piece# of. 

' • .. prn/tsmetwhip * r . 
George Mackny Brown 
The Scotsman 

f Ovtram must he regarded ■ 
as ft major poet, an artist of ‘ 
international stature \ 

Books jn Canada 

Published. in Canada and 
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54.Q0 paper 

and in tile UJC. by 
ciiatto ,8c windus , 
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£L7S paper • ^ 



and ^ of ^ those til at f read YS dirouyh^which she has distilled her 

colkrfoi ann " l ‘° n, ' a ann ninmar. she 


ambitious and successful work, she 
turns (as she had earlier In her 
book of short stories, A Bird in 
the House) to the story of a 
woman mudi more like herself. 
Mo rag Gunn is a novelist, edu- 
cated, sensitive, and far from 

ordinary. Appropriately, the point 
of view of rnis novel is more com- 
plex; first and third person alter- 
nate, furnishing us both wirli inte- 
rior monologue Hnd a telling 

ator as she sees 
and us woman, 
into her own past 
stand Lhc present, 
to become a 

ecomes a spirit- 


* r i 


for the true self is a theme of all 
major fiction; by undertaking it 
Morag, like Margaret Laurence, 
asserts the supreme importance of 
the creation of Imaginative litera- 
ture for the life and self-respect of 
a nation. 

In all of Margai'et Laurence’s 


novels and stories die relationshij) 

, of 

one generation to another compels Drums and Cannons ), rightly point- 
attention to the problem of time. »ng out that it applies equally to 


of past and present, of the you 
and maturity of an individual, of 
mo 


conventions of The Diviners, Dr 
'lhomas helps its to see the ways in 
which technique is integral to 
meaning. 

Margaret Laurence has always 
been a highly literary writer, well 
able to articulate both her tnenies 
and her aims as a writer, and Dr 
Thomas makes good use of Mar- 
garet Laurence’s published talks 
nnd interviews on the craft of fic- 
tion. In her last chapter she quotes 
this passage from Margaret 
Laurence's study of Niger iau nove- 
lists and dramatists (entitled Long 


One of the strengths of Dr Tho- 
mas’s study la her elucidation of 
Laurence’s handling of 


Margaret 
multiple 
the effect of mentor; 


multiple periods of time to convey 
sensibility, of tlto of nffcc- 


of growth In 



to their brief con- A North American Education » Manawaka is the authentic-sound- 
unprofessional can mn in 1973 , Tvibal Justice In 1SR «B name of a prairie town (based 

* m,rf TT . . _ .on Neepawa, Manitoba, where Mar- crusneo. 

French SnS, «L u Que J c £ * garet Lamc-nce was born and grew 

twelve venre * a iJ ,er ("ho i up); the birthplace of all her main 


tion, aittf of the diverging of 

H iiicrations. Her devices range from 
le flashback technique ami juxta- 
posing of scenes in Thu Stone 
An^el 


to the elabnrate cinematic 


h aged ninety, demanding, proud, m order to understn 

M.V vl^.rofhu,^ .jruKl. i.oj.tion, Sf nSKt’Sk TTWka wS ...... 

He.. has. published two colknfe. endurance, and ultimate victory. j ew . wee ^ s 0 j ^ er jjf e j nto ual pilgrimage tliat we recognize as techniques of The Diviners, As In 

t™ q ‘/Ka«Si the process at her illumination is the central and culminating motif her analyses of symbolism, the in- 

crushed. Gradually, through the in- of the Manawaka cycle. The search flue nee of the Bible, or the epic 

terplay of past and present, we 

m.lv_e years in a monasia^; cfi'rnrter," [K setling fi. n cons" ±^* ro KS. , “r. rt .* 0 .^ c .. t rc S. 0 S: 

derablc portion of the novels, purti 

she loves and has ruined her life. 

But the winning of self-knowledge 


an English mother from 
chewan. When he 
child — an 


was secularly The Stone Angel, A Jest of 


A break in the siege 


moved , fri Gorf - nnd tll ° st0l ics i the imoR- 

nrdpv in f m . do Y n t0 Fioriih inative ccntro of ilic five Liooks 
cum An Mr AO y •& '“Prove their i that make up what is really a sin- 

i5 ,ie ?he f ,n ^ fineness 1 of Xsold 1 ^ 
hernuip J Mea J “ aJn SCale (both In place and time), Jj '° s _° ds ! “A -"SgSv oC 

5?.- C “Vf 8 °l^° ni . eidc rod . busliui themes of heroic endurance and IlfunL" 


enables her to make some restitn- Rv T)nilftl3<i Will 
tion and brings hor at last a mea- T/UHgias mil 



short 6 young people strive to get away, 
tion ” — an accurate doscription.fi “ ut to which, if only in imagine- 
they are not short stories in A ' Jl on > are braver returning, 

accented souse. Whnt he » ahU. Her novels are not merely s_et fn 


anted souse. Whnt he is ablet 
is to trap pockots of sta 
life. ' 


mossy life. In the no vclla-leoii - ; ne intensely local setting: 
“The March”, in Tribal Jiofif ^ 


sections (about Amcrlcmi unlft 
sity students who end up mnrcbq 
on Washington for a civil rlgb . 
demonstration) that aro imports 
They ore 1 there to shape the dim 
Hun.'OE the story. But it hi 
smqdle**»<th* bridge .section— who 
tho nnrrator goes to Quebec Q 
foi a short while nnd gets invoM 
with sonie young French Canndli 
separatists, ending with n nicnlcii 
Si*, L Rureiitiiins— that is i\atotfi' ■ 
table. Several of Ills pieces ' work k 
the snino way. And pci'lups part d 
the reason Is the peculiur posiSa! 
of the short story m Canada. 


Canada; as in Faulkner or Joyce, 
the intensely local settings ara 

and 
_ prota- 

Onists struggles to grasp the mean- 
Fng of her own past she reflects' at 
the personal level the country which 
for so long has sought a national 
identity. 

1 Margaret Laurence is fortunate 
that the first full-length sLudy of 
her novels is Clara Thomas’s sym- 
pathetic and intelligent guide, The 


ordeal, and the conflict of fear and 
hope, ends when her' "pregnancy” 
turns out to be a benign tumour, 
but her encounter with life 
liberates her into a new decisive- 
ness and self-awareness. 

In The Fire-Dwellers Stacey 
MacAindra f s voice, puzzled, loqua- 
cious, and maternal reveals an 
ordinary but frightened woman. 
She lives a nightmare existence in 


FRANK DAVJEY : 

From There to Here 
A Guide to English-Canadiau 
Literature since 1960 
288pp. Forcepic Press (Books 
Canada). £8.03. 

ROBERT D. CHAMBERS : 

Sinclair Ross and Ernest Buckler 
Studies in Canadian Literature 
109pp. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s 

University Press (Books Canada). 
$Can 2.35. 


we may see something essentially 
Canadian in this stance. 

What has happened in modern 
Canadian literature It We have got 
" from there to here But that is 
no small tiling, if on abundance of 
vigorous, dedicated and talen ted 
literary artists can serve to confer 
largeness. The nascence of a modern 
Canadian tradition in tiio past 
fifteen years has been nothing snort 
of phenomenal, all the more so 


Margaret Laurence's own work: 
Despite some current fashions to 
the contrary, the main concern 
of a writer remains that of some- 
how creating lhc individual on 
the printed page, of catching ihu 
tones mid accents of hum nu 
speech, of setting down the con- 
flicts of people who ure as real 
to hint as himself. If he docs this 
well, and as truthfully as he can, 
his writing may sometimes reach 
out beyond any national bound- 
ary. 


iug it is not necessarily because of 
the inferiority of the product but 
because other nations, despite a 
commonalty. of language; hove their 
own cultural chauvinisms and in- 
sularities. 

So the barriers erode. The poems 
of Miriam Waddlngton arc pub- 
lished in Britain to critical acclaim, 
as are the novels of Margaret Laur- 
ence (both omitted by Mr Dnvoy but 
appearing in an earlier companion 


appearing in an earner companion 
when we consider the problems of volume). Tho unique voices of Irv- 


communication and distribution, 
and the regional rivalries, across 
that gcograpldcal vastness. 

Behind Ms critic-disarming title, 
Mr Davey is concerned in his intro- 
duction with the beginning of the 
phenomenon, end in the body of 
the hook — a critical commentary on 
each of sixty writers — with its 
nature and prospects. In both, the 
ineluctable problem facing Canadian 
culture stands forth : when does the 


ing Layton and A1 Purdy are heard 
nearly as often in America n poetry 
magazines as in Canadian. Even 
younger writers begin to put on 


fnternntional weight— the poet John 
" * »ve, * 

Beret Atwood. (Of her career, Mr 


Newlove, the short-story writer is 
Godfrey, the poet and critic Mar- 


Jave 


Obscuring the poet 


Unlike in Britain, the short twl- 1 t 
rnnj{ nda ,s ^jvlng. (There Ij os 1 _ 


By Chaim Raphael 


to English-Janadian writing since 

— I960 shies ™S|erattJy . awy cultulH 0Biaaa lwlfl 8 WUCJ , uws IUC 

the modern city of intolerable noise, from hyperbole or drumbeating. jne Wealthy, positive nationalism of a 
vague fear, and sudden death that might as readily have borrowed the ginaU y ^ population) country, 
suggests the final, universal conflag- ripe of a coUecdon by ^the Can* gtnig rff i to find and preserve its 
ration. Even more than u the pre- dian Poet Rayinmid Soustet . So become transformed 

vious novels, story and voice ore Far, So Good. Wry- deprecatory, . neeatfve nrotecdonist chauv- 
iiiscpaiuble, We are drawn on to with a hint of underdog defiance j„^ m a creating’ &g Frogs in small 

backwoods pools ? 

That the individuality needs 
struggle for its preservation is, 
sadly, axiomatic. America looms, 
massaging Canadians with its media 
{Mr fi&vey’ 


-In Senrcli of Jerusalem 
Religion and Ethics in the Writings 
of A. M. Klein 



Nicholas Bocks ' 





mechanical - toys, -are transmuted by 



odsmen 


nw?i n,I n P ul) UsiiIiTc ' TioTise, ,*'.' 

i Pross ro Ottawa, ■ CRETL K. fibcher : 
publishes each season more eo 

An i s short dories than no 

r ® a ®°n for this rteti. 
activity is that Canada never M * 
the usual outlet for tho *im^ / 256pp. Montreal: McGill- Queen’s 
story — the magazines, InstoaA * ' University Press (Books Canada). 
,® d rodio. The Canadian Brandti*-'-' Can 14. 

Ing Corporation began, in 
autumn of 1954, a radio sextt ■ . 

called Anthology. And since tW’S. Abfaham Klein was a much- 

nearly every week a new 'rospected Canadian poet who 

mainly in the 1930s and 
one of the young Cana- 
who were breaking out 
an old-fashioned mould to 
plot 'or'antent' aoTfiS^SaulS&sii®® 16 < o£ten in T. S, Eliot .style) 

• oy editors of maHazlnes The fl rtKtti :Q i tIlB individual dilemmat Ofthe 
u — roaBazines. The u> Klein attracted atten. 


— . and the Nazis, the joy of Israel. We 
are shown the conflicts: Spinoza’s 
pantheism had difficulty for him 
because it offended the notion of 
an independent Creator called for 


a Canadian. To a gt‘ 
even than in the Ui 


renter extent 
nited States, 


farshal, 


s two compact pages on 
Lulian ore instructive). 


Davey notes that one of her books 
achieved "such renown as to be 
republished in the U.S.”— what a 
wealth of irony in that " reuown M l) 

Mr Davey*s concise, Illuminati ug 
appreciations of his sixty subjects 
ought to send readers to one of the 
many available anthologies, for 
samples. And they will be sur. 
prised. Not, of course, by every- 
one: Mr - Davey rightly says that 
acceptance has come most quickly 
in Canada to those “ whose work Je 
most similar to traditional forms 11 j 
lie also rightly comments oil tho 
pervasive influence of major 
Americans like Charles Olson (and. 


differences of origin in Canada poi^ i n response, Canada’s literati' take he might h&vc added,- tho mare per- 


an inaept 

in the Jewish tradition: a bitter Yet his Jewish obsession was in one 
awareness of Jewish, tragedy ran seiise a limitation. JewiBli culture, 

counter to the idea of a beneficent ■ 

God 
by 

nre ^ l j 

often carry ‘only obscure overtones 


sist in feeling, and the sense of up erms . 

Canadian natipnallt, allows for this. E ^ olting tl|e lnicro . tcdinoIagy , 

which makes alternatives to 
branch-plant culture possible, 
founded a new 
film Indus- 


counter to the idea of a beneficent narson of Klein’s particular iHaiich-plant culture 

God, and was not earily transmuted background, Is so intense a discip- thaso people have fou 

by Hasidic Joy or Zionist pride. We 55?fh«Se images he drew from recording industry a 

nre given chapter and verse on all 1 , t soontaneitv would lr y> ®^d new publish! 

this from the poems and the novel ; S, 2JSSS ■ . . ril of which hnvi 


-- .hp 'nnems and the novel • with complete spontaneity would 

ivhiif beSn SJen a lecture on oJtei1 only ?“ 3Cure overtones 

T.- KU h£?t mSer wfl seem on the t0 Ieas e *P 0rt 1 ‘ eaders «,, a Pp int made 
his subject-matter, we seem, on tne Dr Flscher ln ex ^i cfl tmg a line 


by ur . 
like: “ 


The smiling 


. . oil of which have overtly or 
avertiy worked to give greater 
definition end voice to the nation 


ah ana- Sham- end to realdt the invasion of 

anana. snam <Cenada by m0 „ 0 \ lMc u.S. cor- 
porations and values. 


way, to have lost the poet. 

It is not Just that the scholarly Sal in a mope ”T and .where no 
explanations oE Klein’s images are specific historical point is to be 

sometimes dusty— as, for example, ma de, the sefrpieces on the Jews So Bar, as it were, so good. The 
in a superb howler over the mean- can g row prosy, as in "Dance Clin- Canada Council rushes to their aid 
ing of ilatizflh (an archok Jewish s Mic " : with its muld-mllHons. Major 

ceremony in which a widow ex- g eai .A pointed upward, eyes aflame Canadian writers — McLuhan, Pierre flee 
presses contempt for a brotfier-tn- Hke yahrzeit lamps, Berton, Farley Mowat, Leonard uot 

kiw who wont marry her by And riglit hand stretched as If it Cohen — pluck rich fruit* of. success it l 

off ms shoe and spotmug at mm 1 - ^ - — -- - - - ■ • — ’ - J — ’ 1 -• — ! — 

ivhich is described as "<the rife 


nicious oue of Gary Snyder)* 

Yet at tiie same time he locates 
and neatly sums up a quality and 
approach that ‘ entirely sot several ‘ 
younger Canadians aside from many 
American and most British poets, 
hg ventures. They present " the unprocessed,. 

pre^re Elective phenomena oE per- 
ception* 1 — rather than “the 
thoroughly digested and cerebral 
meditations” of -their more tradi- 
tionally "modernist" contemporar- 
ies. 

Now it may be that such an 


By Alasdafr Maclean 
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into Paradise, wlAle 
each foot stamps, 
Eternity into a di 
minute, 
ec wh?n the 

Up froan the low-roofod warehouses 
It rises blind and babylonian 



held God’s left hand in it, dn their own land, where 1 once they excellent poetry 

e had to follow Mordecai 


may __ _ . 

approach -produces. In writers of .in- 
sufficient talent, an over-colioquial 
f laeddity . and formlessness that i* 
t even " prosy " but “ talky ”. Yet 
has also produced -a quantify of 


might 

Ridiler 


Thus girded, ■ • that • besieged 


a uusty wanted more - ^han^prlnt- runs ' of * cSSa 


9 fmr- and more forays outride the castle 

walls— as Jt-imitr/jf ft fa to escape; 
--r r ue n eraj a.. . Medal.. : Even.. -.Eicniet. becoming botih Ingrown -and ossified. 

cr 5 8t? ®. r M*‘« new.wayei. » ; w -. boras -serve only .perinheral 

sa$ Yet America Id ozqs .stUh hot to 'purposes.- Within the Studies in 

Canadian Literature series. 


mention 





of the sun So "Canadian culture remains in and Ernest Buckler from fhe 

.from darkness: and. a state of siege "... And *he response maritime east.' 1 Their fictions are 
Saskatchewan* ' Remains largeljr ppe of lioisting^lie dissected und ' appreciated with 



Klein’s case his Jewish “thought 1 , 
richly expressed though it is in a 
variety of “ Psalms " and other 
carefully devised forms, ends up 
not as a fully worked-out posit! oa . 
but as sentiment — a familiar 
dilemma with many Jewish writers. 

This Was not q failing in him as. 
a poet ; indeed ihe contrary. What . 
made' his poetry work was Jus ability 

,.D.i in that j . - - ebgc^J'Jorld - Yet i believe — and So, I think, though, -the danger of undue infla- 

Der neim^rlB does Mr Davey-r-that . ' " 

rate jabberwocky always be so. may over 
hb famous poem deiade have begun to - cea„ . 

I", he aayi, ■ so.- There at-e writers lu Canada Davey’s inCluslpha, too). 
clieiriMi the aad . in thlg bQQk .whotq .teloits Mid : i tfle juaHc. ln .til. 

”“Jd ! wii tw % * 35 «te* .“gg^fga'- "gd! 

'’ijaJr^Slsmon^li^EaHe But I sdlf perliWJ nrtvfly 

^.-.sgs. Tkxti m fj ie %as 

Montreal, These Cahadlans have found that - study,, and editors publish, «qd 
Talmiid ior . the leagues oatsidd their* shoirea qre: . critics . assess ' particular writers 
. „..h tear' aiid not heqepsaiily bigger bu^ merely ’ bjBceuse • they are particularly.- good* 
ompatrioto, -ihe , different^bad if theli* Sriler national: not merely because: they wear 1 the 
reputdtiona Kave been, slow a-build-' '* home-gtoWn”' label. 11 
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Terrors and testimoni als 

By Christophfr Levenson SIX 
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Euvahis res ardent ° UVCr ‘ 5 !l? n f . faded * ««I»uIated authority 

Sfiwsu-SE 535 Hfe wS 
L p 5 F dSTc '■-= • ^^sLSS-^s s d ™ “ d “- 

Wide-open eyes' 15 ! Iftl." IrLVj 1 1"*™: ¥SE "fiff 


j&'oJSftSyri 

to literary d „° ft b .S"^ 


RELIGION 


The function of contradictions 


By Geza Vermes 


Surrey t|,e pligrfinag 

juAn mctULLAGir i Th; y .t L mout ™ ha “' - «ws out the result s‘tliT'r A n,i? 1UH H, ' ,an ce ot slangy. anti PIivHk Welih*'»t‘® ,R, i lOinp. sre 

5-M and •c. ntea , POrarj sw.es sss* fita'SEs s? 5!M SbJS asJ^ssSwi gff. 

&g£r §2fiff gs; 

a "S" * fc 2 sA.-_.si »n STWEff 


C&f""* ■«- * Contemporary iffi* *&*"■& SSM iSfiL^iS 

&. imr-* - *« ^3rs£S§ ££sS iSre ES^f*4 


John and Judaism ei ;afious 
„ cl , , . . with a n 

£3.50 (paperback, they ca , 


teiiiu of comparison favoured by to pursue comparative research 

fo w-th ° L° f „ the and even fewer sliowed a willing- 
fourth gospel— Philo and the Dead ness to do so. As for the handful 
rnnf/if^ C K > ^ Us— are in the mam dis- of Christian exports In Judaica, they 

SSj?.? ^T nh S6 K hey chlo, J olo ^caiIy faced an almost superhuman task! 
antedate John by a counts of bcii. Rahhimr I fominm ie » 


MAY 14 1976 TLS ; S OI 

Thus In a very real sense the two 
great textbooks, Instead of stlmulat- 
ing scholarship, have affected it 


Jewish literature, and in the New fjoletoriously. Their basic quality 
Testament itself, has §«ven the impression that tlio 

Neither of these textbooks is per- uJ jy u ,nt ,s °l r ®bbfnic literature can 


siderable service 
binic writings, it 
should mention 


“Salvation is of the Jews” (John * nen 5!°? ? .person (eg. the cl 

iv, 22) and “ You (Jews) are from Rabban Gamaliel) who lived c ad 100, chnor 
your father, the devil” (viii, 44): °*‘ an event (e g, the introduction of enorn 

these are not contradictory state- a curse against heretics into the were 
ments, comments C. K. Barrett in J ew * s h daily prayer) said to have done. 


tb ® liw volumes! a scholarly atti- fil, ^ rficial1 * and «ror. 

Erom behveen the second centurv a‘ ,de t0 » JU u a c . a w M ch is now out of , Shor l cuts never pay. Besides, 

bc and the fifth centurv ad- fmm dato i , Bolh ^ke the New Testament * ln . ce . tlle publication of Strack-BJl- 

the chronological angloTt is simp v ?£ ^ starting-point and marshal erbcck and several volumes of Kind, 
chnotic. In other word* It U ‘ he Jewish evidence accordingly, ihe discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
enormous field and tlie ’ labourer] Pa r. allels unnoticed by tlio res pec five ®" d . t0 0 lesser but still consider- 
were few. Yet something had to be E? 0 ” na t tmal,y do not appear in ab L° fl f 1 f e ‘ u > of . Targum Noofiri l 
done. either work. ~a full Aramaic paraphrase of the 

Trt n»:« i., «i_- , Such weaknesses would not * e, uiiteuch— ' have further revoiu- 

nrnvin^A Sl nf this u I1 J? st com Plex matter greatly if these hooks were H on,2 r ® d tbe Jewish coutributlmi to 
rC n' G ? rn ? an . New use d ff>r the purpose for which thev £ ew T ® stan l ent exegesis. It is surely 

^devised two were conceived, nainelv to hnl« nnri *?, er . e .* *. n l h® ‘ iiiter-Tost amenta] ” 


'Neuen Testament aus 


Talmud. 3 la ? i i ly canonized and subconsciously 
■ ahd ackhowledged as containing the sum 


that to raise New Testament studies 
to a level to which they are acndc- 


accessible 

rounding 

(1879-1941 

Quebec's 


a Full discussion of the 
and purpose of John'i 
of Its language, proven 
torical background. 


POM. Anno o 8 “ 0 sh , cd “vJng that evaluation ^ Uasis for Borli „ , aCflirtaA t L , r ol,gl1 “ le Mlndki ess that Canadian aoelrv l orical background. Professor Palestinian i 

Ml mm l lsLs &?sks 5 WJej saaia 

,n Iff f l if 1 1 / » JlJ".: lb,s h du,y BTL-spe 


. wfrh an Indifference heredcs' clai^ng" ihepre. ^milarlty to the New TesFament “aVo New 

an institution". eminenco of the Dechloguo over Hsted here In Now Testament order. nlrinn^Pt L 1 1 f ho1 ^ sus * fearnidg in Eutopa or the Uidted 

of what seems to he rest of the Law, is identified H pSl tef ^ates. Most ofX 

on of the cnvironmcni by Professor Barrett as an anti- iq33 C, n ..T h 5 n ^|L! d j W0r i c * be 8 |m . in every statement bllse S should be . so revised that 
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ourso and consequences pleasure ^» SS 'n„s., t i » t “nswayablo never af¥nvF«? ! ,flr 0w , n *9? that Professor Hutton had been persecution ployed a part, but it 

ess yield a plot S3 wffi rh. st , ressed . And co!l,!n.-/ L fr0U ,S * less catholic in his interests, will not explain every instance of 

» diagnosis through the to-dav splf 56 ! 1 / 6 ^ 3 dfl y* she Is ! S , av l a ^* i} l e , 6ut credit must be given where It is Renaissance mystification. Some 

>f news to patient and thin/ inpvlmM dim j ,wshed - Every- to find Reserved, and it would he wrong not writers held that truths revealed to 

dally deterioration and in i/nli!^ ®, nd ® ,. U P drenched ai . e ’ wo . r ^d where tio look beyond the book's chaotic the vulgar ran the risk of being 
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surest guide through tlia labyrinth 
of fifteenth and sixtcenth-century 
occultism. An excursus on method, 
in which he distinguishes various 
types of symbolic statement leads 
him to a striking conclusion : 

Whet you do not find at this 
period is anything like the various 
modem theories which explain 
the multiplicity of more or less 
hidden meanings in some kinds 
of language, especially poetic or 
religious,, not by the author's 
intentional obscurity, but by some 
aesthetic principle such as the 
vatlue of ambiguity in Empson, or 
the creative nature of language in 
Croce or Cassirer, or by the action 
of a Freudian or Jungian sub- 
conscious.- 
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" The two contriluitions that pro- 
also most obviously to be of lasting 


example. He is a curlmwlv „t.i , 'alue hove only a remote connection 

fashioned writer : tlioueli Tansoni of $5n0m. Luckily fetith poetry and poetics. They are 

girl appears J11 each cast ii«r ,i American taxpayer an FBI iccounts by distinguished scholars 


An 0 titer theory, influential in die 
religious field, was that statements 
about divine matters needed to be 
obscure, for otherwise there would 
be no merit in belief, since wbat was 
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generalized form in which the situa- 
tion has been presented. Common 
sense sees nothing odd about an 
accurate statement of past events 
being able to distract men’s atten- 
tion from the present reality of their 
troubles. And this is not the only 
disturbing feature of Professor 
Pucci’s argument. He confuses us 
further by examining side issues in 
extravngant detail. We arc enticed 
along a chain of " strategies ", 
*' polarities ", “ articulations " and 
"structures” to a conclusion that 
connects Hesiod's seeming ambiva- 
lence on the subject of “ truth ” 
with the view that language inevit- 
ably distorts observed fact — only to 
bo told that this is a view to which 
the Greek poet did not consciously 
subscribe. The reader comes- to 
suspect that Professor Pucci's real 
purpose Js not to elucidate Hesiod's 
thought but simply to create oppor- 
tunities which will allow him to 
apply modem linguistic and philo- 
sophical concepts in a classicol 
context. 

Professor Stokes on the other 
hand has the air of an innovator 
only because. students of the classics 
have b.ccu slow about adopting a 
technique that has been used in 
other * literary disciplines' for a 
couple of decades. He analyses the 

f ircrace to Lucretius, Book III, show- 
tig how the poet repeats individual 
pounds, words and ideas, and how 
tills repetition has the effect of 
building up the high estimate he 
has of the Intellectual darky we 
owe to Epicurus. We know from 
Cicero that Lucretius was regarded 
as a painstaking craftsman already 
in his own lifetime, and one Is glad 
to have this further proof of his 
competence. But cau It be true, 
as the article suggests, that Lucre- 
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more intellectual .mhu. 1.. , a b . ravfl ry but to i « n#t . d , Ue t0 ~ _ 80 utrla notice in the past, issue or suostannai importance— uie 

he eventually soIvm ,^'lch tho final page of rh. ii?Y d !? d8e . RICHARD ikiAnnu'iiwDu ' "that his attempt at consolidation is relations of fiction to fact— and it 

equal exertion ofb?fiii3 U | J® tha Plots Sifm s Sj v< S e fI 5f r while “^IIARD MAH TIN STERN i hound to be welcome. It is true that does «o in a topical way. Yet it is. 

Alistair MacI w.h» u J “ ^ody. to' lose their camdt3 re t / >eB ^ 1, »bl , ig Brood of Engles Je might have told us more about' for all its merits, unsatisfactory, 

to the second 2. Jl 0olcs L belong the reader. *9 10 astonish 5J8pp. Seeker and Warburg N®*? Le malr ® de Beiges, who had Schematic arguments, whose clarity 

fir-c u„ 0n i class ra ther than tiiS r. „ .. r—— l-:.. Kfl V und WwUur ^"a. deeDar understandrnB of music impresses like a Tliomistic demon- 

predllectlon £■ Buchfln a crooks^ G <*te a gang 0 f Z T ' " V ■ ' the meagre accent of “ - 

tha iimit/of phy ?& Un 0 8 ri Jnra" al of tho few T le P?" ulli| note page of llib^rk suggests : and it is true 
while the plots of his SjlOTS p hD in economLlii n /" aIs with a Jynastlc sagn about ilie striilfi?® "»«• the absence of 


MrtBto 6, tn-T« liMUUilk when we so desire, we know how to 
5°s® 5® JUS JSiS! 8,n 8 the truth ”, and he works bis 

feh? ?n to rhe conclusion that Hesiod 

Jh! Biiff , j believed at one and tha same time 
rmnHnA ftIJS J „.5if a Poetic statements were true and 

r » 2 ?“cfTd Jhc probtm «“» w ' re &uth - 

examining— the relations Thie essay is the most ambitious 


dan scholarship snould now concen- 
trate on extending this type of 
analysis to cover tue whole of the 
De Rerum Natura ? It is for intend- 
ing writers to study craftsmanship. 
Readers have a different task, which 
is to react independently to the 
Ideas and Impressions that an 
author has tried to convey. 


It is instructive to compare Pro- 
fessor Stokes on Lucretius with 
Professor MacKellar on English 
metamorphoses, since they both 
analyse excerpts from long poems. 
The former advances from points of 
detail to the general idoa they con- 
vey, so tliat our attention is focused 
on method, on how the idea Is 
presented. 

The latter begins by establishing 
the main characteristics of the 
passages he considers, and any de- 
tails Tie mentions are subordinated 
10 this central purpose. We are 
made to see tit at Pape’s account of 
Lodona's transformation is static, 
while Ovid’s metamorphoses arc 
dynamic ; that Milton has a moral 
purpose when he describes Satan 
changing into a snake, while Ovid 
on a similar topic writes primarily 
to please. In snort, Professor Mac- 
{Cellar's approach can be colled 
rhetorical, while Professor Stokes's 
is systematic j aud each lies some 
merits and some defects, 

Tito remaining essays situate 
themselvbs comfortably within the 
accepted traditions of classical com- 
mentary. Where exactly the 
original "great poet" finished his 
Odyssey has been ' a problem tliat 
fascinated Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium before Sir Denys Page, and 
Professor So-ltnnes takes this as ids 
' starting point. lie asks how many 
poets contributed to the last book 
of the epic and 'decides that its 
three major sections — the arrival 
of the suitors in the Underworld, 
the visit to Laertes and the fight 
with rhe suitors' kinsmen — are all 
by different hands. But the argu- 
ment is not pressed to a conclusion 
and no mention is made of stylistic 
analysis which might have a chance 
of settling die matter. What Is 
said has, however, a freshness not 
often found in this type of inquiry. 

The essay on Pindar la similar In 
character. It is an attempt to solve 
a well-known enigma, why at the 
end of the seventh Nemean ode doea 
the encomiast make such a point of 
denying that he tank abused 
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Ncoptolemus? The facts arc not 
in dispute. This particular ode 
emphasizes the honours Ncnpioic- 
mus receives at Delphi, but ihu 
mention made of him in the sixth 
Paean Is much less favourable ; and 
die scholia inform us that the 
Aeginetans were on mined by whai 
they regarded ns a slur nil their 
local hero. Professor Kirkwood's 
evident concern is to shield Pindar 
from the charge of having reenmed 
In the face of this criticism, lie 
accumulates examples in demon- 
strate that tho pact was obsessed 
with the alternations of glory and 
disaster in the history of families, 
and that his treatment of Nuoptole- 
nuis did no more riian follow this 
general pattern. The argument is 
certainly convincing, but was there 
a real need to put it forward 7 Did 
Pindar regard tlic interpretation he 
placed on a legend as a m alter of 
moral significance? Ought we to 
treat his diplomatic pandering to tha 
whims of a patron as if he were a 
Victorian theologian retracting state, 
monts about the Trinity ? 

Finally, we have Gordon Mcs- 
sing's account of. Pound's “Pro. 
peril us ”. Ts it a translation? Or is 
ft an original work ? Holding fast 
to the principle that a poem’s claim 
to be a translation should ba 
examined before it is dismissed, Pro- 
fessor Messing reviews a long 
series of errors, soma of which can 
pass as wit. But when he comes to 
the more bizarre famasti rations, 
such as the "Welsh mines” with 
which Found replaced the “ threats 
of the Clmbriahs ” (Ciiubrorum 
minus), he concludes that what we 
have is a new poem made out of 
a half-understood original ; and 
there the matter must rest. 

To say that this Festschrift is n 
worthy memorial to Professor 
Hutton would be to rate it too high. 
One would have preferred to see 
his scholarship commemorated by 
somo solid and coherent work. But 
there is useful learning here and 
much that can elicit scholarly 
appreciation for a task neatly per- 
formed. This may not be a monu- 
ment more lasting than bronze, but 
at. any rate ft will be safe from 
Horace’s wasting rain and furious 
north wind on many library shelves. 
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,he Ja examining— the relations This assay is the most ambitious 

between music and poetry — has re- piece in the book. It deals with an 
salved so little notice in the past, issue of substantial importance — the 
that his attempt at consolidation is relations of fiction to fact — and it 
bound to be welcome. It is true that does ao In a topical way. Yet it is, 
he might have told us. more about' lor all Its merits,- unsatisfactory. 


Painting in the round 


®J“ 0n 8 t a closely knit 
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unmasking v »?! 


than the meagre account of his stration, alternate with passages 
work suggests : and it is true that where no effort is made to achieve 
bhe regrets tne absence of any precision. Hesiod did not distinguish 
inference to Scotland, a country in- between lying and fiction or 
dmately linked to France, where the between truth and reality. Professor 
[itterplay of music and poetry fucci copies him in this and, what 
fluting {he Renaissance has been ex- “ worse, falls to mention the dlffl- 
tertsively studied in recent years, culties which result from such con* 
e-.. J - - fusions. 


v In Q f .ffieft prisoner, t Sly^Tl 

When men wer e men 
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16 article nas mesa marginal *—«'**•■ 
or t comings. • All the same, Tt is When poetry is pictured as pro- 
ie that students are bound to find mating forgetfulness of grief, l\e 
ftremely helpful* Equally helpful, scents a paradox: poetry, which is 
rather different in kind, is the truth, diverts men’s minds from the 


By B. A. Sparkes 

JOHN BOAKDMAN'l 
Athenian Red Figure Vases 
The Archaic Period 
252pp.' Thames and Hudson. £4.95. 

Nearly thirty years ago Arthur Lane 
in his book Greek Pottery com- 
mented that by modern conven- 
tional terminology, whereas every- 
one else made pottery, tho Greeks 


“ vases " are still wWi us, and in- 
deed the distinction, although ‘seem- 
ingly absurd, has its uses. TT10 vases 
made and decorated by tho Greeks 
of the Archaic and Classical pqriods 


■nd enthusiasms of genuine different in kind, is the truth, diverts men’s minds from the 

makers liko old Tom Daik*f*Jrc! 9ay by D. P. Walker who has for truth of their state. But the paradox 
founder of the firm and s past two decades been our derives entirely from the highly 

or dogfights over ■ thb -W. 


produced vases, and lie showed a 
certain impatience with traditional 
attitudes to the subject. As the 
title of the . present book shows, 


need a Specific label to indicate 
their special place in the history of 
painting and of pottery. 

In a companion volume published 
in 1974- John Bonrdman supplied 
us with a handbook- on Athenian 
Black Figure Vases ; he here treats 
the succeeding period, the one that 
for many students and connoisseurs 
of the subject represents the peak 
of the vase painters 1 achievement ^ 
Rome may perhaps - consider 
Greek vases and their decoration 

R earer to the head than to the 
eart ; there are no fingermarks 
deliberately left In the we( clay to 
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B. L. HAYNES i _ 

le Portland V*«a a fri , end P, aid aire £3. !*»- 

cond edition • Po®«L *«• breaking the glass ’case, 

“ •• ' not the vase.) 'It was restored, cort- 

>. British Museum Publications, tmued as a loan from the dukes of 
* • Portland (who had bought It front 

— the vas& collector ' , Sir : WilUam 
. • Hamlltoni • ■ Emma's .• ■ husband), 
ending on whether you are a fdmosc. went to William ■ Randolph 
enist or a Romanist, the Port- Hearpt at Christie’s on May 2, 1929, 


seized an Achaemenlan atone sculp- 
*** Sob-; 

niarjr ldl years .'a|b And, smashed 
the Portland Vase into oyw 200 
fragments. ("Lloyd" spent two 


days in jail and was released when 
a friend paid the fine of £3. im- 


iTJlu I... “S" tioiw of tbW pleasant - book;. « i'tha , 

appendix, "Other Interpretations-,) 
nf ia eve*? vi^W of the scenes 

J°- bn each side and continuing .unoor 


rtch^ue, style; and date (reign Sx^bdS* 

!o B ^ rS 14V i B^desgos, aiJd heroes . wiUi potable 

ruIerB J n ..anriquior.’i dtid.. their 
woman (Alexander the' Great, Alex- ' 
romimSK* finder Sever us, ojympiaa, mUisoeT, > 

remember tbs disc Id the. bottom .. Augustui and hfa motheV* Atia, to 
(now removed , apd kept-: se P*f ' ' cite at fandom), hfir. only Edition 

; J? ■ ^ sensible scholarship of 
E£V--IF^Z95Ett '! flw- Haynes is the thought, that , 
wifn j the. Portland Vase, with ‘Its court- 

figured'..- In .-He utdrlnsui -o* ■ .jitilo of ThAtiii TTiti - PaIaiio {«•* «.!.« 
the myth (fhe courtship of Peleus JSsSS JAA*. 




fill s • one i s exot lc aa s a ,l w “'M° Sotped 
)t by. d«y and as a bird of ^ 

•J* night,: the other' Is J Sg sho { 
of wartime British SSuL®...® Thoreaf 


day they’ll fly the ofe 
ivoe move out West uni? 
JP w hh money won 'at P# 
if ter Dance» flnuriKh 1 S 


» a 'v« jn ■ Londoii in in jo 1 # Wi iSSS?* Dflnce « «o«^: 1 

conflict of TWilS-Stt?? 1 ® h cSlb5L t al & de ^berate : generation ■,*& 

teturn lo Fi-nncB ^ cannot nun]i*v S. 0 the documentary at j°, n and war is*, followed 

■ jule if ,Wiilh,“ JSiw"™ l * h * people btcome ih,° V h 1 if* th « ■ «w C n °'? Pals ^ e ^luHtiTooM 


douemst or a Romanist, the Pore- ^ winauew on .May a, iy^y, 

gnd Vase Is either the last great and . Was. finally acquired ... for ’ 
wrk of the Greek vase^nakers or. Britain ’. nx- 194S , wtij -funds 
he foremost -example Of such -art bequeathed byname? Rose Vallen.- 
in- the part of the Roman* At nhi The present appearance ot tye 
hast since the days of Pope Urban - vas P is yiet another story, of slTfors 
gifted collector-nephew Gar- Put aside aud, rpfound, returned to - 
lUjal ' Francesco Barherim and .the museum by one : Amy Reeves, 
•tier's celebrated librarian Cas- 1 incorporated _ in , foe 


technique, style, 
the first Empei 
to ad 14) of 
Those who kmr 


1 - . ... • , . {;Ci(j ; n t 


Uiw > Francesco Bwherini and .the miseum py one : Amy Reeves, 
itieris celebrated librarian Cas- ' incorporated^ fo foe 

anO 'dal Pozzo 0579*1657), the - definitive 'restOrattop .of J. H. W. 
(gss . vase with Its inilky-whua . Axtell, -Who . was long, -famous ; for 
Ituros bn , a dark blue to .. black . gwh work in ■ the^ Department -of 
ackground (all Imitating a sard- : GreBk Bud. *•«■«. AntiAultids..! 
nyx camdoj i ' 'hM captured ' fob:-.. . All this, add much .'more, forms 
Rods , of .TntpnbcttSa ; 1 , foe;'bd*s of foe rerisfed e^tfbn-iof 

Bril fEInrn .annil* . 1 S 1 A\ ...I. n ‘ u— j • 'j , < 


humanize the pot or cup,' the figure . 
decoration is coo finite and linear, 
firmly linked to an anthropomor- 
phic universe. And yet, for those 
who can respond to them, the vasoa 
and foe scenes they carry are inex- 
haustibly fascinating, whether ono 
studios tha shapes and their de- 
velopment, the emergence of tha 
figures from the! two-dimensional 
world in which die black flguro 
technique had held them, the 
variety of their subject-matter,, tha 
sophistication of their compositions, 
or the light they throw on soclo- 
economic history. , 

The period covered takes us from 
foe invention of foe new technique 
c 530 nc up to foe tijne two gener* 
adorn later when advances in monu- 
mental pointing werb having a 
destructive effect od rhe vase • 
painters'; work. The best is here ; 
printers: and potters who achieved a 
balance' between form and content,, 
a ante touch, a liveliness that 
accepts all aspects of life and 
hn&gUiotion as a fit source for aub- 
ject-m alters heroes struggling with . 
monsters, gods ' contesting with 
giants. Greeks and Trojans showing 
. the , pride that .follow* victory . and. 
the fearadatioto ;of d efoi h athletes 
pfoefoung, ' tCveUfees ' drinking' and 
reoovermg hwo ^the effects of over- 
indulgence, the- sexually excited- 
finding satisfaction !n one another 
i or in themselves in explicit love 
adenes that mock us even todays 
Narrative U foe very essence of 
foie «pa Of decoration ; to claim 
that it has no place on pottery Is 
to dose one's eyes to a whole world, 1 - 
^Attributions/ mado by Sir John 
Beazley and 'Other scBoiars form . 
the framework of Athenian ' Red 
Figure VaseSj and foe extensive, 
lijustratione enable, ua ns . never be- 
fore to view foe grand sweep of 
progress from foe work. of the first 


Work fifov, .. 


; man mh?' ?P. ottt 18 W) visitors <10^ a ;faSCbiating. kad. poimlar i apiM*-! 
-man who -does mf. ?f^a;Br|tish Museum. Every. schqhl- ; gr*ph avrilabld to -those, wh^i have 

■ -:V I ^ ■ ofj-foe' i visUc^ fotf , Vwe^aftd -ft. 

v'-; alcoholld; later_ Identifyiiig 1 1 sfodentt: of ancient art orloT^rs ofi 


i mptjp- . 


V v .-v,V h 'Wimam , who ; .W^gwoad wa)-B ' throughout 


fora to view foe grand sweep of 
progress from foe work. of the first 
practitioner, The Andokides Painter,-, 
through the output of tha Pioneers; 
such as EuthymFdes and Euphrimloa - 
In tha late sixth certtury. on to the' 
hi^t suiqfoer of the' Kleophrades 
And Berlin Pointers, Qnesfmos snd- 
tha. Brygos Palncee .wjfd then 

Vobd to fob; exquisite ^etardatairei 

the-PritFainterj- -[ -V.-. ■ . 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


School Librarians 


AP3 £2,922*£3,282 

Chartered Librarians are required for these 
nsw apporntmente, to begin on 1 September. 

1976, 


Queen Elizabeth's School for 
Girls 


Voluntary Aided— Mansfield 

Saps-: M&st&sr 


SfE'° r d ?« aH# . ar ® available- from the Head- 

S fi * d ' Ms. S NQt8 

mSTIWP “ U ooa shoui<l * seni 


Queen Elizabeth's Boy»‘ School 
Volunlery Aided— Mans Hold 


Sfn r ?' < X™ SCh °°° 'w bovn abetf l™ S 

rax'-ili * “ d 


32BS Sf*** «° available rrom the Heat 


Nottinghamshire 
County Council 



TATE GALLERY 


Research Assistants 

For- interesting work In the following areas ! ■ 
Archlvea.pepartmenl 

od arn 8 . re , 0ord ® Bnd 
British), 'and other 'malarial arl,aiB (especially 

galleries. Sourid I » * Mtorf' 
essential. , 0 00 of WUi century British art 


|llo«lern ( Cdilebiron • : 

■w &ts£s‘ r— * 

ttohnloal problems of nondrflrtmJlQn creative altitude to 

saMMw 


in - X k OT «aal 100 years B8Mn*i.ri J '” w * 

^-■steatia - «<£ « 

contributory pension aohJme^ and B *P eri0n ee- No!? 
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rtlUrnetT by% iSrav form (to be 
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Books 
in brief 


3 ES ws 


Arts and Crafts 

9°^ Clocks and 
. Ncw- 
bnrlcs. 


Classics 

W ff r r?^ “■ onii.viH, 
H. M. f Editors). Comclli Taciti : 
St!"* *l m P ra : AWnp. Clarendon 


radionics is [*«c] 
medical profession" »5?f : 


two members of the w* * 

« rtiuSf 


” t . * niUA N- country Clock 
ZV'lfB*"* 192pp. New. 

*c** Abbot: David and CIi 


• oS ifiPP- Clarendon 

iS* ° f 1 Cnivorsiiy Press. 

iqJPi , ed L tion ® R \ M. Ogllvic’s 


some of Madame Bliwhft- 

menn "turned out JS 1 

fussed perjurers" re 


It would 


whet hut 


S 1 *!* interoHh r 

L the li'ado DescrrL ■ 

tO hlurlio 



£5.50. 

This 
sections 
dealing 
with tt 

ISffi* 1 ?.. Artjuuun area in the 

its develop! 
ment during tiia seventeenth ccn- 
JJJ!Y * J*e remaining chap. 

ffigaiWssrjfc-s 

■*?“ ■■W .ffi Parapsychology 

° ?Luiv "v- °"™" 

London and 
Amsterdam. In this Brian Loonies 


applies to blurbs 

196/ teat of tho Agricola *r& ‘"at the book “miswerl i^ 

of a §38 t ^lilfn^° n w ? ’ An *! crson text dCUla,,d for “cciuwebfejj 
S ^l, 10 M - W-nterlwltom lias "* 
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Kaye and 
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references to chess S? 
appeared in literal A" 
These are dnMin^i "M 


Dictionary. 

. Ward. £2.50. 

Among the definitions of « occult *’ I , ha i itnsy|“chc SS UI an 

f0 i und V ore ia “ any tiling . . . a natural follovv-uo c&i? 
commu.iicated only tholnitj. Jtaihoofc is ra^Ser^ 
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Information wanted 


humour. 


BELFAST EDUCATION AND 
LIBRARY BOARD 


Applications are Invited for the undemoted posts in 
Belfast Public Libraries: — 


1 E3.825.e4.545— NJC scale AP5/S01 

(a) CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 


responsibility for book selection, staff training and child- 
ren's activities in lending library service points. 


(b) AREA LIBRARIAN 


one of a team of three professional librarians to manage 
the lending service (15 full-time branches). Computer 
.charging commenced operation April and four new 
branches at varying stages of development. 


(c) SECONDARY SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN 


to undertake planning of a new service to secondary 
school children within the area. An opportunity for the 
successful candidate to develop In conjunction with 
educational advisers new approaches to the organisation 
of a sohcols library service. 


2 e2.922-E3.202— NJC scale APS 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

a number ol posts In this basic professional grade are 
vacani throughout the library service. 

F° r .P°alB 1(a). 1(b), and 1(c) applicants Bhould be 
qualified, preferably chartered librarians and will normally 
be expected to have 6 years relevant experience. 

For post 2 applicants should ba qualified librarians or 
awaiting final professional examination results. 
CANVASSING WILL DISQUALIFY. 

Application forms may be obtained from Ihe Personnel 


Officer, Board Headquarters, 40 Academy Street, Belfast 
BT1 2NQ or will be sent on receipt of a STAMPED, SELF 


ADDRES8ED, FOOLSCAP ENVELOPE. 

Completed applications must be returned to the Personnel 
Offloar not later than 4.00 p.m. Friday 28th May, 1976. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

£3,366-23,702 p.a. 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
for the post of Branoh- Librarian, WoOdley. 

,h# ^ tH| f Librarfai, 

Anej Mill Htne, Abbey Squire, Rndlag, 

Closing date : 28lh May 1976 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


Education Department 

School Librarian 

AP4 £3,3 0 6-23,702 p.a. 


Wb VoqulfB a Charlerad Librarian 
(male or female) for this post 
Bt the Arnold Hill ■ • 

Nottingham. 
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LIBRARIAN 


We are an Internallonal marine and 
engineering consultancy, and are 
currently looking for a Chartered Librarian 
to run our technical library. 


He or she would be required to 
maintain and Introduce such systems as 
are necessary to the -operation and 
development of the library which provides 
an Information service for an engineering 
staff of 320. 
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in Government Departments 


Applicants should hold an engineering 
degree or equivalent and have a minimum 
of 3 years' experience of librarian work In 
a scientific or engineering environment. 
The salary scale (AP3) will be £3,474- 
£3,825. 


There are vacancies In the following Government 
Departments lor candidates with professional 
qualifications and some practical experience. Those 
expecting lo obtain professional qualifications in tha 
Summer, 1976, will be considered. 

Ministry or Agriculture. Fisheries and Food 
Legal Library. Whitehall, London SW1 
Ministry of Defence 

Royal college of Defence Studlee. London SW1 
Defence Operational Analysia Establishment. West 
By fleet, Surrey 


Department oi Employment 

Llbraiy, St. James' Square, London SW1 


Attractive working conditions Include 


22 -days holiday, free life assurance, 
relocation expense* and an 'excellent 
contributory pension scheme. 


Please wrlle or telephone for an 
application form to tha Personnel Man 
T-ARD Limited, Charing Cross Tower, 


Glasgow G2 4PP. Telephone number 
041-204 2737. (Ref. 86.) 



Department of Tha Environment 
Property Services Agency, Croydon, Surrey 
Directorate of ScolUsh Service a, Edinburgh 
Department of industry 

Headquarters Library Services. Central London 
(2 posts) 

Saotllsh Office 

Main Library, Edinburgh 

Further vacancies may arise In these and other 

Departments. . 

Further vacancies may arise In these and olher 

SALARY : < Inner London) £3,170 to C4.445 : up to 
E4B6 less elsewhere. Starting salary may be above the 
minimum. Promotion prospects. Non-contributory 
pension sohsme. 

For further details and an application form (to be 
returned by 4 June. 1876) write to Civil Service 
Commission. Aiencon Link; Basingstoke, Hants RG21 
1JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 66551 
(answering service operates outside office hours) or 
London 01-639 19D2 (24 hour answering service). 
Please quote ref. G (3)824, 
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SENIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

$3,366-£3,702 


Based el Wallasey Central Children’s Library and responsible for 
the effiolant organisation ol ahlldron'a services In lhat library. Tha 
post carries certain Wirrat-wtde responsibilities In oonnaotlori with 
ahlldron'a work in branoh libraries. The successful candidate will 
bs a member of the Young People’s Management Team. 


Application forms from the Director of Leisure Services, 
8 Rlversdale Road, West Kirby, Merseyside, returnable 
by 28 May. 
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. ’ £50 to £10,000 
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